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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


Franciscan Educational Conference 


Adopted at the final meeting of the Franciscan Hducational 
Conference, St. Louis, Mo., July 2, 1919. 


ARTICLE I 


NAME AND OBJECT 


Sxction 1. The name of this organization shall be: “ The Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference.” 

Section 2. The general object of this Conference shall be to 
safeguard the principles and to promote the interests of Catholic 
Education. 

Srotion 3. The particular object shall be: 

a) To encourage the spirit of mutual helpfulness and codperation 
among the Friar educators of the American provinces ; 

b) To advance by study and discussion the Franciscan educational 
work in all its departments ; 

c) To offer means and incentives toward the advancement of learn- 
ing and the pursuits of literary work among the Friars. 


ARTICLE II 


DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. The Conference shall consist of three departments: 
The Classical, the Philosophical, and the Theological Department. 


ARTICLE IIT 


OFFICERS AND THEIR ELECTION 


Srotron 1. The Officers of the Conference shall be a President, a 
Vice-President, and a Secretary. 

Srction 2. These officers shall be elected separately, by secret 
ballot, in the last session of each convention, a simple majority decid- 
ing the successful candidate. If, after two ballots, no election has 
been effected, the two having the greatest number of votes, shall be 
the exclusive candidates in the third ballot. In case two candidates 
receive an equal number of votes, the senior Friar shall have the 
preference. 

vi 


CONSTITUTION vii 


ARTICLE IV: 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. The President shall preside at all the meetings of the 
Conference and of the Executive Board. 

Sxction 2. The Vice-President shall preside at these meetings 
in the absence of the President. 

SEcTION 3. The Secretary shall record and keep all matters per- 
taining to the Conference. He shall make due announcement of 
meetings and make the necessary preparation for them. He shall 
finish all the business of the previous meeting. 


ARTICLE V 


THE EXECUTIVE Boarp 

Srction 1. The three officers aforementioned shall ex officio con- 
stitute an Executive Board. 

Section 2. The Executive Board shall have the management of 
the affairs of the Conference. It shall be invested with power to 
make the regulations regarding the writing, reading, and publishing 
of the papers of the Conference meetings. 

Section 3. It shall interpret the Constitution, By-Laws, and 
Regulations of the Conference, and, in matters of dispute, its decision 
shall be final. It shall also have the power to appoint the various 
committees of the Conference. 

Sxzction 4. The outgoing officers shall finish all the business of 
the previous convention. 


ARTICLE VI 


CONVENTIONS 
Srction 1. The Conference shall convene at such time, place 
and interval as may be determined by the Very Rev. Provincials in 
their annual meeting. 


ARTICLE VII 


AMENDMENTS 


Srotion 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
majority vote in any general session of the Conference, provided 
such amendment has been presented in writing and announced in a 
previous general session. 
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ARTICLE VIII 
By-Laws 
Szotion 1. By-Laws which are not inconsistent with this Con- 


stitution may be adopted by a majority vote in any general session 
of the Conference. 


AMENDMENT I 


The Executive Board shall consist of the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary. The aforementioned officers, in turn, shall 
designate as associate officers one member from each Province affiliated 
to the Conference, and not yet represented on the Executive Board. 


AMENDMENT II 


On the occasion of the Annual Conference there shall be at least 
one Executive Session of the Executive Board and of the associate 
officers. In case anyone of them is absent, the senior member of his 
Province or Commissariat shall have his place and vote. 


AMENDMENT IIT 


The Executive Board shall be augmented by one more member, 
viz., a Secretary for Franciscan Literature. He shall act as Chair- 
man on the Committee for Franciscan Literature at the Conference 
and, under the direction and with the authority of the Executive 
Board, shall promote and edit the “ Franciscan Studies.” 


AMENDMENT IV 


In order to insure the continuity, efficiency and a more active 
representation of the Franciscan Educational Conference, the elec- 
tion of officers shall proceed as follows: 

The three branches of the Order shall be represented on the Execu- 
tive Board on the basis of the number of Provinces affiliated, i. e., two 
officers shall be chosen from the Friars Minor (with ten affiliated 
Provinces), one from the Minor Capuchins (with five affiliated Prov- 
inces), and one from the Minor Conventuals (with five affiliated 
Provinces). 

The election shall be preceded by nomination and free discussion 
from the floor. 

No one shall be elected who has not attended at least one previous 
Meeting of the Conference. 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


FIRST SESSION 


Detroit, Mrcniean, June, 24, 1940, 7.30 p. m. 


The first session of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference was called by the Very Rev. 
Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., President of the Conference, on June 
24, 1940, in the assembly hall of Duns Scotus College, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

There were present: Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., 
Allegany, N. Y.; Very Rev. Thomas Grassmann, O.M.C., Fonda, 
N. Y.; Rev. Marion Habig, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Alexander 
Wilberding, O.F.M., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Vincent Kroger, 
O.F.M., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Urban Freundt, O.F.M., Detroit, 
Mich. ; Rey. Placid M. Doyle, O.F.M., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Bern- 
ward Willeke, O.F.M., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Ignatius Brady, 
O.F.M., Detroit Mich.; Rev. Edwin Schick, O.F.M., Detroit, 
Mich.; Rey. Kevin Coe, O.F.M., Detroit, Mich,; Rev. Ronald 
Nunlist, O.F.M., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Cassian Kirk, O.F.M., 
New York City; Rev. Maurus Fitzgerald, O.F.M., Loudonville, 
N. Y.; Rev. Matthew Baran, O.M.C., Athol Springs, N. Y.; Rev. 
Pacificus Baldyga, O.M.C., Athol Springs, N. Y.; Rev. Bona- 
venture Santor, O.M.C., Detroit, Mich,; Rev. Maurice Grajewski, 
O.F.M., Green Bay, Wis.; Rev. Vincent Kaczorowski, O.M.C., 
Granby, Mass.; Rev. Allen Boland, O.M.C., Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Rey. Lucien Trouy, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Joachim Daleiden, 
O.F.M., Westmont, Ill.; Rev. William Lavallée, O.F.M., Trois- 
Rivieres, Canada; Rev. Guido Pechillo, Naples, Italy; Rev. 
Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Leander 
Hartdegen, O.F.M., Paterson, N. J.; Rev. Rufinus Niedzwiecki, 
O.M.C., Athol Springs, N. Y.; Rev. Vincent Hebel, O.F.M., 
Burlington, Wis.; Rev. Pascal Wodek, O.F'.M., Burlington, Wis. ; 
Rev: Philotheus Béhner, O.F.M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Gerard 
Greenewald, O.F.M.Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Albert MeParland, 
O.F.M.Cap., Mt. Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Jerome Kobel, O.F.M.Cap., 
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Garrison, N. Y.; Rev. Leonard Bacigalupo, O.F.M., Lowell, 
Mass.; Rev. Luke Ciampi, O.F.M., Lowell, Mass.; Rev. Edgar 
Eberle, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Otto Thiel, O.F.M., Quincy, 
Tll.; Rev. Hugh Noonan, O.F.M., Santa Barbara, Calif.; Rev. 
Henry Senft, O.M.C., Granby, Mass.; Rev. Victor Hermann, 
O.F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Edwin Bina, O.F.M., Cleveland, O.; 
Rev. Julius Schott, O.F.M., Westmont, Ill.; Rev. Adam Zajdel, 
O.M.C., Ellicott City, Md.; Rev. Theodore Roemer, O.F.M.Cap., 
Mt. Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Edward McBride, O.F.M.Cap., Garrison, 
N. Y.; Rev. Cuthbert Gumbinger, O.F.M.Cap., Garrison, N. Y.; 
Rey. Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., New York City; Rev. John Loftus, 
O.M.C., Mt. St. Francis, Ind.; Rev. Gervase Brinkmann, O.F.M., 
Westmont, Ill.; Rev. Placid Hermann, O.F.M., Westmont, IIL; 
Rey. Roger Zenaty, O.F.M., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Philibert Ram- 
stetter, O.F.M.; Rev. Claude Vogel, O.F.M.Cap., Washington, 
Di. O; 

The Very Rev. Alexander Wilberding, O.F.M., Guardian of 
the convent, welcomed the delegates to Duns Scotus College. He 
said in part: 

“Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers: In the name of our 
Minister Provincial, the Very Rev. Adalbert Rolfes, O.F.M., now 
on visitation, I welcome you to Duns Scotus College. Our convent, 
our grounds, our vehicles are at your disposal. If there is anything 
that true Franciscan hospitality can offer, let me assure you, it is 
yours for the asking and I beg you to ask and to command our 
generosity. Your days here will be strenuous, please give us the 
opportunity to lessen the strain by providing for your every com- 
fort. It is our heartfelt prayer that your stay at Duns Scotus will 
be all and even more than the most ardent educators might wish.” 

The President thanked the Father Guardian and assured him 
that the Franciscan spirit everywhere in evidence, but most of all 
in the local friars, presaged a most profitable and enjoyable Con- 
ference. The Secretary then presented the annual report. The 
minutes of the Twenty-first Annual Meeting were approved as 
printed in the twenty-first Report and a vote of thanks tendered 
the Secretary. Fourteen hundred copies of the Report of the 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting were printed and approximately 
eight hundred copies were distributed. The Secretary algo re- 
minded the delegates that. copies of the Index covering Reports I 
through XV are still available. The financial statement follows: 


PROCEEDINGS xi 


IncomsE 
EP Wavsmerae COM rINHORe 6s... vc ee ce cee es $1,342.00 
renmoole at heportsss. cll. eelalhiachu P0.G% 214.79 
Totals 2. $1,556.79 
EXPENDITURES 

Hor Printing: 1400» Reports lines ioc pean ees $1,051.65 
Towards Printing of Franciscan Studies No. 20.... 413.40 
Postage, Stationeries, Packing...............0.. 190.45 
Tél \ gue $1,655.50 

Total Income for 1940...... $1,556.79 

Balance June 30, 1939...... 500.61 

$2,057.40 

Total Expenses for 1940..... $1,655.50 

Balance July 1, 1940....... 401.90 

$2,057.40 


Reporting on the Franciscan Studies, Friar Marion Habig, 
O.F.M., submitted the following: 

“ During the past year one additional number of Franciscan 
Studies, volume X XI, has been published for us by St. Anthony’s 
Guild Press and has just made its appearance (June, 1940). Itisa 
Biographical Dictionary of the Franciscans in Spanish Florida 
and Ouba (1528-1841), by Maynard Geiger, O.F.M., Ph.D., a 
work of 140 pages of which the greater part, the dictionary proper, 
is arranged in two columns to a page. Besides some preliminary 
chapters, there are included fourteen lists of Franciscan missions 
in Spanish Florida at various times during the period from 1587 
to 1768. Compiled from original documents, this volume is a 
contribution of the first order to the history of the little known 
Florida missions. 

“An edition of 1,200 copies was printed, 900 paper-bound 
copies at $1.50 a copy and 300 cloth-bound copies at $2.00. The 
cost of printing and binding was about $958.00. 

“Since February, 1939, when St. Anthony Guild Press took 
over the Franciscan Studies, it has expended $1,991.97 on the 
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printing of two volumes, and $428.64 on advertising, a total of 
$2,420.61. 

“Tn 1939, 30,000 advertising folders were printed at the cost 
of $311.70, and almost 20,000 of these have been distributed. 

“ Franciscan Studies were advertised by eleven mailings of 
folders and five different letters to various groups of addresses at 
the cost of $194.75, and in catalogs, stores, ete. at the cost of 
$141.48. These expenses with the value of the advertising folders 
still on hand account for the total given above. 

“Receipts amounted to $829.71, of which about one half 
($416.31) was realized by the sale of various numbers of the 
Franciscan Studies (443 copies), and the rest ($413.40) was con- 
tributed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Conference. 

“That leaves a deficit, on June 18, 1940, of $1,590.90, not 
counting, of course, the value of the copies of Franciscan Studies 
on hand. If all of the latter were sold, the receipts would more 
than make up for the deficit. However, the Franciscan Studies 
have not been selling in satisfactory quantities, particularly in 
view of the advertising they have received. Father John Forest, 
O.F.M., director of St. Anthony’s Guild, still believes ‘ that with a 
little systematic organization, the Franciscan Studies which are a 
tremendous credit to the work of the Order and to my mind very 
necessary, can be made to reach a much wider educational field.’ 
(In a meeting of the executive board and a subsequent general 
business session, the Conference expressed itself in favor of chang- 
ing Franciscan Studies into a quarterly review, and was of the 
opinion that a sufficient number of regular subscribers could be 
obtained to solve the financial problem; and a tentative plan for 
the quarterly was drawn up.) 

“ Of the 21 numbers of Franciscan Studies thus far published, 
volumes 3, 4, 5, 8, and 15 are now out of print; of the remaining 
volumes the following quantities were still on hand on June 18, 
1940: 


Price 

1. Science in the Franciscan Order............. 119 copies .25 

2. St. Bonaventure, Seraphic Doctor........... 356 25 

Ga Hranciscan IM VSbiGIsa |. Se aeons sinceiseers 386 1.25 

7. Franciscan Preaching and Preachers......... 6 1.50 

0), Pere: Girard Hducatormees wisn dian. 2.0 ee 56 50 

10. lenatius Cardinal@Persico <2. eu) oseebaa 45 75 
Di POntineia “AINeriCane aio te. ae «erase arcs < 34 1.25 
12. Lulwig-Missionsverein and the U.S. ........ 63 15 


13. Franciscan Pére Marquette, Fr. Membré..... 74 1.25 


PROCEEDINGS Xili 


14, Pre-Reformation Printed Books ............ 138 1.00 
16" Pioneer Capuchin’ Letters ....0..5....00e008 26 1.00 
17. Roger Bacon’s Contribution ................ 188 50 
[Sm Mareyraormlorida see et. La 170 1.00 
19. The Portiuncula Indulgence—Paper......... 43 1.25 
19. The Portiuncula Indulgence—Cloth.......... 2 2.00 
20. Franciscans in English Life—Paper......... 360 1.50 
20. Franciscans in English Life—Cloth......... 213 2.00 
21. Biographical Dictionary—Paper ............ 796 1.50 
21. Biographical Dictionary—Cloth .....,...... 284 2.00 


All except the last three volumes have appeared only in paper 
bound editions. Inasmuch as they are scholarly monographs ap- 
pearing only in a limited edition, they are worth much more than 
the price asked for them. The members of the Conference can help 
along by suggesting the purchase of available volumes to libraries 
everywhere. ‘They are sold by St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
Nos? 

Referring to the many letters of commendation that had reached 
his desk, the Secretary called attention to the document from the 
Vatican. The Rev. Sylvester Brielmaier, O.F.M.Cap., J.C.D., 
Librarian of the Collegio di San Lorenzo, Rome, had presented to 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII a specially bound copy of the Twenty- 
first Annual Report of the Franciscan Educational Conference 
dealing with Sacred Liturgy. Under date of March 30, 1940, His 
Eminence Aloysius Cardinal Maglione, Secretary of State, sent 
the following acknowledgment: 


Dal Vaticano, March 30, 1940. 
No. 10761 
Da Citarsi Nella Risposta 


Reverend and dear Father: 

I take pleasure in acknowledging receipt of the specially bound copy of the 
Report of the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference which you presented to the Holy Father in token of filial homage. 

This act of attachment toward the Common Father was a source of great 
pleasure to Him and He has charged me to express to Your Reverence His 
sincere thanks together with His satisfaction at the accomplishments of which 
the volume gives such clear evidence. As a mark of His paternal encourage- 
ment for your labors in the field of Catholic education, and in pledge of 
abundant divine grace, His Holiness imparts to you and to the members of the 
Conference His Apostolic Benediction. 

Assuring you of my deep appreciation of the copy you were good enough to 
send to me, I am, dear Reverend Father, with sentiments of esteem, 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
A. CARDINAL MAGLIONE, 
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The Reverend Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., 
Washington. 


The Secretary presented the following selection of communications: The 
personal card of His Eminence Vincent Cardinal La Puma, Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Affairs of Religious, with the penned note: Vivis- 
simi ringraziamenti. 


Roma 4 Maggio, 1940. 
M. Rev. P. Silvestro da Dubuque, O.F.M.Cap.: 

Per distrazione, effetto delle molteplici svariate occupazioni, mi accorgo che 
non dingraziai quando me mandaste il volume dei discorsi e risultate dell’an- 
nuale convegno tra gli educatori delle tre famiglie francescane negli Stati 
Uniti. 

Come nello scorso anno La prego fare giungere al Rev. do Segretario della 
“ Franciscan Educational Conference” (Rev. P. Claude Vogel, O.F.M.Cap.), con 
dingraziamenti il mio compiacimento per l’assiduita e diligenza con le quali 
si provvede al progresso negli studi nelle familgie francescane negli Stati Uniti. 

La mia benedizione valga a confermare quanto ho detto sopra. 


Ringrazio e benedico anche Lei, M.R.P. Silvestro. 


G. CARD. GRANITO PIGNATELLI DI BELMONTE, 
Protettore deil’O. dei Cappuccini. 


Roma, 28 febbr. 1940. 
Grazie cortesi del volume inviatomi dal Rev. Vogel, e grazie a voi che con 
tanta cortesia vi siete degnato portamelo. Ve ne sono riconoscentissimo. 
Gradite il mio serafico saluto e la mia benedizione. 


CARD. SALOTTI, 
(Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites). 


Citta del Vaticano, il 13 Agosto, 1940. 
Very Reverend and dear Father Vogel, 


I have examined with great interest the Report of the twenty-first annual 
assembly of the Franciscan Educational Conference, especially that part which 
dealt with the Oriental Liturgies and the need of bringing a knowledge of them 
to the priests and laity of the Roman Rite. The thorough understanding 
manifested in the liturgical discussions of the various studies makes quite 
evident the seriousness with which the Sons of St. Francis in America have 
set themselves to the realization of the aim of this Conference, namely, to 
promote the educational endeavours of the religious of the affiliated provinces 
and to encourage their progress in scientific studies. 

If a learned priesthood is everywhere necessary in order that the Catholic 
Church may not fail in the discharge of the duty imposed by the Gospel com- 
mand, “teach all nations... ,” it has always seemed to me that in the 
United States of America there is a special obligation on the part of its 
priests, both secular and regular, to equip themselves more profoundly in this 
regard, for the scholarship of our clergy should be more outstanding wherever 
learning is more highly esteemed by the secular world and particularly where 
Catholics are surrounded by a population predominantly non-Catholic, they 
must be always prepared to justify intellectually the Faith that is in them. 
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Your treatment of the question of Oriental Rites in a truly Catholic spirit 
gave me more than passing pleasure. It is unfortunately true that only too 
often those who have become accustomed to a certain form of prayer finish by 
believing that to which they have become habituated is alone acceptable and not 
infrequently this evaluation of their own usage is accompanied by contempt for 
differing customs among others. I have no doubt that the efforts of the Sons 
of St. Francis for a more diffused knowledge of the Oriental Liturgies among 
American Catholics will contribute not a little to the development, in your 
country, of Catholic religious life in an ever fuller understanding of the mind 
of the Church. 

With my sincere good wishes for even greater success to the Franciscan 
Educational Conference, I most cordially impart to all its officers my blessing, 
and I request that you, Very Rev. Father, act as my emissary in the expression 
of the herein contained sentiments to the Reverend President of the Executive 
Board. 


Very truly yours in Christ, 
EUGENE CARDINAL TISSERANT. 


PONTIFICIO ISTITUTO 
Per Gli Studi Orientali 
Roma (128) 


18 Gennaio, 1940. 
The Franciscan Educational Conference: 


Ho V’onore di communicar Le che é pervenuta a questa Biblioteca la pubblica- 
zione dalla S. V. gentilmente inviata, come appresso segnato. 
Le rendo a nome della Bibliotheca de dovute grazie e distintamente La saluto. 
ALF. RAES, 
(Prefetto della Biblioteca) 


PONTIFICIA BIBLIOTECA MISSIONARIA 
Roma (106) 
La Direzione della Pontificia Biblioteca Missionaria ha ricevuto il giorno 19 
del mese di Gennaio dell’ anno 1940 il Vostro contributo e Ve ne porge le 


ju sentite grazie. 
P et Ti Biblictesarid 


J. DINDINGER. 


CHANCERY OFFICE 
Franklin St. 
San Francisco, Calif, 
Dec. 13, 1939. 
Dear Father Claude: 

I beg to acknowledge with thanks volume XXI of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference on Sacred Liturgy. I am grateful for your kindly thoughtfulness 
in sending me the copy of the recent Conference. I have always found your 
volumes most interesting. f ; 

Praying every blessing upon you, and with every best wish, I am 

Faithfully yours, 


+ JOHN MITTY, 
Archbishop of San Francisco, 
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1104 Spring Street 
Seattle, Wash. 
December 18, 1939. 
My dear Father Claude: 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge again receipt of the annual volume of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference. 

Volume XXI on the Sacred Liturgy is very interesting. The bane of the 
liturgical movement and the cause of its more or less continued failure is, of 
course, the good Father Professor of Liturgy who thinks that his chief aim in 
life is to teach rubrics and wonders how the hours assigned to liturgy can 
possibly be filled. 

With every best wish, I am 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 


+ GERALD SHAUGHNESSY, 8. M. 
Bishop of Seattle. 


Tenth Street and Third Avenue 
Concordia, Kansas 
December 11, 1939. 

Dear Father Vogel: 

I received the report of the Franciscan Educational Conference on the 
Sacred Liturgy in this morning’s mail. 

I am hastening to thank you for the book. I have already paged through 
it and I intend to read it carefully. 

Judging from what I have read, the Conference must have been thorough- 
going and successful. Please accept my congratulations. 

With every good wish and asking a remembrance in your prayers, I am 


Yours faithfully in Christ, 


FRANK A. THILL, 
Bishop of Concordia. 


ST. GABRIEL’S RECTORY 
26 Grant Circle 
Washington, D. C. 
December 16, 1939. 
Dear Father Claude: 

Many thanks for your kindness in sending me a copy of the report of the 
21st Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. I shall keep 
this report near at hand because the subject treated is of so much interest at 
the present time. The matter, I am sure, is up to the high standards of the 
preceding Conferences. 

Wishing you all the joys of the Season, I am, 


Yours very sincerely, 


kJ. M. MoNAMARA, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore. 
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Milano (3/20)—Piazza S. Ambrogio, 9 


22 gennaio 1940, XVIII° 
Reverendo Padre, 


mi congratulo vivamente con Voi per il magnifico volume delle conferenze 
Francescane sulla Liturgia, e mi rallegro con Voi e con tutti i Francescani 
degli Stati Uniti d’ America, che date una cosi alta prova di formazione scienti- 
fica e religiosa. 

_A titolo di dicambio e di omaggio Vi mando alcune nostre recenti pubblica- 
zioni, pregandovi di volerle gradire come espressione dei miei sentimenti. 

Con devoti ossequi. 

IL RETTORE, 


(fr. Agostino Gemelli, O. F. M.) 


ST. VINCENT ARCHABBEY 


Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
December 10, 1939. 


Rey. and dear Father: 


I thank you sincerely for the 2lst. Report of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference. The papers on Sacred Liturgy must appeal in a special manner to 
a Benedictine and I have started to read them at once. The treatment is very 
thorough and will therefore be useful not only to the Sons of St. Francis, but to 
all teachers and pastors. As soon as I have finished, I will give the book 
over to the Abbey Library so that others may derive benefit from it. 

With best wishes, 

Youds sincerely in Christ, 


FELIX FELLNER, 0.8. B. 


Rom, den 27 Miirz, 1940. 
Hochwiirdiger P. Priises: 


Als schénes Ostergeschenk bracht mir die Post ein Paket mit den Binden der 
nordamerikanischen “ Franciscan Educational Conference.” Empfangen Sie 
dafiir meinen recht herzlichen Dank. Es ist mir immer eine Freude die alten 
Biinde durch zu blattern. Uherall finde ich neue Anregungen, neue Beweise 
fiir das bliihende Kulturleben unserer nordamerikanischen Ordensprovinzen, 
ganz interessante Zusammenfassungen groszer Gebiete der Franziskaner-ge- 
schichte. Das letzte Heft iiber die Liturgie und ihre Geschichte hat mir be- 
sonders gut gefallen. Es sind darin auch sehr praktische Vorschlige enthalten. 
Méchten diese in allen unseren Ordensschulen ausgefiihrt werden. 

Fiir den niichsten Kongress wiinsche ich allen Teilnehmern Gottes reichen 
Segen und gute Erfolge. 

Mit briiderlichen Griissen und erneutem Dank, 


Thr in S. P. N. Francisco 
FR. WILLIBRORD LAMPEN, O.F.M. 
Def. Gen. 
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SULPICIAN SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 11, 1939. 
Dear Fr. Vogel: 


I thank you for sending me the Report of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference. The subjects chosen are most timely. So much is said and done, 
mostly wisely—at times unwisely—about the Liturgy and the Liturgical 
Movement. I am sure that the Report presents a well-balanced view of this 
important subject. 

Gratefully and sincerely, 
A, VIEBAN. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


New York 
December 11, 1939. 
Dear Father Vogel, 

I am very grateful for the report of your latest Franciscan Conference. 

It is of special interest to me because I believe that the liturgy is the school 
of Christ and His Church. Very frequently the late Monsignor Pace and I 
talked this over. He was an advocate for making use of the liturgy in the 
Catholic University, and in schools of every grade. 


Sincerely, 
JOHN J. WYNNH, S.J. 


Mount St. John 
R. D. 2, Dayton, Ohio 
December 9, 1939. 
Reverend dear Father, 
I am very grateful to you for the copy of your bound volume of papers and 
discussions of the Franciscan Educational Conference held June 26th to 28th, 


1939. Such a variety of treatment of the sacred liturgy and the thoroughness 
of the preparation make this book valuable. 


Gratefully yours in J. M. J., 


REV. WALTER C. TREDTIN, S.M., 
Provincial Superior. 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 
Brookland, D. C. 
December 11, 1939. 
Very Rev. and dear Doctor Vogel: 

Please accept this expression of our sincere thanks for the Report of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference entitled Sacred Liturgy. These reports 
of your annual meetings are truly worthy of your great Order and are 
treasured by us as volumes rich in inspiration and content. 

In bringing to us this rich collection of all the latest literature and opinions 
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on the Liturgy you and your Fathers have made a notable contribution of 
eee you can be justly proud. May you continue this good and commendable 
work. 

Again assuring you and your Fathers of our deepest appreciation, I beg to 
remain 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


W. J. DOHENY, C.S.C., 
Superior. 


JOSEPHINUM COLLEGE 


Worthington, O. 
Feb. 5, 1940. 
Dear Fr. Vogel: 

Once again I take pleasure in expressing my appreciation and thanks upon 
the receipt of another Report of the Franciscan Educational Conference. Con- 
gratulations upon the commencement of the third decade of your splendid work 
in the field of education. This late volume, like its full score of predecessors, 
is very instructive and informative. 

With good wishes for continued success, I remain 


Sincerely in Christ, 
GEORGE J. UNDREINER. 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


Clonliffe, Dublin 
April 21, 1940. 
Dear Fr. Vogel: 

I have seen the Report of the 21st Meeting of the Franciscan Education Con- 
ference, and am anxious to obtain a copy. I am professor of Liturgy in the 
Seminary here and think this Report a very desirable addition to the Liturgy 
section of our library. I should be grateful if you would tell me whether I 
can secure a copy in Ireland and if not, whether you have copies for sale direct 
from Brookland. I consider this collection of papers an altogether admirable 
one. 

With every good wish, 

Yours sincerely, 


CATHAE McCARTHY. 


SEMINARIUM SERAPHICUM 


Langeweg, N. B., Holland 
Dear Rev. Father: 

When I received your Report of the 21st Meeting of the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference, my first thought was: What a pity you chose liturgy in 
these troublous times! But on looking through the book I discovered that the 
subject was dealt with differently and that it was really worthwhile. Just 
this morning, for instance, we were discussing the Missa dialogata, and on 
opening your Report I found an enlightening thought on that subject. I want 
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you to know, therefore, that we consider the Report not only interesting but 
also useful. God bless you Fathers for the good work you are doing. 


Fraternally in St. Francis, 
FR. ZENO, Director. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


Washington, D, C. 
Dec. 11, 1939. 
Dear Fr. Vogel: 


Many thanks for your kindness in sending me the Report of Liturgy. Ex- 
perience has led me to keep shy of liturgists. Frequently they turn out to be 
fanatics. What I have read so far in the Report is not of that school. 


With best wishes, 
LOUIS ARAND, §S.8. 


LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, INC. 
300 Madison Avenue 


New York 
April 22, 1940. 
Reverend dear Father: 


Would it be possible for me to receive a review copy of the Report of the 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference so that 
we may publish a review of it in Liturgical Arts. 

Thanking you for your attention in the matter, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


MAURICE LAVANOUX, 
Secretary. 


After these preliminaries the President introduced the subject 
of this year’s Meeting—Catholic English Interature. He referred 
briefly to the importance of the subject, its general interest for all 
educators and for Catholies in particular because of the distinctly 
Catholic tone that characterizes the early English period. He also 
expressed the hope that the forthcoming Report containing the 
papers discussed at this Conference would serve as an inspiration 
to teachers aiming to vitalize their courses in English. He then 
called for the first paper entitled: ‘‘ Catholicity in the Anglo-Saxon 
and Middle English Periods,” by the Rev. Cuthbert Gumbinger, 
O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D., Convent of Mary Immaculate, Garrison, 
N. Y. A discussion followed and emphasized that more time should 
be devoted to the Middle English Period since it is the last Catholte 
Period in English literature. This is all the more necessary be- 
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cause the texts by non-Catholic authors frequently present a one- 
sided and unfavorable view of the Catholic life of the period. 

The second paper— Catholic English Literature of the Re- 
formation Period,” was presented by the Rev. Thomas Grassmann, 
O.M.C., of Tekakwitha Friary, Fonda, N. Y. A pointed dis- 
cussion stressed the necessity of a good Catholic background for all 
teachers of English literature. Many old chronicles, such as the 
Chronicle of Holinshed are basic for profound study of English 
literature and they contain such expressions as ex opere operato, 
ex opere operantis and references to the Bible, the Missal and the 
Breviary, that demand a Catholic understanding for correct ap- 
preciation. 

Before closing the session the President read the following com- 
munication from the Very Rev. Anthony Hodapp, O.M.C., Pro- 
vincial of the Province of Our Lady of Consolation, Louisville, 
Ky.: “ Province greetings to the Conference. May much success 
attend your deliberations.” The Meeting adjourned at 10.00 
p.m. 


SECOND SESSION 
Derrorr, Micu., June 25, 1940, 8.00 a. m. 


The President opened the session with the announcement that 
the Executive Board of the Conference would hold a private meet- 
ing in the assembly hall at two o’clock. He then called for the 
paper on “ Catholic English Literature in the XVII, XVIII and 
IX Centuries,” by the Rev. Maurus Fitzgerald, O.F.M., of Siena 
College, Loudonville, N. Y. This comprehensive survey elicited a 
frank discussion on the basic ideas underlying some of the great 
masterpieces of literature. Milton, for instance, was condemned 
as un-Christian and his Satan was labelled a reflection of Milton 
himself rebelling against everything. It was further remarked 
that during the early post-Reformation Period the lowest strata of 
literature, literature for the people, was by no means neglected. 
The clergy especially were active producing works of an apologetic 
nature. Two of such works: The Christian Duty, by Friar 
Bernard Francis (printed at Aire, 1684), and England’s Reforma- 
tion From the Time of Henry VIII to the End of Oate’s Plot, by 
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Thomas Ward (printed at Hamburg, 1710), were placed on ex- 
hibition by the Rev. Thomas Grassmann, O.M.C. 

The next paper: “‘ Catholic English Literature in the British 
Isles in the Twentieth Century,” was presented by the Rev. Igna- 
tius Brady, O.F.M., Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, 
Canada. The discussion pointed out that the Catholic culture 
flourishing today in the British Isles is no radical innovation but 
rather a return to the stream of Catholic tradition, a natural re- 
action against the neo-paganism of the day. 

After a brief intermission the Chairman resumed the session and 
appointed the following committees: 

On Press and Publicity: Friars Ronald Nunlist, Irenaeus 
Herscher, Edward McBride, Gerard Greenewald, Henry Senft and 
Bonaventure Santor. 

On Resolutions: Friars John Loftus, Allen Boland, Jerome 
Kobel, Theodore Roemer, Victor Hermann and Ignatius Brady. 

There followed the paper: “ Catholic English Literature in 
America,” by the Rey. Allen Boland, O.M.C., St. Francis Semi- 
nary, Staten Island, N. Y. This splendid survey called forth 
spirited comment on the lack of serious writers—poets, novelists, 
essayists, in the Catholic American field. 

The final paper of the morning—“ Literature from the Catholic 
Viewpoint,” was presented by the Rev. Victor Hermann, O.F.M., 
Quincy College, Quincy, Il. An interesting debate followed on 
the merits of various authors and a committee was formed to draw 
up a Franciscan list of greatest living Catholic authors (see page 
415). Strong disagreement was also expressed with Professor 
M. Adler’s ‘‘ Booklist” appended to his How To Read A Book, 
and a suggestion was made that a corrective list be printed in the 
Report of this Conference (see page 403). 

Before adjourning, the Chairman proposed the elimination of 
the last sentence in Amendment Four to the Constitutions which is: 

“ All officers shall serve at least two years, and not more than 
two new officers shall be elected each year.” 

As it stands, the provision hampers the freedom of the delegates 
to elect any member of the three families to any of the four offices. 
The Chairman requested all to give thought to this proposal so as 
to be ready for voting in the final session. The Meeting adjourned 
at 11.45 a. m. 
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THIRD SESSION 
Derrort, Mrcu., June 25, 1940, 3.00 p. m. 


The Chairman read the following communication from the Very 
Rev. Vincent Mayer, O.M.C., Minister Provincial of the Province 
of the Immaculate Conception, Syracuse, N. Y.: “ Fraternal greet- 
ings and best wishes for a successful Conference.” He then called 
for the paper: “ Pulpit Literature—An Appreciation and Stimu- 
lus,” by the Rey. Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., St. Francis Friary, 
W. 31st St., New York City. Himself a writer of note, Friar 
O’Brien was more than equal to his task. The discussion pointed 
out the merits of studying the masterpieces of literature and 
oratory not necessarily for quotation or slavish imitation but rather 
for wholesome inspiration and stimulation. For sane advise to 
preachers the letter of Pope Clement XIV was highly recom- 
mended. 

“Training Classical Students in Creative Writing,” was the 
next paper. Its writer, the Rev. Hugh Noonan, O.F.M., teaches in 
St. Anthony’s Seminary, Santa Barbara, California. The dis- 
cussion dealt chiefly with the pros and cons of assigning the pupil 
his subject for composition or of permitting him his free choice. 
A plea was made for the interchange of college and seminary pub- 
lications. The Meeting adjourned at 5.15 p. m. when the photo- 
grapher arrived to take the group picture. 


) 


FOURTH SESSION 
Detroit, Micu., June 25, 1940, 7.30 p. m. 


Upon opening the Meeting the Chairman called for the paper: 
“ The Influence of Franciscanism in Catholic English Literature,” 
by the Rev. Henry Senft, O.M.C., St. Hyacinth’s Seminary, 
Granby, Mass. The comment respected not only the influence of 
Franciscanism on the Catholic world but also considered the in- 
spiration which Franciscanism has furnished many non-Catholic 
writers. However, if Vida Scuddar, Helen White and Ernest 
Raymond have recently enriched Franciscan literature, their works 
betray at times intepretations that lack the true Catholic sense. 
Far more commendable is the achievement of the British Society 
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of Franciscan Studies which for at least thirty years has con- 
tributed substantially to sound Franciscan research. 

The final paper of the day was presented by the Rev. Jerome 
Kobel, O.F.M.Cap., Monastery of Mary Immaculate, Garrison, 
N. Y. The subject, “ Literature and Morality—A Prefatory 
Essay,” was undoubtedly most delicate and therefore difficult to 
treat, but years of patient research and study rendered the writer 
competent for his task. The discussion dealt with the funda- 
mentals of morality and commended the Catholic attitude of view- 
ing complete morality as inseparable from religion. The Meeting 
adjourned at 10.00 p. m. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Detroit, Micu., June 25, 1940, 8.00 p. m. 


The President opened the Meeting but begged to be excused 
from attending owing to a private conference that demanded his 
presence. He therefore requested the Rev. Thomas Grassmann, 
O.M.C., Vice-President, to preside. The new Chairman called 
for the symposium of papers on “ Literature and Catholic Life.” : 


I. “In High Schools,” by the Rev. Edgar Eberle, O.F.M., St. 
Joseph’s College, Hinsdale, Il. 
II. “In Social Groups,” by the Rev. Placid Hermann, O.F.M., 
St. Joseph’s College, Hinsdale, Il. 
III. “ In the Home,” by the Rev. Elwin Bina, O.F.M., Our Lady 
of Angels Seminary, Cleveland, O. 


A lively discussion followed on ways and means of promoting - 
interest in the study of literature. It was urged that teachers 
should exercise a fatherly supervision over the pupils’ choice of 
books so as to aid them in forming good taste. Appropriate refer- 
ence to and apt quotation from literary masterpieces, including the 
Bible, will go a long way in accomplishing this end. Moreover, the 
use of correct English on the part of all teachers should by no 
means be neglected. A forum of information concerning worthwhile 
books for teachers of English was also established. The Rev. Allen 
Boland, O.M.C., of St. Francis Seminary, Staten Island, N. Y.., 
generously accepted the task of furnishing periodically a list of 
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books serviceable to teachers of literature in high schools, semi- 
naries and colleges. 

There followed the paper, “ Suggestions for Seminary Courses 
in Literature,” by the Rev. Erie O’Brien, O.F.M., St. Anthony’s 
Seminary, Santa Barbara, California. The discussion pointed out 
that English writers draw largely on sources of other nations, 
especially the French, Italian, German and Spanish. Since the 
elementary literature is taken in the high school, courses in world 
literature might find place in the seminary. 

Before closing the session the Chairman invited the Rev. 
Maurice Grajewski, O.F.M., of Green Bay, Wis., to give a sum- 
mary of his paper on, “ Scotistic Bibliography of the Last Decade 
(1929-1939).” Though not strictly cognate to the general topic 
of this Conference, it was nevertheless deemed advisable to ac- 
quaint the assembled friars with this latest bibliography on Scotus. 
The Conference congratulated the author on his painstaking work 
and recommended separate publication. The Meeting adjourned 
at 11.45 a. m. 


SIXTH SESSION 
Derroit, Micu., June 26, 1940, 3.00 p. m. 


Upon opening the final session of the Conference the President 
asked for a vote on the question of omitting the last sentence in 
Amendment IV of the Constitution. Reasons for this proposal had 
been given in the Second Session. In reply the delegates voted 
unanimously to eliminate the sentence. 

The President next announced that as a result of the meeting 
of the Executive Board, steps would be taken in the near future to 
publish a Franciscan Quarterly Review. The proposed publication 
will supplant the present Franciscan Studies that appear only at 
irregular intervals. Further announcement will be made upon 
completion of all details. 

The delegates now considered subjects for the Meeting of 1942. 
Last year it had been decided to meet at St. Fidelis Seminary, 
Herman, Pa., in 1941, and to treat the Catholic Teaching on 
Economics. For the Conference of 1942 the majority favored a 
subject dealing with St. Bonaventure or Duns Scotus. 

The Rey. John Loftus, O.M.C., submitted the Resolutions which 
were adopted as read. 
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The following Officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


President, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., Allegany, N. Y. 

Vice-President, Fr. Thomas Grassmann, O.M.C., Fonda, N. Y. 

Secretary, Fr. Claude Vogel, O.F.M.Cap., Washington, D. C. 

Editor (Franciscan Studies), Fr. Marion Habig, O.F.M., 
Quincy, Il. 


The following friars were chosen as members of the Executive 
Board of the Conference: Fr. Sebastian Erbacher, O.F.M., for the 
Province of St. John Baptist, Cincinnati, O.; Fr. Ferdinand 
Pawlowski, O.F.M., for the Province of the Assumption of the Bl. 
Virgin Mary, Green Bay, Wis.; Fr. William Lavallée, O.F.M., for . 
the Province of St. Joseph, Canada; Fr. Gerard Tiedeken, O.M.C., 
for the Province of the Immaculate Conception, Liverpool, Eng- 
land; Fr. John Loftus, O.M.C., for the Province of Our Lady of 
Consolation, Louisville, Ky. 

The final word of the President and, indeed, of the entire Con- 
ference, was one of profound gratitude to the Province of St. John 
Baptist, especially to the Minister Provincial, the Very Rev. 
Adalbert Rolfes, O.F.M.; the Father Guardian of Duns Scotus 
College, the Rev. Alexander Wilberding, O.F.M., and to all the 
local friars for a service and hospitality to the delegates that 
lightened their task and made their delighful visit seem all too 
brief. The chanting of the T’e Dewm brought the Twenty-second 
Meeting to a close. 


Through the kind thoughtfulness of the local friars a tour of 
the Ford Plants at Dearborn was arranged for the day following: 
the close of the Meeting. Two large Ford Busses provided with 
guides transported the friars from the college to the plants where 
for an hour and a half they received a concrete lesson in mass 
production. For this interesting experience the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference has additional cause for gratitude to the friars 
of Duns Scotus College. 

CraupE L. Vogzt, O.F.M.Cap., 


Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


CATHOLICITY IN THE ANGLO-SAXON AND 
MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIODS 


Fr. Curnperr Gumpineer, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


The purpose of this paper is to present briefly some salient works 
and features of English literature in the pre-Reformation periods. 
It ventures to hope that teachers of English literature may be in- 
spired to give more attention in the classroom to these Catholic 
periods. For once the student learns that the beauties of Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English Literature root in Catholic dogma 
and practice, he will no longer think of English as a Protestant 
language. He will, indeed, long to restore English to its ancient 
glory of a medium for a noble Catholic people. 


I 


An@to-Saxon LITERATURE 


From the year 55 B.C. to 410 A.D. Roman legions were 
stationed in Britain. They had brought new ideas to the land and 
thus a Roman-British culture grew up. By the middle of the fifth 
century Britain was invaded by the Angles and Saxons from 
Northern Germany and by the Jutes from Denmark. Bede tells 
us they had been invited by a native English king to help him fight 
off the Picts and Scots.* Soon the Angles, Saxons and Jutes con- 
quered the entire island. 

In 597 Augustine and his fellow-monks arrived from Rome 
and began the work of conversion in Kent in the South. After 
fifty years the monk Aidan came from Iona and began to Christian- 

ize the North. Between the efforts made both in 
Christianity the North and in the South Britain was soon suffi- 
Established ciently converted to be considered a Christian 
country. Under the new faith literature flourished 
and first in the North. Writers like Caedmon appear at Whitby 


1The Venerable Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England. Hdited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. London, Bell, 1892. Bk. 1, chap. XV, p. 23. 
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at the end of the seventh century; Bede (673-735), at Jarrow; 
Aleuin (735-804) at York, and Cynewulf perhaps in the late 
eighth century. The southern centres or schools did not produce 
any distinguished writers till toward the end of the eighth century 
when Alfred the Great drove off the maurauding Danes in the 
battle of Edington in 878. Learning began then to flourish in 
the South. 

Literature was well nourished in those early days and included 
a variety of types. In poetry there was lyric, short descriptive 
poems, elegy, paraphrases of Biblical stories, charms, riddles, 
gnomic verses, war poetry and the long narrative Poem known as 
Beowulf; in. prose there appeared works of history, saints’ legends, 
sermons, translations and expositions of rules of priestly conduct. 
Thus we see that the early conversion of the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
helped them in the formation of a literature. It gave them a new 
impetus and a grand inspiration.” 


A 


Anglo-Saxon Poetry 


Studying the poems of the Anglo-Saxon Period we find that 
they lack much of the artistry and imaginative sweep of later 
works. But they are the works of men of vivid faith in God, the 
Redeemer; of men who had hope of salvation through the Mass, 
the sacraments, prayer and good works, even as we of today. 
Commenting on these poems, James D. McCallum says: “ There 
is none of the introspection, the doubts, the qualms of the ethically 
undecided that we find in later poetry.” ° 

The Christian English poems of this period have for their 
subjects generally foreign and Oriental themes, e. g., saints of the 
Bible and the saints of the Church. We also notice the Celtic 

influence. The South of England had been converted 
Caedmon by St. Augustine and his monks; the North by the 
Irish monks. There was much theology in the South, 
more personal feeling in the North. The Irish monks of Iona and 
Whitby preached a simple tender faith to the people.* St. Bede 


2? The Beginnings to 1500. English Literature Series. James Dow McCallum. 
Scribner, 1932, Introduction, pp. x, xi. 

* [bid., p. xiv. 

‘The Cambridge History of Hnglish Literature. Ed. A. W. Ward, Litt. D., 
F.B.A., and A. R. Waller, M.A. Vol. I, From the Beginnings to the Oycles of 
Romance. Macmillan, New York, 1933, pp. 46, 47. Hereafter cited: OHEL. 
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has the beautiful passage about the celebrated poet, Caedmon, a 
brother of the monastery at Streoneshalh: ‘‘ Whatever he had 
learned from scholars concerning the Scriptures he forthwith 
decked out in poetic language with the greatest sweetness and 
fervor. ... Many others also, in England, imitated him in the 
composition of religious songs.” ° Bede goes on to tell how this 
brother could not sing of vain and earthly things and how he had 
received the gift of poetry in a dream. Here is Caedmon’s song 
of creation: 

Praise we the Lord 

Of the heavenly kingdom, 

God’s power and wisdom, 

The works of his hand; 

As the Father of glory, 

Eternal Lord, 

Wrought the beginnings 

Of all his wonders! 

Holy Creator! 

Warden of men! 

First, for a roof, 

O’er the children of earth, 

He established the heavens, 

And founded the world, 

And spread the dry land, 

For the living to dwell in. 

Lord Everlasting! 

Almighty God! ° 


The more important poems attributed to Caedmon are Genesis, 
Exodus and Daniel. The most interesting to the historian of 
literature is Genesis. It paraphrases the Book of Genesis to the 
account of Abraham’s sacrifice. The fall of the angels and the 
creation of the world are related according to the Vulgate. But 
then the first motif is repeated. Satan avenges himself by tempt- 
ing man. This second version is different in metre and language 
peculiarities from the first. It was taken from an old Saxon para- 
phrase of the Old Testament written by the same man who wrote 
the paraphrase of the New Testament which latter is known as the 
Heliand. Sievers conjectured this first and he was proven to be 
correct by the discovery in the Vatican Library of portions of the 
old Saxon original, dating to the late nineteneth century. No 
matter how this old Saxon paraphrase came to be translated into 


5 Ven. Bede. op. cit., Bk. IV, Chap. XXIV, p. 217. 
® McCallum, op. cit., p. 76. 
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Anglo-Saxon, it is an early and happy instance of the exchange of 
literary ideas between two great nations." 

The interpolation from Old Saxon in Genesis is known as 
Genesis B. This part shows a rare blending of heathen and 
Christian elements so marked in Anglo-Saxon religious poetry. 
The various battle descriptions show the heathen spirit beneath 
a Christian covering. But the description of the dove seeking rest 
and finding none is distinctly Christian. So too are the tender 
regard for dumb creation and the joy in “ rest after toil.” Blanche 
Kelly says so aptly: “The part played by religion in shaping 
England’s literature has been so preponderant and determining 
that an appraisal of the religious background of that literature 
seems both opportune and desirable.” * This critic gives us the 
result of her study in her Well of English, a book that will open the 
eyes of students to the fact that religious certitude in the Catholic 
Faith is “ peculiarly favourable to literary production.” ° 

To show further the depth of religious feeling in Anglo-Saxon 
literature we make mention of another work—the Dream of the 

Rood. This is the greatest single work of the poetry of 
A Great that age and is characteristic of much then written. It 
Poem had been attributed both to Caedmon and Cynewulf, 

but no matter who wrote it, this poem is “ the crown of 
Old English Verse, in its devout simplicity, its majesty and pathos, 
its sheer beauty.” *° 

The poem literally overflows with the spirit of tender yet passion- 
ate veneration for “the wondrous cross on which the Prince of 
glory died.” The Dream of the Rood is called the choicest blossom 
of Old English Christian poetry. Its one hundred and forty lines 
of alliterative verse are clothed with deepest religious feeling. In 
this poem the poet dreams a dream in which he sees the holy rood 
decked with gems and shining gloriously. Angels guard it, and at 
its sight, the singer is afeared for he sees himself stained with guilt. 
As he watches, the tree changes color; anon it is adorned with 
treasure, anon stained with gore; and as he continues to watch, 


7 OHEL, Vol. I, pp. 50, 51. Dr, Hans Rost, Die Bibel Im Mittelalter. Augs- 
burg, Seitz. 1939, pp. 162, 163, 179-184. Dr. Hans Hecht und Dr. Levin 
Schiicking, “Die Englische Literatur des Mittelalters,”’ in Handbuch der 
Literaturwissenschaft. Potsdam, 1927. Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft. 

®The Well of English. Blanche Mary Kelly. New York, Harper, 1936, p. 
xii. 

°Tbid., p. Xiil. 
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it speaks and tells the story of the crucifixion, descent from the 
cross and the resurrection. This conception of the cross as gifted 
with speech lends a charm to the poem. The address made by the 
rood is followed by the poet’s reflection on what he has seen: the 
cross shall be his confidence and help.™ 

Such a poem will awaken the student to the more ancient con- 
cept of the Redemption as a victory for Christ over his enemies. 
For in ancient times there was not so much insistence on the 
Suffering Christ as on the Triumphant Christ. Nor was the cross 
considered the symbol of shame. To the old Greek and Roman 
Catholic the cross was a sign of honor and glory. And to this day 
the Eastern Catholics and the Schismatics cover the cross with 
jewels and insist more on the resurrection than on the passion of 
Christ. It was the Middle Ages that saw the development of tender 
devotion to the Suffering Christ. 

In England as in Germany and Ireland at this period the Bible 
provided material for many old classic works both in poetry and in 
prose. In the eighth century Christian epics appear. After many 

poems had been written in honor of God and Christ, the 
Biblical Old Testament was drawn upon especially to describe 
Themes the old wars and battle scenes. The epic Exodus is a 

“ nerfect poetic symphony on a biblical theme,” *’ in 
which the poet explains in six hundred long verses thirty-five 
verses of the Book of Hxodus. ‘‘ The story of the passage through 
the Red Sea and the destruction of the Egyptians is told with much 
vigor and imagination. The style of these Biblical paraphrases is 
often heroic, as in Beowulf and in the battle pieces in the Chronicle, 
and as we read them we are more often reminded of other Old 
English poems than of the phrasing of the Bible as we now know 
it.1* Moses appears as an Anglo-Saxon chief and the descriptions 
of places and of events are those of some Anglo-Saxon village.“ 


11 CHEL, Vol. I., pp. 62, 63. 

12 Hans Rost, op. cit., p. 180. 

13 Literature and Life. Edwin Greenlaw and Dudley Miles. Scott, Foresman, 
New York, 1924. Bk. 4, p. 19. i 

14 Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian, A History of Hnglish Literature— 
E. Legouis, The Middle Ages and the Renascence, 650-1660. Trans. from the 
French by Helen Douglas Irvine. Macmillan, New York, 1930, pp. 37, 38. 
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B 


Anglo-Saxon Prose 


Heretofore we have admired the old Anglo-Saxon poetry. The 
prose, too, of this period has beauties all its own and like the 
poetry reveals the Catholic background of the people. Anglo- 
Saxon prose is entirely religious both in subject-matter and in 
treatment and its masterpiece is the Hcclesiastical History of the 
English People which Venerable Bede wrote in Latin and Alfred 
the Great translated into English. 

The name of Bede will be in perpetual benediction for he 
wielded a tremendous influence. His home was the twin abbey of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow. One abbot ruled over both abbeys and 

there were about six hundred monks under his juris- 


The diction. Bede lived mostly at Jarrow and taught the 
Venerable monks. St. Benedict Biscop founded these two houses 
Bede and under him and St. Coelfrid the establishment 


became famous. The works of Bede were done in 
Latin but the roots of his culture were the same as those of his 
fellow-Anglo-Saxon Christians. These roots were Greek, Roman, 
Germanic and Celtic. Archbishop Theodore whom Bede praises in 
his History was the Greek whom Pope Vitalian consecrated bishop 
and sent to England as Archbishop of Canterbury. Theodore came 
with Abbot Hadrian and both of them were learned and holy 
men and did much to spread learning and culture. 

The part played by St. Benedict Biscop, abbot of Bede’s monas- 
tery, in strengthening and deepening Catholic culture in England 
must not be overlooked. Between the years 665 and 687 he made 
six visits to Rome bringing back with him manuscripts, relics of 
martyrs, chant books, paintings and even glass for the churches. It 
was with the various codices brought thus from Rome that Bede 
worked all through his monastic life. Bede is a reliable writer 
and the first Christian historian who tells us what sources he con- 
sulted.**° We learn, furthermore, from Bede that after the pesti- 
lence of 689 had been fatal to all but Coelfrid and himself the 
former became abbot and ruled till 716. Abbot Coelfrid con- 
tinued the work of St. Benedict Biscop by increasing the library, 
adding to the altars, gathering vessels and vestments for both 
monasteries under his jurisdiction. He also brought three more 


18 Ven. Bede. op. cit., Preface, pp. 1-4. 
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copies of the Bible from Rome, one of which he took back to Rome 
in his old age as a momento of England. This is the Codex 
Amiatinus still extant and called thus because preserved in the 
monastery of Monte Amiata from the ninth century until recent 
times. It is now in the Laurentian Library in Florence.*® 

Under these encouraging conditions Bede accomplished his 
great work for letters and culture. His works are the pride of 
English literature. He is quoted by scholars down through the 
ages. His English works have not been preserved yet all his 
writings have shaped English culture for all time. All the monas- 
tic schools of England looked to Canterbury and Jarrow for 
teachers, manuscripts, inspiration. What Latin, Greek, and Celt 
had brought to England the Anglo-Saxon genius cultivated further 
and thus developed a great Christian culture. Says M. Flugi 
d’Aspermont: 


Bede’s merits are extraordinarily great. They explain the universal 
veneration of contemporaries and posterity and the Title “Doctor Uni- 
versalis ” which Leo XIII gave him in 1901. This great honor is a tradi- 
tion of many centuries; a tradition which reaches from Alcuin to St. 
Boniface, Lanfranc, Hilduin, Hincmar of Rheims and the second council 
of Aachen, over to the great doctors of the Middle Ages who often and 
willingly cite him, down to Baronius, St. Robert Bellarmin and Mabillon. 
Yet this great scholar, historian, exegete, theologian, philosopher, mathe- 
matician, poet in the language of Rome and his mother tongue, preacher 
and teacher of whole generations is also one of the most attractive and 
lovable saints, not only of his native land, but also of the entire Christian 
world.*? 


Almost equally interesting and important in the early English 
period is the Monk Alcuin. Teaching first in the famous monastic 
school of York, Alcuin was invited to the court of Charlemagne 

where for many years he taught in the Palatine school. 
Alcuin Under Alcuin great literary activities were undertaken 

and Anglo-Saxon Christian culture spread throughout the 
Frankish kingdom. Alcuin not only wrote exegetical works but 
also emended and edited the text of the Vulgate. 

The greatest pupil of Alcuin was Rhabanus Maurus who went 


16 Ven. Bede, Historia Abbatum, Chap. XV. Carolus Silva-Tarouca, S8.J., 
Fontes Historiae Ecclesiasticae, Pars Prima. Romae, Univ. Greg., 1930, No. 
189. Henri Quentin, Memoire sur Vetablisessement d utexte de la Vulgate. 
Rome, St. Calliste, 1922, p. 438 ss. or 

17M. Flugi d’Aspermont, “Zum 1200 Todestag des heiligen Beda des 
Ehrwiirdigen” in L’Illustrazione Vaticana. Deutsche Ausgabe, June, 1935, 
No. 6, pp. 262-264. Freely translated. 
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to Fulda and there with the help of the English missionaries spread 
Christian culture in the Germanic lands. From Italy, therefore, 
to Jarrow and York, thence to France and Germany and finally 
back to Italy after the invasion of the Lombards, Christian culture 
was spread and preserved. How much culture would have been 
lost had it not been preserved in the home of Bede and taught to 
the missionaries who bore it into other lands! 

It will always be a matter of regret that so little of the early 
Anglo-Saxon writings has been preserved. Most of that preserved 
is due to the scholarship and diligence of Alfred the Great and his 
fellow-scholars. These learned men translated many books of 
history, philosophy and geography. These translations, including 
Bede’s History, the Blickling Homilies and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, are the few representative writings of a highly inter- 
esting early Catholic period. 

As a conclusion to the Anglo-Saxon Period it may not be out of 
place to make some remarks concerning the great Epic Poem 
Beowulf. This poem deals with a pagan story of old Scandanavia 

yet its philosophy and tone are Christian. Interest in 
Beowulf the poem has increased in recent years. Dr. Klaeber of 

Fordham University has made a thorough study of it 
and our observations are based on his work.** The poem is com- 
posed mainly of three fabulous exploits full of preternatural matter 
and folklore and of several seemingly historical elements used 
merely as settings. Despite a pagan background expressed by 
references to Sigemund’s fight with the dragon, Scyld’s uncanny 
arrival, belief in omens, cremation of the dead, the final impression 
is that the epic is Christian and not pagan. There is reference to 
belief in a God who is good and provident and almighty. Sin, the 
devil, the last judgment, heaven and hell are frequently mentioned. 

In view of this Christian tone it seems reasonable to hold that, 
contrary to the opinion expressed in many texts, Beowulf, is a 
pagan story imbued with Christian spirit in such a way that the 
latter elements cannot be taken away without ruining the poem. It 
seems highly probable that Grendel, the monster, is the devil and 
that Beowulf represents Christ. Some of the names given to 
Grendel, e. g., Fiend, Hell, Enemy of God, are certainly epithets 
of satan. On the other hand, Beowulf the champion of his people, 


*8 Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg. Third Ed. Heath, New York, 1936. 
Introduction IV, “The Christian Coloring,” pp. xlviii-li. 
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a “ defending, protecting, redeeming being,” is a spotless and noble 
character. Eager to help others, he destroys the monster Grendel 
and as a selfsacrificing king dies for the good of his people. Indeed, 
may it not be said that the poet raises his hero to the great diginty 
of representing Christ. 


II 
Minpte Eneuise Literature 


The Normans, invading England in the eleventh century, found 
there a Christian culture. But they imposed their own laws, 
customs and ideas upon the English. This, however, did not result 

in a mere expansion of Norman culture but rather of 
The Anglo-Norman with the Anglo element predominating. 
Norman Thus the Normans altered the language of England so 
Conquest that Anglo-Saxon ceased to be a living language. How- 

ever, the English language has a continuity from early 
Anglo-Saxon times down to our own day.*® The literature of 
England, too, preserves certain traits that are distinctly English. 
Anglo-Saxon, therefore, remained the bedrock of the vernacular 
of England. According to philologists, the Norman Conquest sup- 
pressed or weakened many word endings and thus hastened the 
progress of the English language to its present analytical state in 
which relations previously indicated by inflections, are now shown 
by distinct words. The Conquest also helped to determine the 
choice for survival of certain inflections out of a number of those 
customary among the peoples of Anglia, Mercia and Wessex. 


Anglo-Saxon, as a whole, was gradually simplified to modern English, a 
language of singularly few grammatical complications. . . . Only vestiges 
of the old grammar were left—the few present irregularities of the verb 
and noun, and the genitive case, the only one which has survived. The 
article and the adjective became invariable.. Pronouns and auxiliaries 
were introduced to mark in the verb persons and tenses which had been 
expressed by inflections . 

The final result of these transformations was not felt until the sixteenth 
century. ... Philologists give the name of Middle English to the lan- 
guage of this long period of transition.*° 


The Normans introduced feudalism into England. Chivalry 
and the Catholic religion were united in the Norman mind and 
since both the Normans and Saxons were Catholic, the Saxons 


1° Emile Legouis. op. cit., pp. 75, 76. 
20 Tbid., pp. 77, 78. 
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easily took to feudalism." The Normans also brought the spirit 
of romance to England. This spirit was born of Christian revela- 
tion; it was the fruit of the realization of life. It would have 
come some time or other in some special form to England. But 
now it came in the Norman form and England began to love it. 
The central fact of the true religion is the Incarnation of the Son 
of God. The full appreciation of this fact and of all that it implies 
produced the glorious Middle Ages. It is capable of inflaming any 
age with zeal to produce a unified and splendid culture. Love for 
Christ and his Blessed Mother appealed to the romantic hearts 
of the Anglo-Normans and they expressed it in a romantic form. 
Catherine Brégy says: “In certain anonymous English Marian 
poems of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we recognize a quite 
distinctive fragrance; something of its cultured and exotic sweet- 
ness had no doubt been distilled in the gardens of Provence, but 
none the less it is spontaneously racy and national. This ‘ maiden 
mother mild,’ this bright Queen of men and angels, was never far 
from the vision of monk or Christian knight.” * 

The Catholic religion gave solidity and focus to the life of the 
people. The great truths of the Catholic faith urged the people to 
art and song, to deeds of heroism and to the full flowering of 

romance. Middle English literature makes sense only 
Faith when we realize that it has our faith as its background. 
and The life and love of the people, their joys and sorrows, 
Romance their hopes and works are all woven in this magnificent 

texture of the Catholic religion. There is great devotion 
to the Mother of God and indeed to all woman-hood. At times it 
seems sentimental to the modern and almost unintelligible to the 
non-Catholic. Scenes of the past are made to fit into the contem- 
porary idea and ideal of chivalry. There is often a Quest in some 
form or other and this has a religious nature. Characters are 
analysed in a typical and not an individual manner. At times 
there is redundance in the form and style.” 

Mediaeval romance is based on three matters or themes; the 
matter of France, the matter of Rome the Great (classical anti- 
quity), and the matter of Britain. The matter of France—the 


*+ Blanche Kelly, op, cit., Chap. II, pp. 13-24. Katherine Brégy, From 
Dante to Jeanne D’Arc. Bruce, Milwaukee, 1933, Chap. XI, pp. 18-32. 

22 Op. cit., pp. 25-28. 

*8 William Henry Schofield, English Literature from the Norman Conquest 
to Chaucer. Macmillan, London, 1931, pp. 145-319. 
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Carolingian cycle centres around Charles the Great 
Three and his twelve paladins. The most notable example 
*‘Matters’’ is the Song of Roland (11th-12th cent.). Other 

romances are Sir Ferumbras, Sir Otuel, the Siege 
of Milan. The matter of Rome the Great deals with the many 
subjects suggested by old Rome. Some of these are Kyng Alesaun- 
der, The Knight’s Tale, The Seven Sages of Rome. The matter 
of Britain respects the “matter” that Britain furnished in this 
period. Its center is the Arthuriad or the legends of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table. The quest of the Holy Grail 
and the exploits of Arthur and his knights have a grand history. 
From France in the prose romance of Lancelot du Lac we have 
the main ideas of this legend but it was added to from various 
sources in the course of centuries. Welsh annals and folklore tales 
gave many incidents and details. But in England itself the 
Arthuriad was developed by William of Malmesbury, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, the author of Historia Regum Britanniae. “ Geot- 
frey’s imperishable romancing makes the work the most significant 
product of the age (1100-1155) and makes him the popularizer of 
the Arthurian tradition quite faithful to the form known today.” * 

Others such as Geoffrey Guimar and Robert of Wace added to 
the Arthuriad making Arthur the flower of chivalry, and intro- 
ducing the Round Table. Lyamon the priest wrote Brut in which 
he introduces lively speeches and original scenes into the legends 
of Arthur. It is interesting to note that although Lyamon wrote 
about 1205, his vocabulary is almost entirely Saxon. Some say 
that there are only about 100 French words in this long early 
Middle English poem. Robert de Barron in his Grand Saint Graal 
first attached a religious meaning to the grail. Walter Mape unites 
the quest of the Grail to the Arthurian legend.” 

The world influence of the Arthuriad is truly astounding.” 
Thomas de Bretagne wrote of it in old Normandy; the Italian 
Rusticano of Pisa did likewise; in Germany Hartmann von Aue, 

Eilhart von Oberge, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Gott- 
The fried von Strassbourg and Walter von der Vogelweide 
Arthuriad have immortalized it. In later times in England and 
America men like Tennyson and Lowell also used this 


24 Otis and Needleman, Outline History of English Literature of Dryden. 
Barnes and Noble, New York City, 1937, p. 43. Schofield, op. cit., pp. 165-168. 

25 CHEL, Vol. I, pp. 211, 301. 

26K, Brégy, op. cit., pp. 33-59. 
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theme. But if these writers had been Catholic, how much more 
profound and inspiring might not their work have been! 

Richard Wagner was so impressed with the Arthurian legend 
and its religious background and nobility that he received inspira- 
tion to work out an opera on that theme. The result was the opera 
Parsifal, never fully appreciated by non-Catholics. It seems heavy 
and magical to those not of the faith. It is rendered during Holy 
Week in some places and is advertised especially for the young 
. . . but they, too, seem to be at a loss to appreciate it. Wagner 
was no Catholic, but he took his idea of the drama from the Greeks 
for whom a drama was a religious experience. Thence it descended 
to an entertainment and finally dwindled to a mere performance. 
It was Wagner’s aim to ascend the scale from a mere performance 
to an entertainment and finally to give the people a real religious 
experience. If in the “ Ring Operas ” Wagner indulged in German 
and Nordic mythology so that Hitler today says that if one would 
understand National Socialism he must know these operas,” it is 
necessary to realize that in Parsifal Wagner had an altogether 
higher and more glorious aim. 

What was this aim? To place eternal things first. We must be 
clean in body and mind, noble in desire and thought, honest and 
upright in our dealings with God and self if we would live with 
Jesus Christ, true God, and receive His Body and Blood in the 
Sacrament of the Altar. In other words, the Catholic religion 
demands the highest virtue and offers us grace to acquire it. 
Wagner said many times that Parsifal was an opera entirely 
unique; it was sacred in his eyes above all his other works. He 
called it a Buehnenwethfestsprel or a “ Stage-consecratory-drama.” 
The people witnessing it should be inspired to nobler things by 
cleansing their minds and hearts from low and earthly desires. 
This, too, was the idea of Aristotle. 

In old English times, the various authors of the Arthurian 
legends must have had some similar idea in mind. Besides making 
people more conscious of being English, the Arthuriad made them 

happy in their faith and anxious to seek the Holy Grail 
The Holy in their own lives by avoiding sin and cultivating 
Grail virtue. Even though the development of the tales re- 
garding the Arthuriad and the Holy Grail is wrapped 
*7 Otto D. Tolischus, “ Wagner: Clue to Hitler,” in the New York Times 


Magazine. Feb. 25, 1940, pp. 6, 7, 238. George Gilman, Wagner’s Operas. 
Farrar and Rinehart, New York City. 19387 chap. “ Parsifal.” 
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in mystery and their origins are not all Christian, still these stories 
received Catholic treatment in England and without the Catholic 
faith those works cannot be properly understood.** Since the 
Reformation the tales of Arthur and the Holy Grail have been 
neglected by the English, except in several noteworthy cases when 
some artist or poet again grasped with more or less clearness the 
doctrine of the Church regarding the Holy Eucharist. Catherine 
Brégy says: 


“Professor Remy points out (‘Holy Grail,’ Catholic Encyclopedia) the 
curious fact that ‘after the Renaissance, the Grail legend, together with 
most medieval legends, fell into oblivion, from which it was rescued when 
the Romantic Movement set in at the beginning of the nineteenth century.’ 
It was the latter half of that century which saw a sudden revival of the 
theme in no less than three separate arts. Incomparably the most poetic 
version came from Tennyson, first in his early lyric of ‘Sir Galahad, 
later in the mature spiritual beauty of ‘The Holy Grail’ This crowning 
glory of his ‘Idylls of the King’ could never have been written had 
Victorian England not passed through the travail of the Oxford Movement, 
for it is amazingly steeped in Catholicism. In fact, it is a nineteenth- 
century version of Malory, highly etherealized, perhaps too vigorously 
expurgated, substituting for the hard bright colors and vigorous humanity 
of medievalism a wealth of conscious imagery and a mysterious haze 
through which the past is less revived than evoked.” ?° 


Tennyson has the correct idea of the cup used at the Last 
Supper. He tells us of Galahad’s Transubstantiation vision. After 
reference to the altar and the Catholic liturgy, Tennyson lets 
Galahad say: 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark; 

I leap on board: no helmsman steers: 
I float till all is dark: 

A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the holy Grail: 

With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 

Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 

As down dark todes the glory slides, 
And star-like mingles with the stars. (Sir Galahad) 


Many moderns do not know what the Holy Grail means, nor 
what it meant to Catholic England of old. This past winter, in a 
radio broadeast of Parsifal, a New York announcer said that “ the 


28 Schofield, op. cit., p. 171. OHEL, Vol. I, p. 272. 
29 Op. cit., pp. 56, 57. 
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Grail was the cup Mary Magdalene used at the Cross to catch the 
Blood from the Feet of Christ.”” We have actually come to such 
a pass in America that for many people, the Last Supper, the 
Sacrifice of Calvary and of the Mass are simple as unknown as a 
sealed book. Yet most of these people attend or attended schools 
in our land where the Arthuriad and perhaps even the Idylls of 
the King were studied by the hour! One wonders how the Catholic 
faith fared. 

We admit with poets and composers, that some of the ideas of 
the Arthuriad are mixed with elements not Catholic, but in the 
main, the old English legends have the Catholic setting and mean- 
ings. We know, too, that the Church in the Middle Ages at times 
distrusted some Holy Grail romances,*° yet whether in the old 
tales, in the lines of Tennyson or the music of Wagner, the “ affini- 
ties with the Mass ritual are obvious—the miraculous suggestion of 
Transubstantiation is almost overpowering—while the piercing, 
soaring beauty of the music achieves (in Parsifal) precisely that 
sense of a battle against supernatural odds, crowned by super- 
natural ecstasy, which was the essence of the Grail quest.” ** 

The secrets of the Grail in the olden tales are the echo of the 
mysteries of the Mass, and the vision of the Grail is the under- 
standing or appreciation of the Real Presence. But there are 

many more references to the Catholic faith in those 
Secrets of legends. “It is just because of these searching, 
the Grail troubling, multitudinous problems that the inner mean- 

ing of the story remains so challenging. ... But 
after all, the essential, persistent significance of the Grail legend 
is the human quest of the divine. And it was an instinct so sound 
that it amounted to an inspiration when art bound it up inseparably 
with that Holy Eucharist which represents also the divine quest 
of the human.” *” 

Throughout Middle English literature, the Mass, the Sacra- 
ments and other Catholic doctrine are treated with true Catholic 
insight. ‘The liturgical feasts are spoken of with great reverence, 
and were the days from which time was reckoned. 

How different in Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal! For charity 
shown to a leper, Launfal is rewarded by a vision of Christ, Who 
tells him: 


8° Tbhid., 58. 
31 Thid. 
*9 Tbid., p. 59. 
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Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold, it is here—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 
This crust is My body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need: ... 


Sir Launfal awoke as from a swound:— 
“The Grail in my castle here is found! 

Hang my idle armor upon the wall, 

Let it be the spider’s banquet-hall. 

He must be fenced with stronger mail 

Who would seek and find the Holy Grail. 


Of the many other works that treat of noble and knightly ad- 
venture in this period, some of the best are Havelock the Dane, 
King Horn, and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. But, “ of all 

the heroes of British romance, not excepting Arthur 
Character himself, Gawain is the most admirable and the most 
of Gawain interesting.... He is invariably represented as the 

mirror of courtesy, a truly noble knight without fear 
or approach. His courage was unequalled, his benevolence un- 
bounded. . .. Arthur loved him most of all his followers, and 
his companions measured their exploits by his. Tennyson made 
a conspicuous blunder in conceiving him as ‘ adulterous,’ ‘ false,’ 
‘reckless,’ ‘irreverent.’ Nowhere does the irreligious Gawain ap- 
pear in English literature before the time of Malory. . . . Gawain 
and the Green Knight (c. 1370) is incomparably the best of the 
English romances, and one of the finest in any language. It is a 
misfortune that we have no information about the author’s life and 
personality ; for, next to Chaucer his contemporary, he is perhaps 
the greatest of our medieval poets.” ** In the work itself Sir 
Gawain’s praise is sung as follows: 

Gawain was faithful in five and five-fold, for pure he was as gold, void 
of all villainy and endowed with all virtues. For first he was faultless in 
his five senses; and his five fingers never failed him; and all his trust 
upon earth was in the five wounds that Christ bare on the Cross as the 
Creed tells. And whenever this knight found himself in stress of battle 


he deemed well that he drew his strength from the five joys which the 
Queen of Heaven had of her Child. 


Tt is of interest to note that Professor Gollancz argues quite con- 
clusively that there is but one author for the four poems, Pearl, 


33 Schofield, op. cit., pp. 214, 215. 
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Cleanness, Patience, and Sir Gawain.* It was Gollancz who dis- 
covered a manuscript with these four poems in 1890. Granted 
that they are the works of one man, they show his own personality 
very clearly. But all of them are Catholic to the core and show 
that the author had a deep appreciation of the true faith. 

The poem Pearl is so Catholic that those not of our faith can- 
not fathom it. The old and venerable doctrine of the Church on 
the three ways of the spiritual life pervade the poem. It does not 

seem to be an elegy for a dead child; but rather an allegory 
The _on the progress of the soul from the purgative to the illumi- 
Poem native and finally to the unitive state. The symbolism of 
Pearl the poem has received much attention in recent years. 

Sister Madeleva sees in the poem an exposition of spiritual 
dryness or interior desolation; in short—a spiritual autobiogra- 
phy.** This would take us through the various ways of the spiritual 
life. Buta still more profound and beautiful explanation of Pearl 
is that of R. M. Garrett.*° 

Garrett interprets the poem as a tribute to the Holy Eucharist. 
Considering the Catholic background and medieval devotion, he 
sees the poem as an allegory of praise and adoration to Christ the 
Lamb in Heaven and in the Blessed Sacrament. Despite all that 
may be said against this interpretation, if considered more closely, 
it seems to be quite in harmony not only with the poem but also 
with Catholic truth. However, Garrett is wrong when he says that 
the structure of the poem conforms roughly to the structure of the 
Mass save the adoration after the Agnus Dei. But the idea of 
adoration as the main end of sacrifice is correct and this is perhaps 
what the critic is trying to express. Although the author of Pearl 
gives a paraphrase of Chapters XIV, XXI and XXII of the Apo- 
calypse, he does not mean them to be merely a commentary on 
Heaven. To say that it is not tradition in the Church to adore 
Christ as the Lamb is wrong. In the Gospels, in the Mass, in the 
Breviary and the Ponttfical Christ is honored as the Lamb of God, 
the sacrifice for the sins of the world. Many are the paintings 
and statues of Catholic Europe honoring Christ as the Lamb.** 


84 QHEL, Vol. I, I. Gollancz. Chap. XV, “ Pearl, Patience, Cleanness, and 
Sir Gawayne,” pp. 357-373. 

*° Sister Madeleva, Pearl—A Study, New York, Appleton, 1925. 

*° The Pearl, University of Washington Publications, IV, pp. 1-45. Russell 
H. Robbins, “ Popular Prayers in Middle English Verse” in Modern Philoso- 
phy, 1939, XXXVI, pp. 337-350; “ Private Prayers in Middle English Verse ” 
in Studies in Philosophy, 1939, XXXVI, pp. 466-475. 

*7 John I, 36; Apoc., XIV, 1, 4; XIX, 7, 9; XXII, 1, 3. Easter Liturgy in 
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So the praise of the Lamb in Heaven is true also of Christ in 
the Holy Eucharist. Ipse enim verus est Agnus, qui abstulit pec- 
cata mundt, we sing in the Paschal Preface. Again at the sequence 
in the Paschal Mass we are reminded that Agnus redemit oves, 
Christus innocens Patri, Reconciliavit peccatores. But why stress 
the obvious? Moreover, there need not be a strict similarity of 
sab peat between the structure of the poem and the parts of the 

ass. 

Sister Madeleva has good arguments showing that the poem deals 
with spiritual dryness and the quest of perfection. Looking at 
the works of the century in which Pearl was written it is highly 
probable that such a meaning was actually intended by the devout 
author. Seeking for spiritual and lasting joy in Christ is the aim 
of every good Christian. To illustrate this the Middle Ages fre- 
quently employed symbolism and allegory. It must be admitted, 
however, that symbolism and allegory at times becloud the truth. 
This is also true of the Pearl. 

By calling the attention of the students to such works as Pearl, 
Patience, and Cleanness we show them the rich Catholic culture of 
Middle English literature and interest them in worthwhile subjects 
of theology, biblical study and liturgy. A class in such a work 
will open new vistas for our students and interest them in the beau- 
ties of medieval studies. 

Other works that might be studied with profit are, The Romance 
of the Rose and The Riming Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester. 
In religious poetry there are also such classics as Poema Morale 

(1165); Ormulwm (1800), a paraphrase of the Gospels 
Other in homily; Handlyng Synne by Robert Manning of 
Works Broome has short couplets commenting on the Command- 

ments, Sacraments and deadly sins; The Prick of Con- 
science long ascribed to Richard Rolle of Hampole (Hermit) but 
shown by recent research to be the work of an unknown author. 
Richard Rolle has, however, two excellent works to his certain 
eredit, viz., The Amending of Infe and The Fire of Love.** The 
original popularity of Cursor Mundi is well attested by the large 
number of manuscripts in which it is preserved.*? The Speculum 


Missal and Breviary; Consecration of Altar in Pontifical. Mauritius de la 
Taille, Mysterium Fidei. Parisiis, Gabriel Beauchesne, 1931. Elucidatio IV, 
pp. 57-65. lIldefonse Schuster, The Sacramentary, Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, 1925. Cf. Vol. II, pp. 171-372 for Holy Week and Easter Liturgy. 

88 Otto Karrer, Die Grosse Glut. Teatgeschichte der Mystik im Mittel- 
altar. Miinchen, Ars Sacra, Miiller, 1926, pp. 439, 531. 

8° CHEL, Vol. I, pp. 374-401, 385. . 
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Meditantis and Confessio Amentis of John Gower are also com- 
mendable.*® 
The Middle English ballad also reveals the Catholic back- 
ground of the people whence it sprang. Its subject-matter is ad- 
venture (Robin Hood Cycle), love, hate, riddles, stories and super- 
stition. It was Thomas Perey who discovered many ancient 
ballads in an old English inn in 1765. He published them under 
the title Relics of Ancient English Verse. This book has been 
called the ‘‘ Bible of the Romantic Movement in England.” 
Middle English has its own difficulties in regard to langauge. 
Hence it is necessary to remember that Middle English texts 
represent a spoken language of many local varieties, all of them 
developing rapidly. Thus: “ Every linguistic fact should be 
thought of in terms of time, place, and circumstance, not because 
absolute precision in these points is attainable, but 
Mandeville because the attempt to attain it helps to distinguish 
accurate knowledge from conclusions which are not 
free from doubt.” ** To encourage the student, however, let it be 
said that most Middle English works can easily be read with profit 
and amusement. The development of the language from its Ger- 
man and French sources is of absorbing interest. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing charming bit of Mandeville’s Travels will prove our point. 
Now schall I seye you sewyngly of contrees and yles that ben beyond 
the contrees that I have spoken of. Wherefore I seye you, in passynge be the 
long of Cathaye toward the high Ynde, and toward Bacharye, men passen 
be a Kyngdom that men clepen ‘ Caldilhe,’ that is a full fair contré. And 
there groweth a manner of fruyt, as though it weren gowrdes; and whan 
thei ben rype, men kutten hem ato, and men fynden withinne a lytill 
lomb, withouten wolle.(!?) And men eten bothe the frut and the best: 
and that is a great merueylle. Of that frute I haue eten, allthough it were 


wondirfull: but that I knowe wel, that God is merueyllous in his 
werkes,*? 


The dominant figure of the Middle English period is Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Despite the fact that he is often verbose and 
Chaucer that some of his subjects are indelicate, Chaucer is de- 
voutly Catholic. In the prologue of the Prioress’s Tale 

we have an example of tender devotion to the Mother of God: 


*° CHEL, Vol. II, Chap. VI, pp. 153-178. 

“Kenneth Sisam, Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose, Oxford, 1923. 
Appendix, p. 267. 

“2 Tbid., p. 107. 
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Wherefor in laude, as I best can or may, 

Of thee (Christ), and of the mhyte lily-flour 
Which that thee bar, and is a mayde alway, 
To telle a storie I wol do my labour; 

Not that I may encresen hir honour; 

For she hirself is honour, and the rote 

Of bountee, next hir Sonne, and soules bote. 


O moder mayde! O mayde moder free! 

O bush unbrent, brenninge in Moyses sighte, 

That revisedest doun fro the deitee, 

Thurgh thyn humblesse, the Goost that in th’ alighte, 
Of whos vertu, whan he thyn herte lighte, 
Conceived was the Fadres Sapience, 

Help me to telle it in thy reverence! 


Lady! Thy bountee, thy magnificence, 

Thy vertu, and thy grete humilitee 

Ther may no tonge expresse in no science; 
For somtyme, lady, er men praye to thee, 
Thou goost biforn, of thy benignitee, 

And getest us the light, thurgh thy preyere, 
To gyden us unto thy Sone so dere.*® 


Let the student peruse the works of Chaucer and he will not fail 
to note how profoundly Catholic England was in that day. 
Few poems of the Middle Ages excite more speculation 
Piers than those grouped under the general title of The 
Plowman Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman. It 
is said of them: 


Obviously very popular in the latter half of the fourteenth century, the 
time of their compositicn, they remained popular throughout the fifteenth 
century, were regarded in the sixteenth by the leaders of the reformation 
as an inspiration and a prophecy, and, in modern times, have been quoted 
by every historian of the fourteenth century as the most vivid and trust- 
worthy sources for the social and economic history of the time. Yet their 
early popularity has resulted in the confusion of what is really the work 
of five different men, and in the creation of a mythical author of all these 
poems and one other; and the nature of the interest of the sixteenth cen- 
tury reformers has caused a misunderstanding of the objects and aims of 
the satire contained in the poems separately and collectively.** 


Others think that this work is of one man, William Langland. 
The poems give us a good view of the religious and social back- 
ground of English contemporary life. Their author is a reformer, 
who does not urge revolution but wishes every man to do his own 


48 Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Student’s Cambridge Edition. Ed. 
by F. N. Robinson. New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1933, p. 194. 
44 COHEL, Vol. II, p. 1. 
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work and thus better all society. At the time there was a great 
labor problem in England owing to the Black Death and the break- 
down of old traditions. Although certain passages are fiery there 
is no communism or revolution in Langland’s suggestions. He 
wants a well ordered Christendom and a peaceful England under 
the rule of Christ and the Catholic Church. Be that as it may, 
more people were “fired” by his work than enlightened to a 
peaceful life! Whilst chastising human faults amongst clergy 
and people, the author of these poems is still loyal to the Catholic 
Church, who thus addresses the plowman: 


Thou oughtest to know me; I received thee first and taught thee faith, 
and thou didst promise to love me loyally while thy life should endure. 

The plowman then falls upon his knees asking for favour and to know 
the will of Christ: Teach me to no treasure, but tell me this, how I may 
save my soul! 46 


Hence there is no idea of breaking from the Church as the later 
would-be reformers. Piers the plowman is a Christian, but at 
times he may personify Christ or the Pope. The work is worthy 
of study by Catholic students. 


Other samples of lyrics deeply religious and dating to the 
Middle English Period are the following: 


Qur1A AMORE LANGUEO. 


In the vaile of restles mynd, 
I sowght in mownteyn and in mede, 
Trustyng a treu lofe for to fynd. 
Upon an hyll than toke I hede; 
A voise I herd—nere I yede— 
In gret dolour complaynyng tho: 
“See, dere soule, my sydes blede, 
Quia amore langueo.’ 


Upon thys mownt I fant a tree; 
Undir thys tree a man sittyng; 

From hede to fote wowndyd was he, 
Hys hert-blode I saw bledyng; 

A semely man to be a kyng, 
A graciose face to loke unto, 

I askyd hym how he had paynyng, 
He said; ‘Quia amore langueo. 


I am treu love that fals was never: 


My sistur, manny’s soule I loved hyr thus: 
Because I wold on no myse dissevere, 
I left my kyngdome gloriouse; 


“5 Ibid, p. 7. 
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I purveyd hyr a place full preciouse; 
She flytt, I folowyd; I luffed her soo 

That I suffered thes paynes piteuouse, 
Quia Amore langueo.’ 4¢ 


I Stne or A MAIDEN. 

I syng of a mayden 

That is makeless; 
Kyng of alle kynges 

To here Sone sche ches. 
He cam also stylle 

There his moder was 
As dew in Aprylle 

That fallyt on the gras; 
He cam also stylle 

To his moderes bowr 
As dew in Aprylle 

That fallyt on the flour; 
He cam also stylle 

There his modder lay 
As dew in Aprylle 

That fallyt on the spray 
Moder and maydyn 

Was never non but sche; 
Wel may swych a lady 

Godes moder be.*7 


In view of the extravagant claims made for Wyclif and his 
translation of the Bible in this period it is necessary to make a 
few observations. He was a studious priest who loved the Scrip- 

tures. Indeed, his departure from the Catholic Rule of 
Wyclif’s faith and his appeal to the Bible for everything brands 
Bible him as the first of the Protestant reformers. Among 

Wyclif’s English works, a translation of the Bible is 
ascribed to him. Just how true it is that he translated the entire 
Bible is not known. Certain it is that there were in circulation 
before his time many copies of single books of the Bible and the 
whole of the New Testament could be read in English translations 
made mainly for monks and nuns. Indeed, Sir Thomas More 
makes the important statement (in his Drologue) that there were 
translations dating before Wyclif and he says explicitly that the 
whole Bible had been translated by “ virtuous and well-learned 
men.” In fact, Wyclif’s actual share in the translation ascribed 


46 Albert S. Cook, A Literary Middle Hnglish Reader, New York, Ginn, 
1915, pp. 438, 440. 
47 Toid., p. 466. 
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to him is uncertain. Since he had fellow-workers, especially 
Nicholas Hereford and John Purvey, it may be said that Wyclif 
was probably the centre of the movement. 

Here are some parts of the Bible in English before the time of 
Wyclif: 


Old English Psalter (IX Century) 

Cambridge Psalter (Latin and English, XI Century) 
Canterbury Psalter (Old English Psalter Gloss, XII Century) 
Vitellius Psalter (XI Century) 

Lambeth Psalter (XI Century) 

Salisbury Psalter (Gloss, XI Century) 

Surtee Psalter (Rolle, XIV Century) 

Old English Psalter (Gloss, X Century) 

Regius Psalter (Old English Psalter Gloss, X Century) 
Old English Psalter Gloss (Stowe, XI Century) 
Tiberius Psalter (XI Century) 

Arundel Psalter (XI Century) 

Bosworth Psalter Gloss (X Century) 

Penatential Psalms (2, XV Century) 


While the Bible was well known to the English people in the 
later Middle Ages, especially from folklore, plays, songs and other 
literary works, we must admit that until the present we have not 
found a manuscript containing the entire Bible in Middle English 
that antedates Wyclif. As already pointed out, however, the 
Bible was used by the Catholic Church and there are at least one 
hundred and seventy manuscripts of that Bible still extant. Some 
of them are magnificently adorned and they include both the 
earlier and later versions of the Wyclifite Bible.** 

Should some English scholar give us a work on the Bible and its 
influence in England like Dr. Rost has done for Germany, it would 
be a welcome contribution to the subject. 

Besides reading and explaining the Bible, the clergy also used 
the drama to instruct the people. Emile Legoius says: The re- 

ligious theatre is an institution of Christianity which 
The Old had the same origin and a like evolution in all the 
Drama _ Christian countries of Europe, so much so that it is seen 
wrongly or out of perspective if it be studied in one 


48 Hans Rost, op. cit., p. 182-184. Richard Wiilker, Geschichte der en- 
glischen Literatur von den dltesten Zeiten bis zur Genenwart. Leipzig. Biblio- 
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country alone.... First given within the church and declaimed 
in Latin, these diologues developed into small dramas when they 
left the church and were played in the porch and when they 
exchanged Latin for the vernacular, two conditions essential to the 
needed hberty.*° 

The earliest dramas respected the Nativity and Easter Cycles, 
but the institution of the feast of Corpus Christi in 1264 and its 
popular appeal gave this day pre-eminence. The Easter and 
Christmas Cycles were performed together on that day. The whole 
Bible and the great facts of religious history were thus produced 
before the people. Thus, too, the morality plays came into being. 
These all were called Mystery Plays from the old French Mester, 
meaning occupation. This name derived from the gilds which 
played for such occasions. The plays of York, Dublin, Digby, 
Neweastle, Townley, Wakefield and Woodkird Abbey are still 
extant. These cycles were first completed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury and finally rearranged in the fifteenth. That these plays were 
very popular is easily understood. Langland casts some of his 
scenes in the mould of the mirale-plays. 

The mystery plays regarded the Bible, miracles and the lives . 
of the saints. The development of the religious theatre was less 
disturbed in England than in France.” Emile Legouis admits that 
the Scriptures were well presented. Perhaps that is why there 
was no great need for a complete Bible in Middle English. He 
says: “. . . the religious drama had a value due to the simple 
grandeur of the total conception, and the artlessness of the means 
used to call up the whole of Scripture before the people is dis- 
arming. The poets effaced themselves before their subjects.” ™ 

The earliest extant morality plays are from the fifteenth century. 
They are miracle plays but of a more intellectual and didactic 
character. They demanded greater attention. Hveryman and 
Mankind are excellent examples of morality plays. They are 
masterpieces of religious drama. Hveryman is the most beautiful 
of all these plays, Y avid is still performed in many countries.” 


graphisches Institut. 1896. Haenisch, “Inquiry into the Sources of the 
Cursor Mundi” in Oursor Mundi, Ed. R. Morris, London, 1874-93, p. 3s. 
Schofield, op. cit., pp. 379-389. 

49 Hmile Legouis, op cit., p. 185. 

50 Toid., p. 188. 

5! Tbid., p. 189. 

52 A W. Pollard, English Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes. Ox- 
ford, 1890. J. M. Manly, Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama, 2 Vols., 
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These various religious plays prove again that England was 
Catholic, and an integral part of Catholic Europe in the Ages of 
the Faith. The devastation of Catholicism in the sixteenth century 
swept both the plays and the faith from the land. 
Since there is a special paper on “ The Influence of Franciscan- 
ism in Catholic English Literature ” it will suffice 
Franciscans here to mention merely a few facts in regard to the 
in Early Franciscans and literature in the period of Middle 
England English. Though most of their writings, especially 
at Oxford, were in Latin, still the Friars Minor had 
undoubted influence in shaping and moulding the thought and 
literature of the times by their sermons and teaching. Pope Pius 
XI writes of the early English Friars Minor: 

From this eager desire to promote Christian knowledge and to train the 
clergy for the apostolic ministry it came about that a “ Studium Generale ” 
of the Friars Minor was established at Oxford, and so well established 
that it is deservedly reckoned amongst the chief glories of the whole Order, 
inasmuch as in the course of ages, of those who taught there as masters, 
or who studied there as students, many attained to the highest distinction 
and fame. And if indeed the University quickly gained a pre-eminent 
place and became conspicuous among the Universities of Europe, this is 
attributed by learned and sagacious men to the friendly and almost 
family intercourse which continuously existed between the “ Studium 
Generale” of the Friars Minor and the University.®* 


The lights of the Order in England were also the lights of the 
land. Such names as Alexander of Hales, Haymo of Faversham, 
Richard of Middleton, Robert Grosseteste, Adam Rufus, Adam 

Marsh, Rogert Bacon and William of Occam will ever 
Lights of be dear to the Order and to the English people. 
the Order Perhaps they did not write in English, but they surely 

spoke it and influenced the people who wrote it. The 
greatest Franciscan of Oxford, John Duns Scotus had lasting 
influence on the university and on philosophic thought. 


Boston, 1900-1903. Edmund Dale, National Life and Character in the Mirror 
of Harly English Literature. Cambridge U. Press, 1907, p. 249. Kenneth 
Sisam, op. cit., pp. 171-184; 185-203. 

53“ Tetter of Pope Pius XI on the Seventh Centenary of the Coming of the 
Friars Minor to England,” in Blessed Agnellus and the English Grey Friars, 
by Fr. Gilbert, O.S.F.C. London, Burns and Oates, 1937. Appendix IV, pp. 
121-123. 

54 Hilarin Felder, O.F.M.Cap., Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Studien im 
Franciskanerorden bis wm die Mitte des 13 Jahrhunderts, Freiburg, 1904. 
Fr. Cuthbert, O.8.F.C., Life of St. Francis of Assisi, London, 1912. John M. 
Lenhart, O.F.M.Cap., “ Science in the Franciscan Order ” in Franciscan Studies, 
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In Middle English, the Friars Minor are both praised and 
blamed by various authors. Surely there were good and bad 
friars. Both types are found in the literature of the times. Piers 
the Plowman says there are good friars and of them he has no 
need to tell (1. 851) but toward the bad friars some authors cannot 
be critical enough. Suflice this little verse in Political Poems by 
Wright, 1, 266. The author as many others, including Wyclif, 
ascribe the friars’ paternity to Cain and prove it thus: 


Now see the truth whether it be so. 
That friars Carmes come of K, 

The friars Austins come of A, 

Friars Jacobynes of I, 

Of M come the friars Minors; 

Thus grounded Caim these four orders 
That fill the world full of errors 

And of hypocrisy. 


Piers the Plowman and Chaucer are hard on the friars, but we may 
conclude that much of what Chaucer sdys is heavy banter; and even 
though there is some truth in what both authors say, still we know 
the conditions of the times. Not all the friars were bad! 

Wright has some songs against the friars but in those songs he 
willy nilly praises them. We learn that they preached Christ 
crucified, and represented Christ as the vision seen by St. Francis. 
Concerning their preaching and representations of Christ, he 
writes: 

First thai gabben on God, that alle men may se, 
When thai hangen him on hegh on a grene tre, 
With leves and with blossomes that bright are of ble, 
That was never Goddes Son, by my leute. 
With an O and an I, men wenen that thai wede, 
To carpe so of clergy that can not thair Crede. 


Thai have done him on a croys fer up in the skye, 
And festned on hym wyenges, as he shuld flie; 
This fals feyned byleve shal thai soure bye, 
On that lovelych Lord so for to lye. 
With an O and an I, one sayd full stille: 
‘ Armachan distroy ham, if it is Goddes wille! ’ 


There comes one out of the skye in a grey goun, (Francis) 
As it were an hoghyerd hyand (going) to toun; 
Thai have mo goddes than we, I say by Mahoun, 


Vol. I, St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. D. S. Sharp, “ Franciscan 
Philosophy at Oxford.” British Society of Franciscan Studies, XVI, Oxford, 
1930. CHEL, Chap. X, pp. 203-240. 
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Alle men under ham that ever beres croun. (Tonsure) 
With an O and an I, why shuld thai not be shent? (destroyed) 
Ther wantes noght bot a fyre that thai nere alle brent. 


Went I forther on my way in that same tyde; (time) 
Ther I sawe a frere blede in myddes of his syde; (Francis) 
Bothe in hondes and in fete had he woundes wyde. 
To serve to that same frer thr pope mot abyde. (must wait) 
With an O and I, I wonder of thes dedes, 
To se a pope holde a dische why] the frer bledes.” °° 


We have, however, a fine lyric poem by the Franciscan ‘Thomas 
of Hales. It is a “ luve-run ” of 210 lines, written probably in the 
reign of Henry III (before 1240) at the request of anun. Scholars 

do not agree as to the date, but it is certainly of the 
Thomas middle thirteenth century. Ten Brink says of this poem: 
of Hales “ We have here an art-poetry not quite developed in form, 
of the simplest, noblest mould, a contemplative lyric, 
which, springing from warm feeling, moves calmly and quietly, 
without subtlety or reflection or trifling with forms, in euphonious, 
richly figurative speech.” °° Here is a sample of the Franciscan’s 
lyric: 
A! swete, if thu ikneowe 
The gode thewes of thisse Childe! 
He is feyr, and bryht on heowe, 
Of glede chere, or mode mylde, 
Of lufsum lost, of truste treowe, 
Freo of heorte, of wisdom wilde; 


Ne Thurfte the never reowe, 
Myhtestu do the in his hylde.*’ 


Fr. Victor Green concludes his fine study with the following poem 
from Carlton Brown’s edition of Hnglish Lyrics of the Thirteenth 
Century (Oxford, 1932, p. 126) with modernization of the “ th ” 
sign: 
I Witt BEcoME A FRIAR. 
“No more ne willi wicked be, 

Forsake ich wille this world-is fe, 

this wildis wedis this folen gle; 

ich wul be mild of chere, 

of cnottis scal me girdil be, 

becomen ich wil frere. 


Frere menur i wil me make, 
and lecherie i wille asake; 


56 A. S. Cook, op. cit., pp. 364, 365. 
°° Ten Brink, Early Hnglish Literature, London, 1883, pp. 208-11. 
57 Cook, op. cit., p. 435. 
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to ihesu christ ich wil me take 
and serue in holi churche, 

al in mi ouris for to wake, 
goddis wille to wurche. 


Wurche i wille this workes gode, 
for him that boyht us in the rode; 
from his side ran the blode, 

so dere he gon us bie— 

for sothe i tel him more than wore 
that hautit licherie.” 58 


In concluding our brief study, may we express the hope that 
English teachers give more time to the Catholic periods of English 
Literature. The fruit will be not only scholars but also defenders 
of the Church. For it will be brought home to all that the roots of 
English literature are in Catholic times and its greatest glory in 
Catholic themes. Middle English is not too hard to read. By 
training students in this ancient lore we shall give them a new 
source of delight, and shall open to them new vistas and possibili- 
ties for scholarly research for the good of letters and for the glory 
of the Church. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. JOACHIM DALEIDEN, O.F.M.:—I congratulate Fr. Cuthbert on the 
‘choice of the principle upon which he based his paper. His angle of the 
Anglo-Saxon Middle English writings both enhances the value of his article 

and “ gets the convention off” to a good start. To make 
this contribution even more practical, a bibliography of 
A Plea for translations of entire works from pre-Modern English would 
ibli hy be welcome. This would fill a great need in our schools and 
ibuogra phy colleges. Regarding the History of English Literature by 
Legouis and Cazamian, I think he overstressed its value in 

face of the more useful Cambridge History of English Literature. 

Another remark I should like to make—it was observed that “ lesser 
earlier works were prerequisites for later genres of literature.” One might 
go further and maintain that a writer like Malory through his Morte D’Arthur 
stands at the fountainhead of English fiction of novel length, and that Chaucer 
finds his place at the source of the short story (Pardoner’s Tale) and poetry. 


58 Victor G. Green, O.F.M.Cap., B.Litt. (Oxon) The Franciscans in Medieval 
English Life (1224-1348). Franciscan Studies, Vol. XX, St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J., 1939, pp. 157, 158. 
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CATHOLIC ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 
REFORMATION PERIOD 


Fr. Toomas Grassmann, O.M.C. 


Part I 


The House of Tudor as rulers of England, beginning with the 
accession to the throne by Henry VIII and ending at the death of 
- Queen Elizabeth, so affected Catholic thought and expression that 
it is quite impossible to present an historical account of the Catho- 
lic English literary achievements of the XVI century without 
placing the rulers of England in bold relief. The State and the 
Church underwent fateful changes and these very changes influ- 
enced literature in different ways just as did the Renaissance 
which, “ having opened up fresh branches of classical learning, 
especially Greek poetry and philosophy, awakened and stimulated 
the human mind both to good and to evil.” 

Henry VII was the first Tudor king of England! He died in 
1509. The people were still Catholic but English prose, which no 
one had written before Sir John Mandeville’s translator (d. 13862) 

except in devotional treatises, now claimed by far the 
Henry VII largest share of published literature. Translations 

were being made from all cultivated languages and 
each new version begot the desire for another. The progress of 
Turkish conquest, the discoveries of the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
the availability of books through the almost recently invented 
printing press, all these various influences, so favorable to litera- 
ture, may be summed up under the head of Renaissance and can 
be accepted as an indication of the avenues of thought through 
which men’s mind wandered. 

However, no matter what is said of the Renaissance or even of 
the Humanistic movement, the XVI century opened with the 
presentation to the public by an anonymous writer of the forcible 
morality play Hveryman. 

As a morality play Everyman is an allegory cast into dramatic 
form and as such is held to be one of the best examples of the 
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form in literature. This particular literary composi- 
Everyman tion has survived the centuries having been presented 

during many recent years at Salzburg. The theme is 
based upon God’s sending the Angel of Death to call a soul to an: 
accounting. The soul seeks a companion on his journey to God 
but finds none to accompany him save Good Works. 

A contributor of Catholic literary thought who died during the 
first years of the XVI century was Robert Henryson, a Scottish 
poet (1480 %-1506?) of whose life little is known but who is 

esteemed as standing among the best of the followers 
Henryson of Chaucer. Henryson is credited with various poems, 

chief among which are the Testament of Cresserd; a 
collection of Fables from Aesop; also Orpheus and Eurydice. It is 
in his poem The Bloody Sark (shirt), which closes with a eee 
explanation, that Catholic ideas are revealed. 

An interesting translation from the French, during 1502, was 

accomplished by William Atkinson, D.D. (d. 1509) 
Atkinson who rendered into English three books of the Imita- 
tion of Christ. 

Belonging to this same period is Bernard Andre (Andreas) 
a native of Toulouse and an Augustinian friar who was the 
chronographer of the reign of Henry VII and poet laureate of 

England. However, his writings are mostly in Latin and 
Andre show the influence of the contemporary Renaissance, both 

as to thought and diction. His mention in this paper is 
justified because of his title as the poet laureate of the division 
which ends with the death of Henry VII. 

As the second of the three Tudor kings, Henry VIII’s reign 
was the longest and the most fateful epoch in the history of the 
English people. For thirty-eight years this prince ruled his 

subjects (1509-1547) and by his hand brought about 
Henry VIII the disruption of the Church or the so-called Re- 

formation. So important were the effects of the 
Reformation upon Catholic English literature that the writer of 
this paper is presenting a review of Catholic English writers 
rather than an analysis of Catholic English literature. This 
determination was arrived at after an exhaustive study of some 
30,000 names contained in the Dictionary of National Biography 
whereby it became evident that Catholic expressions in prose, 
poetry and drama gradually diminished during the XVI century 
while controversial and apologetical writings increased. Neverthe- 
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less, the Catholic contribution to English literature as such was 
not entirely nullified as is evident from the material presented in 
this review. English Catholic literature did not die a natural death 
during the Reformation! It was condemned to death by royal 
decrees! The second section of this review will present the facts 
upon which these two last statements are based. 


Ante-Reformation 


The reign of Henry VIII may be divided into an ante-Reforma- 
tion period, that is, when the king was still Catholic-minded, 
from 1509 to about 1535, and his actual Reformation from 1535 
to 1547. 

To the first period belong the writings of men as Hawes, Lord 
Berners (John Bourchier), Colet, Dunbar, Lilly, Fisher, More 
and others. From among these special attention is given to Lord 
Berners, Colet, Fisher and More. Notes concerning other writers 
are to be found in the Biography of more than one hundred names 
which forms an appendix to this review. 

John Bourchier, second Baron Berners, is credited with having 
rendered the most perfect example of English prose in the first 
quarter of the XVI century through his translation of Froissarts 

Chronicles. Furthermore, his translation from the 
Lord Berners Spanish of Guevara’s Dial of Princes is of literary 

significance since it is esteemed by some as being 
the parent of euphuism which became prevalent in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Lord Berners was probably born about 1467 
and died as Governor of Calais in 1532. 

John Colet, son of Sir John Colet, was born in London 1467 
and there died on September 18, 1519. He was ordained priest in 
1497-8 and later, as the Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, became the 

founder of the great school of St. Paul’s with which his 
Colet name is associated even to this day. The purpose of this 

school was to provide a sound Christian education. At the 
death of his father in 1505 he inherited a fortune which he devoted 
to public purposes. John Colet’s contribution to Catholic English 
Literature was diversified. Among his writings are A right fruit- 
ful admonition concerning the order of a good Christian man’s life; 
Convocation Sermon of 1512; An Exposition of St. Paul’s first 
Epistle to the Corinthians; Letters to Radulphus on the Mosaic 
account of the Creation; Statutes of St. Paul’s School and some 
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minor works. He was the intimate friend and for a time the 
spiritual adviser of Sir Thomas More. When St. Paul’s School 
was opened, William Lily, the well known grammarian (not 
William Lilly the astrologer), was the first head master but Colet 
exercised a close personal supervision over the school. 

It was quite natural for a man of the type of Saint John 
Fisher, to have left to posterity evidences of his untiring zeal! 
Created Bishop of Rochester on October 14, 1504, in the same year 

he was elected Chancellor of Cambridge University to 
Fisher which post he was re-elected annually for ten years and 

then appointed for life. St. John Fisher possessed digni- 
fied courage to the extent that he did not fear the anger of Henry 
VIII in his suit for divorce from Queen Catherine but fearlessly 
defended the queen’s cause and declared that he was ready to die 
on behalf of the indissolubility of marriage. His death by be- 
heading took place on June 22, 1535. 

The contribution of St. John Fisher to literature amounted to 
twenty-six works of which some are printed and some are in manu- 
script. A list of the martyrs’ writings is found in Gillow’s 
Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Catholics. During 
1876, volume one of Fisher’s collected English works appeared in 
print. From among these can be mentioned Treatise concerning 
the seven penctential psalms; Sermon against the pernicious doc- 
trine of Martin Luther; The Ways to Perfect Religion; and A 
spiritual consolation written to his sister Elizabeth. (Note— 
these titles are given as they are found written in records). 

Sir Thomas More, or, as he is better known as a loyal son of 
the Church, St. Thomas More, followed the illustrious Bishop of 
Rochester in death within exactly two weeks, having been beheaded 
on July 6, 1535. 

As Sir Thomas More, this martyr of England devoted 

More his leisure to literature and became intimate with Colet, 
Lily and Erasmus. By profession Sir Thomas was a lawyer 

but it is evident that law did not absorb all of his energies nor 
time. He wrote poetry, both Latin and English, as well as prose. 

The book upon which the literary reputation of Sir Thomas 
More rests is his Utopia. Originally written in Latin and first 
published at Louvain in 1516, then successively at Paris, Basel, 
and Vienna, Utoma was not available in English before 1551 when 
Ralph Robinson made a translation. 

The foundation theme of Utopia is supposed to be found in the 
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ideal commonwealth of Plato where laws and customs seem so 
obviously right that no one hardly doubts that they do exist 
somewhere. Everybody works but no one works to excess! There 
are no wars except for grievous wrongs! Kings should be for- 
bidden to hoard; there should be no monopolies! Utopia sharply 
censures the social inequalities and injustices which More pre- 
ceives at home. Sir Thomas More knew perfectly well that in 
no age had public faith been more systematically violated by 
sovereigns than in his own. His satire is an excellent specimen 
of the mocking yet earnest Renaissance spirit of which he was a 
leading English representative. 

After Utopia, the next important work ascribed to More is the 
unfinished Life of King Richard the Third. A Latin version of 
this work exists and it has been questioned which is the original. 
However, there is some discussion whether this work should not be 
attributed to Cardinal Morton in which case More would be only 
the translator. Be this as it may, the neatness of the style, which 
led Hallam (Henry Hallam 1777-1859) to term it the first Eng- 
lish classic, is a phenomenon not uncommon in translations from 
the Latin. 

When death hovered near him in the Tower of London, Sir 
Thomas More wrote his Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation. 
Commenting upon this last work in a comparison with Utopia, 
Benjamin Musser remarks: “The subtle, the somewhat veiled 
Utopia is interpreted only upon reading the blessed martyr’s final 
creative writing, penned in his last months in the Tower... 
Here you have the saint where before you had the idealistic lawyer. 
In his other chief writings, the Infe of Pico della Mirandola and 
the Life of Richard the Third, we find chiefly the philosophical 
biographer. It is only in his very beautiful Dialogue—and in his 
poems—that we come to know intimately the texture of the soul 
of him who has been called “ England’s merriest Chancellor,” 
the last product of Merrie England in her merriment of the Ages 
of Faith.” 

Catholic thought certainly breathes in every line of Consider 
Well and Catholic doctrine is well presented in the writings of 
him who now is known as St. Thomas More, Martyr. Among the 
better known prose writings should be mentioned A dialogue of 
Sir Thomas More, Knight .. of divers matters, as of the veneration 
and worship of images and relics, praying to saints and going on 
pilgrimages; The Supplication of Souls; Sir Thomas More’s 
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answer to the first part of the poisoned book named ‘ The Supper 
of the Lord’; Treatise to receive the blessed Body of our Lord, 
sacramentally and virtually both; and other writings of a religious 
character. 

A collection of Sir Thomas More’s English works was published 
by William Rastell, his nephew, at London in 1557 but has never 
been reprinted and is now rare and costly. Between 1928 and 
1932 2 volumes of the Rastell Edition were published by the 
Cornhill Publishers of Boston, Mass. 


Reformation 


With Bishop Fisher and Chancellor More removed from life, 
Henry VIII entered into the full action of his Reformation and 
broadened the religious issue year by year until his very death in 
1547. During these years, that is from 1535 to 1547, men under- 
went a change of heart, either by choice or through fear, so that 
some writers living during this second period of the reign of 
Henry VIII, even though they had made contributions to Catholic 
English literature prior to the Reformation as Catholics, neverthe- 
less, seemed to have accepted the reformed religion before death. 
Two such names can be mentioned simply as a matter of informa- 
tion: Alexander Barclay (1475 ?-1552) and Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(1503 ?-1542). Barclay is given credit for having broken up the 
hexameter, found in the Latin works which he translated, into 
English rhyme royal. Wyatt, together with the Earl of Surrey 
(Henry Howard 1517 ?-1547), introduced the sonnet into England. 

Henry VIII's esteem for literature may be inferred from the 
thorough education which he gave to his children and from the 
number of eminent scholars to whom he granted pensions in foreign 

states or on whom he bestowed preferment in his own 
Effect realm. ‘“ When he ascended the throne there still existed 

a spirit of freedom in England; but in the lapse of a few 
years that spirit had fled and before death Henry had grown into 
a despot and the people had shrunk into a nation of slaves.” 
These are the words of the Catholic historian John Lingard. 
(Lingard’s History of England, Vol. V, p. 108). It is little 
wonder then that Catholic English thought in poetry, prose and 
drama gradually lessened during this century even though it was 
very evident in controversy. 
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It is not out of place to remark that during this period of the 
XVI century there was an orthographical movement in England. 
Sir John Cheke (of doubtful religious leanings) endeavored to 
change the writing and spelling of English words by excluding 
the letter E from the end of all words such as “ excus ” for excuse ; 
“giv” for give; “deceiv”’ for deceive; “ prais ” 
Orthography: for praise etc. However, in words ending with the 
Cheke 1542 — sound of E he added a double e at the end as for 
instance, “‘ necessity” which he spelled “ neces- 
sitee.” The same application was used for A and I. Letters with- 
out sound he discarded, e. g., “fruits became “ frutes,” “ doubt ” 
was spelled “ dout,” “ whole ” was transformed into “ hole.” Cheke 
also advocated and practised other changes which are not included 
in this short report. Nevertheless, it is interesting to know that 
he advocated the exclusion of all words which were not of true 
English or Saxon origin. 

Contemporary with Cheke was Sir Thomas Smith (1513-1577) 
who accepted the reformed religion. Smith was concerned with the 
correct writing of English and the true sounding of the letters and 

the words. As an educator, he advocated the use of 
Smith twenty-nine letters and specified them as being nineteen 

Roman, four Greek, and six English or Saxon. The five 
vowels were increased to ten by using accent marks and no 
dipthongs nor double consonants were permitted. This alphabet 
is to be found facing page 183 in The Infe of Sir Thomas Smith, 
written by John Strype (1643-1737), a non-Catholic historian 
and biographer. ; 

Upon the death of Henry VIII in 1547, the third and last 
Tudor king ascended the throne of England as Edward VI. 

English Catholics had hoped for an easement of 
Edward VI the religious question but found no solace. It is 

stated that Edward VI, with his last breath, 
prayed for the preservation of his subjects from the infection of 
“ papistry.” 

Edward VI died in 1553. Lady Jane Grey was proclaimed 
ruler of England but after nine days, in the face of a revolution, 
she resigned the throne and Mary was accepted and proclaimed 

the lawful queen. The reign of Mary lasted for five short 

Mary years until death called her in 1558. 
Combined, the reigns of Edward VI and Mary produced 
little that was new in literature. However, several works of 
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older date were then published for the first time. Among these 
were the writings of John Heywood. 

Born about the year 1497, the first certain record of John 
Heywood is in 1515 as one of the king’s singing men, receiving 

the wages of eightpence per day. Heywood’s wit and 
Heywood his musical gifts seem to have led to his promotion 

and prosperity. It seems that Heywood was a favorite 
with Queen Mary in whose honor he composed poems. 

As a writer of plays, Heywood composed most of his works 
under Henry VIII but his epigrams, which earned for him the 
title “the old epigramatist,” may be placed under the reign of 
Mary. It is conceded that the epigrams of Heywood are not 
remarkable for brilliancy but that they are interesting as the first 
English attempt at this style of composition. 

The works of Heywood show wit and humor with some under- 
lying pathos. Of his chief writings may be mentioned three 
interludes, The Four P’s being the most famous. ‘These pieces 
form a dramatic link between the morality play and the comedy 
proper. Next, a mythological morality known as The Play of the 
Weather, then his Proverbs and Epigrams, and An Allegory of the 
Spider and the Fly, in which the flies are the Catholics, the 
spiders are Protestants and Queen Mary the maid with a broom 
sweeping away the cobwebs. 

A devout Catholic, John Heywood did not hesitate to satirize 
unworthy members of the Church. Some of his wit is marked 
with the coarseness of his age, though less so than that of many 
other XVI century writers. Following the death of Mary in 
1558, Heywood settled at Mechlin in Brabant for religious reasons. 

The reign of Mary is believed to have witnessed the birth of 
one of the most perfect of the English classics. In 1557 George 
Cavendish (1500-1561 ?), at one time gentleman usher to Cardinal 

Wolsey, wrote his Biography of Wolsey. Of this work 
Cavendish it is said: “ Few narratives convey to the reader so 

strong an impression of actual presence at the scenes 
described, and of actual participation in the feelings which they 
must have called forth. The charm resides in the writer’s trans- 
parency of soul, and the veracity with which he records the 
impressions he received from what passed before his eyes.” 

Cavendish’s Biography of Wolsey was not printed until 1641, 
and then in a very imperfect shape, but had been widely circulated 
in manuscript. 
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As a devout Catholic, Cavendish was faithful to the old order 
of things in the State and in the Church. 

In 1558 the last Tudor ruler ascended the throne of England 
in the person of Queen Elizabeth. Her reign was the longest of 
all her predecessors. For forty-five years, 1558- 1603, Elizabeth 

held the scepter of England. The work of Reformation 
Elizabeth inaugurated by Henry VIII was completed by the 

second Tudor queen of England. Drastic indeed was 
her action concerning the Catholic Faith but in spite of that 
action not everything Catholic was totally destroyed. 

Since the appended Biography presents much information as 
to Catholics who were active in Catholic English literature during 
this last division of the XVI century, only three special phases 
of activity will now be considered: The Bible, History and Poetry. 

Under Henry VIII a printed translation of the New Testament 

in English appeared during 1526 but this edition was 
The Bible condemned by Bishop Tonstal as being imperfectly 

translated and therefore almost the entire issue was 
bought up and burned at Paul’s Cross. Another edition issued in 
1530 was likewise condemned. 

Successively, other versions of the Bible appeared containing 
both the Old and the New Testament but the various editions were 
not acceptable to the English Catholics. Therefore, in order to 
furnish the faithful with an approved translation of the Sacred 
Scriptures, the preparation of such a version was undertaken by 
the members of the English College at Douay. The chief share 
of the translating was accomplished by Dr. Gregory Martin, 
formerly of St. John’s College, Oxford. His text was revised 
by Thomas Worthington, Richard Bristow, William Reynolds 
(Rainolds) and William Allen (later Cardinal). All of these were 
Oxford men. 

In 1578, political troubles caused the English College to remove 
from Douay to Rheims where the New Testament was published 
during 1582 and became known as the Rheims Testament. The 
Old Testament was delayed for lack of means until the whole 
Bible was eventually printed in 1609 and 1610 by which time the 
English College had returned to Douay. As a literary contribution 
in English Pein Catholic hands, this brief mention of the transla- 
tion of the Bible has its place in this division of the XVIth 


century. 
The name of John Stow (non-Catholic) has been preserved 
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through the Reformation as a writer of chronicles and 
History an historian of high repute. Of him it is stated “ he was 

the most accurate and businesslike of the historians of 
his century ” (1525 %-1605), and that he was “ suspected of parti- 
ality for the old faith.” 

The student of English history constantly meets with references 
to the various works of John Stow. His chief productions are 
The works of Geoffrey Chaucer; Summary of English Chromeles ; 
The Chronicles of England; A Survey of London, and the Chron- 
ticle of Matthew Paris as well as that of Thomas Walsingham. 
Stow was, after Camden and Speed, the chief antiquary of his 
time and his Survey of London (1598) is a work of the highest 
value. He is listed among the lesser lights of Elizabethan prose 
writers. 

It is inspiring to find the long sought expression of truly 

Catholic thought in English literature at a time when 
Poetry everything Catholic was looked upon askance. Two 

names are included among the minor Elizabethan poets 
who deserve special mention as this review comes to a close: 
Southwell and Constable. 

Robert Southwell, priest, poet and martyr, was born in 1561, 
the third son of a prominent Catholic Norfolk family. During 
1584, having been ordained priest as a member of the Society of 

Jesus, he took up his work in England. In 1589 he 
Southwell became the confessor of the Countess of Arundel and 

passed several years of comparative safety under this 
powerful patronage during which time he made his real literary 
beginning. 

A deep religious fervor permeates the entire body of Southwell’s 
poetry, and this in an age the most lyrically passionate that Eng- 
lish literature has ever known. One needs but read the titles of 
Southwell’s poems to be convinced that through him, the XVI 
century had been given Catholic religious thoughts. For instance, 
The Natwurty of Christ; The Burning Babe; Christ’s Childhood ; 
Of the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar; The Death of Our Lady ; 
not to mention Mary Magdalen’s Complaint of Christ’s Death. 

Other poems by Southwell are Times go by Turns; Look Home ; 
Life is but Loss. 

Southwell’s first serious work T'riwmphs over Death reveal him 
at the beginning of his career as being conscious of man’s ultimate 
fate. Death seems to find its place in several of his poems. The 
closing lines of A Child of My Choice are given herewith: 
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“ Almighty babe, whose tender arms 
Can force all foes to fly, 

Correct my faults, protect my life, 
Direct me when I die! ” 


Another of the minor Elizabethan poets was Henry Constable, 
who became a Roman Catholic early in life. He was 
Constable born in 1562 and died in 1613. 

Constable published his first verse Diana, a sonnet 
sequence, in 1592, a volume which soon went into an enlarged 
second edition. Besides sonnets, Constable wrote four pastoral 
poems, one of which The Shepherd’s Song of Venus and Adonis is 
thought to have influenced Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis. 

Of Constable’s poems, two are definitely Catholic: To the 
Blessed Sacrament and To Our Blessed Lady. In the latter, 
Constable clearly alludes to the Immaculate Conception for the 
opening lines are: 

“Tn that, O Queen of Queens, thy birth was free 
From guilt, which others do of grace bereave, 


When in their mother’s womb they life receive 
God as his sole-borne daughter loved thee.” 


In 1600 Constable appears as a contributor of pastoral poems 
to the celebrated anthology England’s Helicon. During 1603 he 
was imprisoned in the Tower, but was liberated in the following 
year and died at Liege in 1613. 


Part II 
The Prohibition of Catholic Interature 


From time to time one hears the remark that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church exercises undue supervision over the freedom of the 
press by prohibiting the reading and the retaining of such books 
which she considers harmful to faith and morals. Against this 
contention, the words of George Haven Putnam, Litt.D., in the 
preface to his work The Censorship of the Church of Rome says: 
“The plan of the treatise does not render it practicable to attempt 
any general survey of political censorship or the censorship of 
the State, but I have presented a brief selection of examples of 
State action in censorship, in order to make the necessary com- 
parison between the methods followed by the State and those of 
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the Church, and to make clear that the censorship of the Roman 
Church was (at least outside of Spain) not so autocratic in its 
principles, nor so exacting and burdensome in its methods, as was 
the censorship which was from time to time attempted by State 
governments acting for the most part under Protestant influence.” 
The exactness of Dr. Putnam’s statement is substantiated by the 
facts contained in this short survey of the “ Prohibition of 
Catholic Literature during the Reformation in England.” 
William Caxton (1422?-1491) was the first printer of books 
in England. In 1476 he set up presses in London 
Printing within the precincts of Westminster Abbey and con- 
tinued to publish books until his death. Almost eighty 
separate books were issued by Caxton’s press. 

The early lists of printed works in England contained hardly 
any dealing with theology, religion or controversial subjects of 
any kind. Caxton and his immediate successors realized that at 
this period the interest of English readers could be depended 
upon more safely by issuing chronicles and books or romance. 

The right to promulgate decrees forbidding certain books to be 
read or to be retained seems to have been vested in the king! 
This is evident from the decree of Henry VIII, issued during 

1526, whereby he ordered the publication of a cata- 
Censorship logue of forbidden books which included certain 

works of Luther, Zwingli, Brenz, the In Oseam of 
Huss and four anonymous works, The complete list is found in 
Ecclesiastical Memorials, Vol. I-i, page 254. Another proclama- 
tion followed in 1529 whereby 85 works “imported by the ad- 
herents of heretical sects” were forbidden (same, p. 255). Even 
non-heretical books were subject to the king’s permission. A case 
in point was the book Assertionis Lutheranae Confutatio written 
during 1523 by John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. To this book, 
and to the printer, the king gave his “ countenance” by letters 
patent (same, p. 62). Furthermore, on the page following the 
title is the privilege of printing conferred by the king upon John 
Addison, B. D., to protect his right for three years and also “ that 
he gave him his privilege to hinder the frauds of printing upon 
him, especially works that fought for the Catholic and Christian 
faith: whereof he (the king) had taken upon him the defence, as 
he was bound to do by the name put upon him by Pope Leo, of 
pious memory (Defender of the Faith). And that therefore he 
was glad, that the patronage of religion and the Church was 
undertaken by that Bishop” (same, p. 63). 
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_ A definite law controlling English books is found in the “ In- 
Junctions” promulgated during 1538 and 1539 both by the king 
and by Lord Cromwell, of which the principal restrictions are: 


1. “That none, without special license of the King, transport 
any English books, nor sell or vend them upon pain to forfeit all 
their goods and chattels, and imprisonment during the King’s 
pleasure.” 


2. “None to print or bring over any English books, with 
annotations or prologues, unless the books be examined by the 
King’s Privy Council, or others appointed by his Highness. Nor 
to print any translated book without mentioning the name of the 
translator. Else the printer to be reckoned the translator, and to 
suffer the fine and the imprisonment thereof.”’ 


These latter were the restrictions placed upon the publication 
of books in the English language when Henry VIII turned from 
au “‘ anti-reformatory”’ campaign to his so-called reform of the 
Church in England. 

Every student of history is acquainted with the results of Henry 
VIIV’s Reformation from the religious aspect! Dissolution and 
destruction of the greater monasteries and later the same action 

against the lesser religious houses need not be given more 
Result than this passing attention. However, from the literary 

standpoint, it should be kept in mind that while the 
treasures of the religious libraries were supposed to have been 
safely located in other places, as John Leland so declares in his 
letter to the king 1545, nevertheless, contemporary witnesses, such 
as Bale, and chronographers like John Strype, declare that “a 
most irreparable loss was suffered.” Bale makes mention of a 
merchant who “bought two noble libraries for forty shillings: 
the books whereof served him for no other use but for waste paper ; 
and that he had been ten years consuming them, and yet there 
remained still store enough for many years to come.” However, 
it must be admitted that not all of the precious contents of 
libraries were destroyed. This is substantiated by the preserva- 
tion of Pre-Reformation documents which were transported to safe 
places and which can be studied both in the Public Record Office 
and the British Museum at London, as well as in other places 
where even some of the former libraries of the Grey Friars are 
preserved, vz., Hereford, Oxford Cambridge, ete. An interesting 
photostatic copy of a XVI century document is appended to this 


review! 
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Not only were the libraries of religious houses inspected and 
confiscated but even those of private individuals suspected of 
“‘popish ” sympathies. As an example, Sir Thomas Elyot, as a 

friend of Sir Thomas More, was suspected of being 
Private favorable to the “old” religion and therefore he was 
Libraries warned by Lord Cromwell (1535) to send in any 
Inspected ‘“popish” books that he had. Elyot’s reply to Crom- 

well’s letter shows how concerned people had to be 
for their safety. This letter included in the Appendix of Hccle- 
siastical Memorials as Number LXII. 

Speaking of the rifling of monasteries, under the year 1550, 
Dodd’s Church History (Vol. II, p. 15) contains this informa- 
tion: “ To complete these matters, visitors were sent about, and, 

upon a pretence of rooting out superstitions, made 
University spoil of all things that might conduce to support 
Libraries _ either learning or piety. Upon this occasion, a letter 
Despoiled was sent for the purging of the library at West- 

minster from “all superstitious books, as missals, 
legends, and such like, and to deliver the garniture of the books 
to Sir Anthony Aucher.” Further, it is recorded ‘‘ Merton college 
had almost a cart-load of manuscripts carried off and thrown away 
to the most scandalous uses. Balliol, Exeter, Queen’s college, as 
well as Lincoln college, were purged of a great part of the fathers 
and schoolmen; great heaps of these books were set on fire in the 
market place’ (same). 

Under Queen Mary there was an abatement of this fury. True 

it is that this queen, as a Roman Catholic, issued a 
Respite proclamation during 1555 against all heretical books, no 

matter of what language, but the destructive energy of 
predecessors was not present. 

Under Queen Mary the Stationer’s Company received its 
charter by royal decree in 1556. This company (functioning to 
this day), constituted an organization of the publishing and the 

printing trade of London, assumed to represent the pub- 
Control lishing interests of the country and, on the theory that 

all printing was the prerogative of the king, had sum- 
mary rights of search, seizure and imprisonment which powers 
were confirmed and renewed by the licensing acts. 

The most effective means were taken by Queen Elizabeth to 
prevent the spreading of books written against the newly estab- 
lished religion and to eradicate existing Catholic books. Printing 
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presses, both secretly at home and openly abroad, were 
Decrees turning out controversial works which found their way 

into the hands of the people in England. On June 29, 
1566, a proclamation was published from the Star-Chamber for- 
bidding the importation and the printing of books contrary to 
existing statutes or laws of the realm. Later, on June 24, 1568, 
Elizabeth threatened with her “ greveous indignation” all who 
used or handled such books which contained “sundry matters 
repugnant to truth, derogatory to the sovereign state of her 
majesty, impugning the orders and rites established by law for 
Christian religion and divine service in the realm, and stirring 
and nourishing sedition.” 

That Elizabeth pursued a course similar to that of Henry VIII, 
is seen from the incident which happened to John Stow, the his- 
torian in 1568. Known to be an individual who possessed a great 
collection of books, a search of his library was made and a cata- 
logue of his “‘ Popish ” books, both old and recent, was sent to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ Council. Just what action was 
taken against Stow by the Council is not clear. A copy of the 
catalogue is found in Strype’s The Life and Acts of Archbishop 
Grindal,” page 516. 

These punitive methods on the part of the crown against books 
did not prevent the Catholics in England from using other means 
to explain the rightful position of the Church. <A curious, and, 
at the same time, an ingenious plan of action was adopted by the 
Catholics. During the summer of 1570 “ many people were very 
busy in throwing about infamous scrolls and bills in some parts of 
the realm; and in other parts brought in traitorous books and 
bulls, as it were from Rome.” (Annals of the Reformation, Vol. 
Lii, p. 361.) This caused the queen to issue another proclama- 
tion dated from her manor of Otelands, July 1, 1570. During the 
Parliament of 1571, drastic bills were passed which classed per- 
sons as being guilty of high treason who should “by writing, 
printing, preaching, speech etc., publish, set forth and affirm 
that queen Elizabeth is an heretic, schismatic, tryant, infidel, or 

ws ? (73 
usurper of the crown of the said realm.” By the same act “ they 
incurred the statute of Premunire and Provision, that brought 
into the realm any token or tokens, thing or things, called Agnus 
Dei’s, or any crosses, pictures, beads, or such like vain and super- 
stitious things, from the bishop or see of Rome.” Annals of the 
Reformation, Vol. IT-i, p. 100 ff.) 
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From the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign in 1558, to 
the year 1580, at least 38 Catholic controversial books appeared 
in England written by such men as Harding, Cole, Rastell, 
Dorman, Sanders, Feckenham, Fowler, Rishton, Shacklock, Bris- 
tow and Allen. The titles of these ‘‘ popish” books are given in 
the Annals of the Reformation, Vol. II-ii, p. 709. 

So insistent was the flow of controversial Catholic literature 
into England that again on July 1, 1588, Queen Elizabeth, then 
in the thirtieth year of her reign, issued another and more forcible 
prohibition. In this proclamation dire punishment is threatened 
to all who may in any way traflic in forbidden Papal Bulls, books 
or pamphlets contrary to her decrees: All loyal subjects shall 
endeavor to discover such writings and persons so that they may 
be apprehended and proceeded against according to martial law: 
A reward is offered to all informers who. bring an offender to 
justice: The reward shall be “ the moiety (half) of all the goods 
and chattels of the said offender.” (Annals of the Reformation, 
Vol. IIT-ii, p. 87 ff.) 

These are some of the facts which justify the statement made 
in the first part of this review that English Catholic literature 
did not die a natural death in England during the Reformation— 
it was condemned to death by royal decrees! 

Concerning the Biography which is presented as an appendix to 
this review, it should be accepted as containing such names of 
Catholic writers as were distinguishable from non-Catholics in 
the Dictionary of National Biography and in other sources. The 
only positive non-Catholic name included is that of John Strype 
whose published works covering the Reformation Period, contain- 
ing innumerable copies of original letters, are reliable sources of 
information to historians in spite of his anti-Catholic comments 
which are found from time to time in the various volumes of the 
entire work, twenty-seven in all including two volumes of index. 
The religion of John Stow seems to have been Protestantism ! 
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A BreriograpHy or Enauish CatHortic WRITERS OF THE 


SrixTEENTH CENTURY 


Fr. Tuomas Grassmann, O.M.C. 


Allen, William (1532-1594), cardinal; B.A. and fellow Oriel 


College, Oxford, 1550; M.A., 1554; principal of St. Mary’s 
Hall, 1556; proctor, 1556-7; his zeal for the Catholic faith 
making it impossible for him to remain in Oxford, he took 
up residence at the University of Louvain, 1561; owing to 
ill-health, returned to England in disguise, 1562; stayed in 
Lancashire (where he rigorously opposed occasional con- 
formity), Oxford, and Norfolk; finally returned to the Low 
Countries, 1565; ordained at Mechlin; lectured on theology; 
went on pilgrimage to Rome 1567; opened, with the assist- 
ance of several eminent divines, a Catholic seminary at Douay, 
1568; B.D., regius professor of divinity at Douay; 1570; 
D.D., 1571; canon of the church of Our Lady of Cambray, 
1575; his seminary, to escape persecutions of Calvinists, re- 
moved to Rheims, 1578; arranged for the foundation of an 
English Jesuit college at Rome, 1579; his efforts consistently 
opposed by the Protestants; resided at the English hospital, 
Rome, after 1585; as supporter of Philip IT of Spain’s claim 
to English throne made cardinal, 1587, so that, in the event 
of Philip’s success, he might reconcile the realm to the 
church; received from the Pope an abbey in Calabria and 
the revenues of the archbishopric of Palermo; nominated 
archbishop of Mechlin, 1589, but did not obtain the see; 
apostolic librarian; entrusted, with Cardinal Colonna, with 
revising the Vulgate; published many religious writings 
which are mentioned on page 323 of volume 1, Catholic 
Encyclopedia, q. v. 


Andre or Andreas, Bernard (1485-1509), poet and historian; 


Augustinian friar; Frenchman by birth, native of Toulouse; 
came to England with or shortly before Henry VII; poet 
laureate of England and chronographer of the reign of Henry 
VII. Was tutor of Prince Arthur and probably had a share 
in the education of Henry VIII; presented to parish of 
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Guines, near Calais, 1500; received benefice of Higham, 
1501! wrote an incomplete history of Henry VII which was 
edited (1858) by Mr. James Gairdner, who says of Andre’s 
chronicle or events to the Cornish revolt of 1497 that it is 
“valuable only as one of the very few sources of contemporary 
information in a particularly obscure period.” His writings 
are mostly in Latin, and betray in a marked and typical way 
the influence of the contemporary Renaissance, both as to 
thought and diction. 

Atkinson, William (d. 1509), translator, D.D. Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge 1498; canon of Lincoln, 1504, and of Windsor, 
1507; translated from French three books (1502) of the 
Imitation of Christ. 

Bagshaw, Christopher (d. 1625?), priest; B.A. and probationer 
fellow Balliol College, Oxford, 1572; M.A. 1575; principal, 
Gloucester Hall, 1579; went to France, 1582; converted to 
Roman Church and made priest; D.D., Paris; came to Eng- 
land to make converts; imprisoned in Tower, 1587; again 
imprisoned in Wiesbach Castle, 1593; after liberation resided 
abroad; published controversial works. He came of a Derby- 
shire family but the year of his birth is unknown. He died 
and was buried at Paris some time after 1625. 

Barclay, Alexander (1475 ?-1552), poet, scholar and divine; 
probably of Scottish birth; travelled on the continent; priest 
in college of Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire; translated Brant’s 
Narrenschiff into English verse as The Shyp of Folys 1508; 
About 1511, Benedictine monk at Ely where he wrote his 
Eclogues and translated a Infe of St. George from Baptist 
Mantuan; left Ely before dissolution of monasteries and be- 
came a Franciscan at Canterbury; seems to have accepted 
the reformation for he was presented to benefices in Hssex, 
and Somersetshire; rector of All Hallows, Lombard Street, 
London 1552; prolific author and translated into English 
Jugurtine War of Sallust. 

Bardney, Richard of (fl. 1503), Benedictine of Bardney, Lincoln- 
shire; B.D., Oxford wrote metrical life of Grosstete, 1503. 

Bathe, William (1564-1614) S.J., priest, writer on music and 
education. b. at Dublin, Ireland, 2 April 1564; d. at Madrid, 
17 June, 1614. Parents, John Bathe and Eleanor Preston, 
distinguished by lineage and loyalty to Faith; educated at 
Oxford where he wrote A brief Introduction to the Art of 
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Music, 1584; in 1600 published A Brief Introduction to the 
Skill of Song; won favor with Queen Elizabeth to whom he 
was related through a Kildare family; left court and went 
to Louvain to study theology; entered Society of Jesus 
August 6, 1595 or 1596; studied at St. Omer and finished 
at Padua; in 1601 Bathe accompanied General of Jesuits, 
Father Mansoni, Apostolic Nuncio, for Ireland, but at court 
of Spain learned that peace had been concluded between 
Spain and England and that the journey was not necessary ; 
remained at Valladolid and later at Irish College, Salamanca, 
where he wrote his principal work Janua Linguarum 1611, a 
system for teaching languages which went through many 
editions of which one edition appeared at London 1615. 
Batmanson, John (d.1531) Prior of Charterhouse, therefore, 
Carthusian; studied at Oxford; employed by Edward Lee in 
connection with his critical attack on Erasmus; Prior of 
London Charterhouse 1529; published religious works. 
Benese, Richard (d. 1546) divine; B.C.L., Oxford, 1519; canon 
of Augustinian priory of Merton, which he surrendered to 
Henry VIII, 1538; published a work on land surveying. 
Bishop, William (1554-1624), Catholic divine; born at Brailes in 
Warwickshire, died 16 April 1624 having been Vicar Apos- 
tolic of England for ten months; educated at Oxford and 
English college, Rheims, ordained priest 1583; joined Eng- 
lish mission; imprisoned in Marshalsea, 1583-4; D.D., Paris; 
went to Rome 1598 to present case of dispute between secu- 
lars and regulars concerning the appointment of “ arch- 
priest ” as superior of English missions; imprisoned at Eng- 
lish College but dismissed after three months; works written 
by Bishop are A Reformation of a Catholic Deformed; 
Answer to Mr. Perkin’s Advertisement; Reproof of Dr. 
Abbot's Defence of a Catholic Deformed; Disproof of Fr. 
Abbot's Counterproofs; Defence of King’s Title ; Protestation 
of Loyalty; and Pitts, de Illustribus Angliae Scriptoribus. 
Blackwell, George (1545 ?-1613), archpriest; B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, 1562; perpetual fellow 1566; M.A. 1567; left 
fellowship and retired to Gloucester Hall; entered English 
College at Douay 1574; ordained priest 1575; B.D., 1575; 
joined English mission, 1576; imprisoned 1578; and, after 
release, lived in continual fear of arrest; appointed arch- 
priest over secular clergy, 1598 (ef. Bishop above); incurred 
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unpopularity by his stern fulfillment of his duties; deprived 
of office, 1608, for subscribing to an oath which was im- 
posed on Catholics in 1606, to test their civil allegiance, and 
which was twice condemned by the pope; as a writer his 
works were theological in nature. 

Blak or Black, John (d. 1563) Dominican Friar of Aberdeen, 
Scotland; stoned to death by the Protestants; wrote religious 
treatises. 

Bourchier, John (1467-1533) Second Baron Berners; statesmen 

é and author; grand-nephew of Henry Bourchier, first earl of 
Essex; marshal of Surrey’s army in Scotland, 1518; chancel- 
lor of exchequer, 1516; accompanied John Kite, archbishop 
of Armagh, to Spain, to negotiate alliance between Henry 
VIII and Charles V, 1518; attended Henry at Field of 
Cloth of Gold, 1520; deputy of Calais, 1520-33; published 
translation of Froissart’s Chronicles, 1528-5; and translated 
Huon of Burdeux (probably printed 15384), Castell of Love 
(printed 1540) and, under title of Golden Boke of Marcus 
Aurelius (1534), a French version of Guevara’s Hl redox de 
Principes (Dial of Princes). 

Bourchier, Thomas (d. 1586?) Friar of Observant Franciscans ; 
probably educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford; doctor of the- 
ology, Sorbonne, Paris; joined Reformed Franciscans at 
Rome; penitentiary in the Lateran; wrote a history of Fran- 
ciscan martyrs (1582). 

Bristow, Richard (1538-1581), Roman Catholic divine; M.A. 
Christ Church, Oxford, 1562; fellow of Exeter, 1567; ap- 
pointed by Dr. Allen first moderator of studies at Douay; 
priest 1573; D.D., Douay, 1575; had care of seminary on 
removal to Rheims, 1578; returned to England for his 
health, 1581; stayed until his death with Mr. Jerome Bel- 
lamy, a Catholic of means, at Harrow-on-the-Hill where he 
died on October 18, 1581; wrote many theological works; 
assisted Dr. Allen in publishing the English Bible at Douay ; 
published Motives inducing to the Catholic Faith; Reply to 
Will. Fulke; Demands to be proponed of Catholikes to the 
Heretikes; A Defence of the Bull of Pope Pius V.; Annota- 
tions on the Rheims translation of the New Testament and a 
number of other works in Latin. 

Buckland, Ralph (1564-1611), Roman Catholic divine; educated 
at Merchant Taylor’s School, 1571, and Magdalen College, 
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Oxford, 1579; Law-student in London; studied at Rheims 
and Rome, 1586; ordained priest 1588; sent on the English 
_ Mission; banished 1606; author of theological works. 

Bullock, George (1521 %-1580?) Roman Catholic divine; fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; B.A., 1539; witness at 
Bishop Gardiner’s trial, 1551; withdrew to Nevers in France; 
canon of Durham 1554; B.D., 1554; master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, 1554, and Lady Margaret professor of 
divinity 1556; vicar of St. Sepulchre, London, 1555-6; rector 
of Much Munden, Hertfordshire, 1556; deprived of his pre- 
ferments for recusancy, 1559; divinity lecturer at Antwerp, 
1567; died at Antwerp; author of a Latin work economia 
Concordantiarum Scripturae sacrae 1567. 

Butler, Thomas (fl. 1570), translator; published a Catholic 
Treatise of . . the Masse translated from the Italian, 1570; 
B.A. Cambridge, 1548; LL.D. of a continental university. 
Thomas Butler is not to be confused with Thomas Butler, 
tenth Earl of Ormonde (1532-1614) sometimes called “ the 
black earl.” 

Byrd, William (1538 %-1623), composer; pupil of Thomas Tallis; 
organist of Lincoln, 1563; joint-organist of the Chapel Royal, 
1569; granted monopoly of issuing printed music and music- 
paper, 1575; published Cantiones . . sacrae 1575; lived ob- 
securely, as a Catholic recusant, at Harlington, Middlesex, 
1578-88; composed first English madrigals, 1588; published 
Psalmes, Sonnets, and Songs 1588 ; published Songs of Sundrie 
Natures and Liber primus Sacrarum Cantionum, 1589; and 
Psalmes, Songs and Sonnets 1611 ; composed numerous pieces, 
many still in manuscript. Two of his motets Domine, ne 
trascaris and Civitas sanctis tut with English texts, are in the 
repertoire of most Anglican cathedrals. 

Caius (Kay, Key), John (1510-1573) scholar and physician; 
called John Caius, junior; educated at Norwich, and Conville 
Hall, Cambridge (fellow 1533; M.A., 1535) ; studied Greek; 
went to Padua, 1539; lectured there on Aristotle, studied 
medicine under Giambattista Montano and anatomy under 
Vesale; M.D., Padua, 1541; visited the great libraries of 
Italy, France and Germany; lectured on anatomy in London, 
1544-64; resided at Shrewsbury (where he observed the 
“sewating sickness”) and Norwich; F.C.P., 1547; physician 
to Edward VI and Mary; refounded Gonville Hall, Cam- 
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bridge, 1557, and was master 1559-73; dismissed from 
attendance on Queen Elizabeth as a Rekien Catholic, 1568; 
published under the name Londinensis a tract claiming for 
Cambridge priority over Oxford, 1568; edited and translated 
Galen, soak wrote on medical subjects sant Greek pronuncia- 
tion. He was accused of atheism and of keeping secretly, a 
collection of ornaments and vestments for Catholic use. The 
latter were found and burned in the College court. His last 
literary production was the Latin history of Cambridge 
University. 

Campion, Edmund (1540-1581) Jesuit, martyr; educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, delivered a speech at Queen Mary’s state 
entry to London, 1533; fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
1557; M.A., 1564; a speaker at Queen Elizabeth’s state visit 
to Oxford, 1566; junior proctor April 1568-April 1569; 
asked B.D. 1569, but did not obtain it; withdrew to Dublin, 
1569; withdrew, as suspected papist, to London, June 1571; 
went to Douay, and graduated B.D.; went to Rome 1572; 
joined Jesuits, 1573; novitiate in Prague and Briinn; or- 
dained priest 1578; reached Dover, June 1580; sent to tower; 
examined, under torture, 1581; sentenced to death; executed, 
December 1, 1581; published controversial works. 

Canfield, Benedict (1563-1611) a Capuchin friar; really William 
Fitch of Little Canfield, Essex; of the Middle Temple; with- 
drew to Douay; joined Capuchins in Paris; came to England, 
1589; imprisoned for three years; master of novices at 
Rouen; wrote devotional works. 

Carier, Benjamin (1566-1614) convert to Roman Catholic 
Church; B.A., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 1586; 
and fellow, 1589-1602; D.D., 1602; rector of Paddlesworth, 
Kent, 1598-9; held other positions but withdrew to Spa; 
converted to Catholic faith in Cologne, died in Paris; pub- 
lished treatise in justification of his conversion, 1613. 

Carter, William (d. 1584) printer; apprentice to John Cawood, 
1563; secretary to Nicholas Harpsfield; secretly printed 
Roman Catholic books against Queen Elizabeth, 1579-83; 
executed for treason, his books having been adjudged 

; treasonable. 

Cavendish, George (1500-15617%), biographer of Wolsey; in con- 
stant attendance on Wolsey, as his usher, from 1526; retired 
to Glemsford, Suffolk, 1530; zealous Roman Cathélic: wrote 
Life of Wolsey cir. 1557 (published 1815). 
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Caxton, William (1422 %-1491) the first English printer; born in 
Kent; apprenticed, 1438, to a London mercer ; went to Bruges 
1441; in business for hisiselé at Bruges 1446- 70; visited 
London, 1453, Utrecht 1464; at Bratey acted as governor of 
the English merchants in the Low Countries, 1465-9; em- 
ployed in negotiating commercial treaties with Dukes of 
Burgundy, 1464 and 1468; began translating the French 
romance Le Recueil des Histoires de Troye, March 1469, at 
Bruges, and completed it 1471 at Cologne; learned printing 
after 1471 and before 1474, perhaps at Cologne and in com- 
pany of Colard Mansion; printed his translation probably in 
1474 and The Game and Playe of the Cheese another transla- 
tion from French, probably in 1475; came to England 1476 
and continued in favor with Edward IV, Richard III and 
Henry VII; established press at Westminster, from which 
he issued, 1477-91, nearly eighty books. Six distinct founts 
of type were used by Caxton. 

Champney, Anthony (1569 ?-1643?) controversialist; born in 
Yorkshire; studied at Rheims, 1590, and Rome 1593; D.D., 
and fellow of the Sorbonne, Paris; vice-president and divinity 
lecturer at Douay, 1619-26; confessor at Brussels, 1626; 
returned to Douay, 1628; missioner in England; published 
controversial tracts, 1601-23; wrote against the validity of 
Anglican orders, 1616. 

Chedsey or Cheadsey, William (1510?1574?) divine; born in 
Somerset; scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 1528; 
fellow, 15381; M.A., 1534; D.D., 1546; chaplain to Bishop 
Bonner ; prebendary of St. Paul’s, 1548; disputed against the 
reformed doctrines, 1549; imprisoned for preaching against 
the reformed doctrines, 1551; canon of Windsor, with other ° 
promotion, 1554; archdeacon of Middlesex, 1556; canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, 1557; president of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, 1558-9; deprived of his benefices and im- 
prisoned in the Fleet as a recusant, 1559; published theologi- 
cal works or tracts. 

Clerk, John (d. 1552) Roman Catholic writer (not to be confused 
with Bishop John Clerk who died 1541 nor with Sir John 
d.1755 and later those of the same name); educated at 
Oxford; visited France and Italy; secretary to Thomas, duke 
of Norfolk, committed suicide in the Tower; published 
translations and theological pieces. 
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Cole, Henry (15002-1580), dean of St. Paul’s; educated at Win- 
chester ; fellow of New College, Oxford, 1521-40; and warden, 
1542-51; B.O.L., 1530; D.O.L., 1540; D.D., 1554; studied 
at Padua and Paris; lectured on civil law in Oxford; sub- 
mitted to the Reformation but joined the Roman Catholic 
party at Mary’s accession; archdeacon of Ely and other posi- 
tions from 1553- until his appointment by Cardinal Pole in 
1556 as commissioner to visit Oxford, and Cambridge 1557; 
vicar-general of the archbishop of Canterbury 1557-8; sent to 
Ireland to extirpate protestantism 1558; one of the eight 
Catholic disputants at Westminster Abbey, 1559; imprisoned 
from 1560 to about 1579; wrote mostly controversial tracts. 

Colet, John (1467 ?-1519), dean of St. Paul’s and founder of St. 
Paul’s School; studied at Oxford cir. 1483; M.A. cir. 1490; 
read mathematics and, in Latin versions, Platonic and Neo- 
platonic philosophy; travelled in Italy, studied the fathers, 
canon and civil law, and the rudiments of Greek, 1493-6; 
resided at Oxford, and lectured on the New Testament, 1496- 
1504; priest 1498; met Erasmus 1498, founded St. Paul’s 
School, writing for it in English a Latin accidence, 1509; 
endowed the school 1511-14; preached before the convocation 
against ecclesiastical corruptions, 1512; preached against war 
with France, 1512-13; accused of heresy by FitzJames, bishop 
of London, 1513-14; made the Canterbury pilgrimage, 1514; 
paid an annuity to Erasmus; preached at Wolsey’s installation 
as cardinal, 1515; some of his devotional works were pub- 
lished 1534; his complete works first issued 1867-76. 

Colleton, John (1548-1635) Roman Catholic divine; educated at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, 1565; Louvain, and, 1576, Douay; 
priest on the English mission, 1576; prisoner in the Tower, 
1581-4; exiled, 1584; returned to England, 1587: labored at 
London and in Kent; imprisoned, 1610; dean and vicar- 
general, 1623-6; urged the pope to sanction Prince Charles’ 
marriage with Henrietta Maria, 1624; published polemical 
tracts. 

Comberford (Comerford or Quemerford), Nicholas (1544 ?-1599) 
Jesuit; born at Waterford; B.A. Oxford, 1563; went to 
Louvain; D.D., 1575; joined Jesuits, 1578; published con- 
troversial tracts. 

Constable, Henry (1562-1613), poet; B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, 1580; embraced Catholic Faith; withdrew to 
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Paris; in friendly correspondence with English authorities, 
1584-5; published Dana, a volume of sonnets, 1592; en- 
larged, 1594; failed to obtain his recall to England, 1595; 
papal envoy to Edinburgh, 1599; pensioned by the French 
king; came to London, 1603; imprisoned in Tower, 1604; 
released, 1604; died at Liege; verses by him embodied in 
various collections, 1591-1610; collected works published, 
1859. 
Cope, Alan (d. 1578), Roman Catholic divine; fellow Magdalen 
' College, Oxford, 1549; M.A., 1552; student of civil law; 
withdrew to Flanders, 1560, and to Rome; created D.D. by 
the pope; canon of St. Peter’s, Rome; died in Rome; pub- 
lished Syntaxis Historiae Evangelicae 1572; edited Nicholas 
Harpsfield’s Dialogi sex against the English reformers, 1566. 

Copley, Anthony (1567-1607 ?), poet; withdrew to Rouen, 1582; 
and to Rome, 1584; resided in the Low Countries, 1586-90; 
prisoner in the Tower, 1590; pardoned; published Wits, 
Fittes, and Fancies, containing verses and jests from the 
Spanish, 1595, and a poem A fig for a Fortune, 1596; wrote 
for the secular priests against the Jesuits, 1601-2; conspired 
to place Arabella Stuart on the throne, 1603; turned king’s 
evidence and was pardoned; in Rome 1606. 

Cresswell, Joseph (1557-1623?) Jesuit; rector of the English 
college Rome, 1589-92; worked also in Spain; rector of the 
college at Ghent, 1621; died at Ghent; published polemical 
treatises and religious biographies. 

Croft, Sir Herbert (d. 1622) Roman Catholic writer; educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford; M.P. for Carmarthenshire, 1589, 
for Launceston, 1597; for Herefordshire, 1592, 1601, 1604, 
and 1614; Benedictine monk at Douay, 1617; wrote con- 
troversial works. . 

Dorman, Thomas (d. 1577?) Roman Catholic divine; educated at 
Winchester and New College, Oxford, gave up a prospective 
fellowship for religious reasons; fellow of All Souls’ College, 
1554; B.C.L., 1558; B.D., Douay, 1565; D.D.; died in 
possession of a benefice at Tournay; published controversial 
works. 

Douglas, Gawin or Gavin (1474 ?-1522) Scottish poet and bishop; 
third son of Archibald, fifth earl of Angus; studied at St. 
Andrews, 1489-94 and perhaps at Paris; provost of St. Giles, 
Edinburgh, 1501; named abbot of Aberbrothock and arch- 
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bishop of St. Andrews, 1514; ousted from the abbacy and 
from the archbishopric in 1514; imprisoned by the Duke of 
Albany for receiving bulls from the Pope; released upon 
remonstrance of Leo X; died of the plague 1522; wrote two 
allegorical poems entitled The Palice of Honour and King 
Hart; published a translation of the Z'neid with prologues 
(first edition, 1533), which constitutes him the earliest classi- 
cal translator in the language. 

Dunbar, William (1465 ?-1530?), Scottish poet; possibly M.A. of 
St. Andrews; wrecked off Zealand while carrying out a diplo- 
matic mission for James IV; for a time a Franciscan friar; 
pensioned 1500; accompanied embassy to negotiate marriage 
between James IV and Margaret Tudor; wrote Thrissill and 
the Rois his first great poem in 1503; produced a satire The 
Dance of the Sevin Deidly Synnis (The Seven Deadly Sins) 
between 1503 and 1508; The Golden Targe (allegorical 
poem), and the Lament for the Makaris a magnificent elegy ; 
described Queen Margaret’s visit (1511) to the North of 
Scotland in The Quenis Progress at Aberdeen; by some sup- 
posed to have fallen at Flodden (1513), and by others to have 
written Orisone after 1517. His poem The Merle (blackbird) 
and the Nightingale of 120 lines continually repeats the words 
All love is lost but wpon God alone. Dunbar is considered by 
many as the Chaucer of Scotland. 

Ely-Humphrey (d. 1604) Roman Catholic divine; studied at 
Brasenose College, Oxford; scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford; licentiate in the canon and civil laws, Douay; LL.D.; 
made by a mistake gaoler of one of his travelling companions, 
when visiting England disguised as a merchant, 1580; priest 
1582; professor of the canon and civil laws at Pont-a-Mousson, 
1586-1604; wrote Certaine Briefe Notes on the archpriest 
controversy, 1603. 

Faunt, Arthur, in religion Laurence Arthur (1554-1591), Jesuit; 
entered Merton College, Oxford, 1568; placed in the Jesuit 
college at Louvain, 1570; B.A., Louvain; M.A., Munich; 
befriended by Pope Gregory XIII; first rector of Jesuit 
college, Posen, 1581; professor of Greek, moral theology, 

- and controversy at Posen; highly esteemed by the Polish 
estates; died at Wilna; published theological and_philo- 
sophical works; also on Polish secular and ecclesiastical 
dissensions. , 
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Feckenham, John de (151821585) last abbot of Westminster ; of 
humble origin; admitted into Evesham monastery; B.D., 
Gloucester Hall, Oxford, 1539; rector of Solihull; chaplain 
to Bishops Bell and (1548-9) Bonner; private chaplain and 
confessor to Queen Mary, 1553; prebendary and subsequently 
dean, of St. Paul’s, 1554; saved twenty-eight at one time from 
the stake in Mary’s reign; D.D., Oxford, 1556; mitred abbot 
of the refounded abbey of St. Peter’s, Westminster, 1556; 
revived privilege of sanctuary, 1557; lost favor of Elizabeth 
by stoutly maintaining his religious faith; removed from the 
abbey, 1559; sent to the Tower “for railing against the 
changes that had been made,” 1560; committed to the charge 
of Richard Cox, bishop of Ely, 1577; known to have written 
Commentaries on the Psalms and some theological works. 

Fisher, John (1459-1535) Bishop of Rochester, martyr and saint. 
Educated at Michaelhouse, Cambridge, of which he became 
master in 1497; M.A., 1491; senior proctor, 1494; vice- 
chancellor, 1501; first Lady Margaret professor of divinity, 
1503; chancellor of the university and bishop of Rochester, 
1504; president of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 1505-8; took 
chief part in the foundation of Christ’s College, 1505; and 
St. John’s College, 1511; opposed in convocation Wolsey’s 
subsidy, 1523; brought Erasmus to Cambridge, wrote three 
treatises against Luther, 1523-5; opposed Church reform, 
1529; fined for denying the validity of the divorce of Queen 
Catherine, 1534; committed to the Tower for refusing to 
swear to the Act of Succession; deprived, attainted, and be- 
headed, 1535, for refusing to acknowledge the king as supreme 
head of the Church. His Latin theological works were issued 
in 1597; volume 1 of his collected English works appeared 
in 1876. 

Fitzherbert, Thomas (1552-1640) Jesuit; educated at Oxford; 
imprisoned for recusancy at Oxford, 1572; after his release 
assisted Parsons and Campion; retired to France, 1582; and 
afterwards to Spain, where he was pensioned by the king; 
charged with a plot to poison Queen Elizabeth, 1598; ordained 
priest at Rome; became a Jesuit in 1613; for twelve years 
agent for the English clergy; became superior of the English 
mission at Brussels, 1616; rector of the English college at 
Rome, 1618-39; there died; published works dealing with 
political aspects of Roman Catholicism. 
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Floyd, John (1572-1649) Jesuit; in religion Daniel A Jesu; 
brother of Edward Floyd; joined Jesuits at Rome, 1592, 
where he was famed as a preacher and a teacher; after 
frequent arrests in England, retired to Louvain, but died at 
St. Omer; published, under initials and the pseudonyms, 
Daniel a Jesu, Hermannus Loemelius, George White, and 
Annonsus Fidelis Verimentanus, twenty-one controversial 
treatises. 

Forest, John (1474?-1538) martyr, member of the Franciscan 
houses at Greenwich and Watergate, Oxford; as confessor of 
Catherine of Arragon displeased Henry VIII and was re- 
moved, 1533; subsequently imprisoned; burnt at Smithfield 
for his book against the king’s assumption of the headship of 
the Church, Bishop Latimer being present. 

Forrest, William (fl. 1581), a Roman Catholic priest and poet; of 
Christ Church, Oxford; afterwards one of Queen Mary’s 
chaplains; his compilation from the De Regimine Principum 
and his paraphrase of the Psalms dedicated to the Duke of 
Somerset. His Second Gresyld a narrative in verse of the 
divorce of Queen Catherine of Arragon, was printed, 1875. 

Fowler, John (1537-1579) Roman Catholic printer and scholar; 
educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford; fellow 
1553-9; M.A. 1560; printed at Louvain, Antwerp and Douay 
many Catholic works; died at Namur; edited More’s Dialogue 
of Comfort 1573 and issued a Psalter for Catholics 1578. 

Foxe or Fox, Richard (1448-1528) Bishop, statesman and founder 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; probably educated at 
Magdalen College, Oxford; held various bishoprics among 
which were those in succession of Exeter, Bath and Wells, 
Durham and Winchester; negotiated marriages of Margaret 
Tudor with James IV and of Prince Arthur with Catherine 
of Arragon; chancellor of Cambridge University, 1500, and 
master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 1507-19; employed 
on various diplomatic missions; built and endowed schools at 
Taunton and Grantham; benefactor of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Pembroke College, Cambridge and other foundations ; 
edited the Sarum Processional (printed at Rouen, 1508) and 
translated the Rule of St. Benedict for women (printed by 
Pynson, 1517). 

Fraser, John (d. 1605) Scottish Recollect Franciscan; died at 
Paris; B.D.; published controversial treatises and Latin com- 
mentaries on Aristotle. 
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Garnett, Henry (1555-1606) Jesuit; educated at Winchester, 
1567; two years corrector of the press to Tottel the law 
printer; went to Spain and Italy; Jesuit novice, 1575; pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the college at Rome; superior of the 
English Province, 1587-1606; professed the four vows, 1598 ; 
accused of complicity in Gunpowder plot; arrested after 
three days search at Hindlip Hall; imprisoned in Tower; 
twenty-three times examined before the privy council; con- 
demned on his admission of conversations with Catesby, and 
executed; published a translation, with supplements, of 
Summa Canisii (1590), A Treatise on Schism and other 
theological works. 

Gibbons, Richard (15507-1632) Jesuit; taught mathematics, phi- 
losophy, Hebrew, and canon law in several continental 
countries; died at Douay; edited Harpfield’s Historia Angli- 
cana Ecclesiastica 1622; and translated Bellarmine’s Chris- 
tian Doctrine; and other works from Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

Godsalve, Edward (d. 1568?) Roman Catholic divine; original 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1546; B.D., 1554; 
prebendary of Chichester; rector of Fulbourn, 1554; retired 
to Antwerp c. 1560, as professor of divinity in St. Michael’s 
monastery ; edited Christopherson’s version of Eusebius (part 
T) and translated part ITI. 

Gordon, James (1541-1620) Jesuit; fifth son of George Gordon, 
fourth earl of Huntly; while on mission with Father William 
Crichton to Scotland, 1584, disputed with George Hay 
(d. 1588), and converted Francis, earl of Erroll; held con- 
ference with protestants at Holyrood in presence of James VI, 
1588; sent by James VI to Rome to arrange for restoration 
of Romanism, 1592; exiled after his return; author of con- 
troversial works; died at Paris. 

Gordon, James (1553-1641) Jesuit; rector of the colleges at 
Toulouse and Bordeaux; D.D.; confessor to Louis XIII, died 
at Paris; His works include biblical commentaries, 1632, 
and Opus Chronologicum, 1613. 

Grahame, Simion (1570 ?-1614) Franciscan; made prebendary of 
Brodderstanis by James VI; led licentious life as traveller, 
soldier, and courtier; died a Franciscan at Carpentras; his 
Passionate Sparke of a Relenting Minde and Anatomic of 
Humors, reprinted, 1830. 
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Gwynneth, John (fl. 1557) Roman Catholic divine and musician; 
Mus. Doc. Oxford, 1531; rector of Clynog, St. Peter, West- 
cheap (1543) and vicar of Luton, 1554; published treatises 
against John Frith’s works and My Love mourneth (1530) 
with other musical compositions. 

Habington or Abington, Thomas (1560-1647), antiquary; brother 
of Edward Habington; studied at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Paris, and Rheims; imprisoned for complicity in Babington’s 
plot 1586; constructed in his house secret chambers and hid 
Jesuits ; the letter warning Monteagle of Gunpowder plot said 
to have been written by his wife; published translation of 
Gildas, 1638 and 1641; his history of Worcestershire issued, 
1717 and 1723. 

Hall, Richard (d. 1604), Roman Catholic divine; fellow of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, 1556; M.A., 1559; D.D., Rome; 
professor of holy scripture at Douay, and canon of St. Omer, 
where he died; his Infe of John Fisher, bishop of Rochester 
printed surreptitiously and incorrectly, 1655; published Latin 
writings on the revolt of the Netherlands and other works. 

Hamilton, John (fl. 1568-1609), anti-protestant writer: described 
himself as the queen’s “ daily orator ” ; probably Mary Stuart’s 
messenger to Alva, 1568-9; tutor to Cardinal de Bourbon, 
1576; rector of Paris University, 1584; prominent member of 
the French Catholic League; returned to Scotland, 1600, with 
Edmund Hay and secretly celebrated mass; captured, 1608 
and died in prison; published at Paris (1581) tract in favor 
of transubstantiation, with appendix dedicated to James VI, 
and at Louvain (1600), a treatise, with prayers, also dedicated 
to the king. 

Harding, Thomas (1516-1572) Divine; educated at Winchester 
and New College, Oxford; fellow of New College, 1536; 
M.A., 1542; Hebrew professor and chaplain to Henry Grey, 
marquis of Dorchester (afterwards Duke of Suffolk) ; named 
warden of New College by Edward VI; abandoned Protes- 
tantism and became chaplain to Gardiner and (1555) treasurer 
of Salisburg; in reign of Elizabeth retired to Louvain; carried 
on a long controversy with John Jewel 1564-8; died at 
Louvain. 

Harpsfield or Harpesfeld, Nicholas (1519 ?-1575), theologian; edu- 
cated at Winchester and New College, Oxford; fellow 1535 ; 
principal of Whitehall hostel, 1544; first regius professor of 
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Greek, c. 1546; lived at Louvain during reign of Edward VI; 
D.C.L., Oxford, 1554; proctor in court of arches, 1554; vicar 
of Laindon, Essex, 1554; Archdeacon of Canterbury and 
official of court of arches; as prolocutor of lower house of con- 
vocation presented remonstrance against reformation, 1559; 
one of the eight Romanist disputants, 1559; imprisoned in 
Tower, 1559-75; his Historia Anglicana Hcclesiastica edited 
by Richard Gibbons, 1662; Treatise on the pretended Divorce 
between Henry VIII and Catherine of Arragon, by Nicholas 
Pocock, 1878, and six Latin dialogues attacking pseudo- 
martyrs by Alan Cope, 1566 (Antwerp) ; left manuscript lives 
of Cranmer and More. 

Harris, Paul (1573-1635?) Roman Catholic divine; banished 
from Dublin for attacking Franciscans; published tracts 
against Archbishop Thomas Fleming and against Francis 
Matthews. 

Hawes, Stephen (d. 1523?) poet; groom of the chamber to Henry 
VII; his Pastime of Pleasure first printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1509 (reprinted by Southey, 1831); a long allegory 
The Tower of Doctrine; several short prose works. 

Haydock or Haddock, Richard (15522-1605), Roman Catholic 
divine; assisted in foundation of English College at Rome; 
returned there as maestro di camera to Cardinal Allen, 1590; 
friend of Parsons; dean of Dublin; died at Rome; his 
Account of Revolution in English College at Rome printed in 
Dodd’s Church History. 

Heskyns or Heskin, Thomas (fl. 1566) Roman Catholic divine; 
fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge; M.A., 1540; D.D., 1557; 
rector of Hildersham, 1551-6; chancellor at Sarum, 1558-9; 
and vicar at Brixworth, 1558-9; retired to Flanders and 
became a Dominican but returned to England secretly; pub- 
lished The Parliament of Chryste 1565 (Brussels). 

Heywood, Jasper (1535-1598) Jesuit, son of John Heywood 
(q. v. below) page of honour to Princess Elizabeth; proba- 
tioner-fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 1554; fellow of All- 
Souls’, 1558; M.A., 1558; became Jesuit at Rome, 1562; 
professor at Dillingen seventeen years; superior of the Jesuit 
mission, 1581; deported to France, 1585; died at Naples; 
his translations from Seneca’s tragedies reprinted in Thomas 
Newton’s Seneca, 1581; contributed poems to Paradyse of 
Daynte Dewses (Paradise of Dainty Devises), 1576. As 
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Catholics, Jasper Heywood and his brother Ellis or Elizaeus, 
suffered persecution. 

Heywood, John (1497 ?-1580), “ the old English epigrammatist ” ; 
under Henry VIII a singer and a player on the virginals; 
wrote Description of a most noble Ladye (on Princess Mary) ; 
he was a sincere Catholic but seems to be in trouble in the 
reign of Edward VI for denying king’s spiritual supremacy ; 
some proof, but not conclusive that he publicly recanted this 
denial, 1544; in great favor with Queen Mary as a kind of 
superior jester; on accession of Elizabeth (1558) retired to 
Malines, where he probably died. Heywood published inter- 
ludes, including The Four P’s, first printed (1569) in Haz- 
litt’s Dodsley, 1874; The Play of the Wether 1533 and The 
Play of Love; also Dialogue on Wit and Folly (reprinted, 
1846); and another dialogue containing proverbs and epi- 
grams, 1562 (reprinted, 1867), besides ballads, and The 
Spider and the Flie 1556. 

Hill, alias Buckland, Thomas (1564-1644) Benedictine; ordained 
at Rome, 1594, where he opposed the Jesuits; sent on English 
mission, 1597; condemned to death, 1612; reprieved; ban- 
ished, 1613; published A Quarton of Reasons of Catholic 
Religion (1600); died at St. Gregory’s monastery, Douay. 

Howard, Henry, Earl of Surrey (by courtesy) (1517 ?-1547), poet, 
son of Thomas Howard (afterwards third duke of Norfolk, 
Q.V. below); educated by John Clerk (d. 1552); proposed 
as husband for Princess Mary; married Frances Vere, 1532; 
in France, 1532-3 ; earl marshal at Anne Boleyn’s trial, 1536; 
accompanied his father against Yorkshire rebels, 1536; K.G., 
and steward of Cambridge University, 1541; imprisoned for a 
quarrel, 1542; and for annoying London citizens, 1543; with 
imperial troops at Landrecy, 1543; wounded when marshal 
before Montreuil, 1544; when commander of Boulogne (1545- 
6) defeated at St. Etienne, 1546; superseded by his enemy, 
Lord Hertford, 1546; condemned and executed on the frivo- 
lous charge of treasonably quartering royal arms and advising 
his sister to become the king’s mistress; his body was dis- 
covered at Framlingham Church, Suffolk, 1835; according to 
records he conformed to the state religion established by 
Henry VIII; his contributions to literature gain him a place 
in this bibliography; forty poems were written by him (who 
sometimes is referred to as “ Surrey”), including Description 
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and Praise of his love Geraldine were printed in Tottel’s 
Songs and Sonettes 1557 (reprinted 1867 and 1870); his 
translation of the Aenezd (books ii and 111) reprinted 1814, 
introduced blank verse in five iambic feet; Surrey first 
imitated Italian models, especially Petrach, and (with 
Wyatt) introduced the sonnet from Italy into England. 

Howard, Philip, martyr, Earl of Arundel; b. at Arundel House, 
London, June 28, 1557; d. in the Tower of London, October 
19, 1595; grandson of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, the 
poet; received into the Church by Father William Weston, 
S.J., 1584; after attempting to escape from England (1585) 
was captured, fined and rigorously imprisoned for life 
(1585) ; condemned to death 1599 and was refused permis- 
sion to see his wife and only son before death unless he 
accepted the state religion by complying with which he would 
also be released; he died at the age of thirty-eight in the 
Tower but does not seem to have been executed; his Hpistle 
of Christ to the Faithful Soul, translated from Lanspergius 
(Johann Justus of Lansberg), was printed at Antwerp, 1595; 
St. Omer, 1610; London 1867; his Fourfold Meditations of 
Four Last Things (once attributed to Southwell was printed 
at London, 1895; his Verses on the Passion printed by Cath. 
Record Soe. VI, 29. 

Howard, Lord William (1563-1640), Scott’s “ Belted Will”; 
third son of Thomas Howard III, fourth Duke of Norfolk; 
married Elizabeth Dacre “ Bessie with the braid apron,” 
1577; became a Roman Catholic, 1584; twice imprisoned; 
restored Naworth Castle; active as commissioner of the 
borders, being known to contemporaries as “ Bauld Will”; 
formed large library and published edition of Florence of 
Worcester’s chronicle, 1592; assisted Camden in Britannia; 
intimate with Cotton and other antiquaries. Not to be con- 
fused with the Venerable William Howard, Viscount of 
Stafford who was beheaded on the Tower-Hill, December 
29, 1680. 

Huggarde or Hoggarde, Miles (fl. 1557) poet, and writer against 
the Reformation; published The Abuse of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment (1548); The Displaying of the Protestants (1556), and 
other controversial works in prose and verse. 

Hyde, Thomas (1524-1597), Roman Catholic exile and author of 
Consolatorie Epistle to the afflicted Catholikes 1579; of Win- 
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chester and New College, Oxford; fellow 1548-50; M.A., 
1549; head-master of Winchester, 1551-8; imprisoned by 
Elizabeth, but escaped abroad; died at Douay. 

Inglis, James (d. 1531) abbot of Culross; clerk of the closet to 
James IV; secretary to Queen Margaret, 1515; chancellor 
of royal chapel at Stirling and abbot of Culross, 1527; wrote 
poems, which are lost; murdered by John Blacater of Tulli- 
allan and William Lothian. 

Kennedy, Quintin (1520-1564), abbot; son of Gilbert Kennedy, 
second earl of Cassillis; educated at St. Andrews and Paris; 
abbot of Crosraguel, 1547; disputed with Knox at Maybole, 
1562; wrote against the Reformation. 

Langdaile or Langdale, Alban (fl. 1584), Roman Catholic divine; 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge; fellow of St. 
John’s, 1534; M.A., 1535; proctor 1539; B.D., 1544; took 
part in disputations concerning transubstantiation, 1549; 
D.D., 1554; archdeacon of Chicester, 1555; chancellor of 
Lichfield Cathedral, 1559; refused to take oath of supremacy 
and was deprived of preferments; included in a list of 
“ nopish ” recusants, 1561; retired to the continent, published 
controversial works. 

Lily, William (1468-1522) grammarian; probably entered 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 1486; graduated; made a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem; studied Greek and Latin and classical 
antiquities in Italy; engaged in teaching in London; high- 
master of St. Paul’s School, London, of which he was the first 
head-master ; 1512-22; contributed a short Latin syntax, with 
the rules in English, under the title of Grammatices Rudi- 
menta, to Colet’s Aeditio, first printed in 1527 ; was the friend 
of Colet, g. v. Not to be confused with William Lilly (1602- 
1681), the astrologer. 

Lindsay, Sir Walter of Balgavie, Forfarshire (d. 1605); Roman 
Catholic intriguer, acquired property of Balgavie, 1584; 
converted to Roman Catholic faith, and constantly charged 
with conspiring against presbyterianism; escaped the ven- 
geance of the “kirk ” by fleeing to Spain; there published An 
account of the present State of the Catholic Religion in the 
Realm of Scotland, 1594; returned to Scotland, 1598; took 
part in all the feuds of the Lindsays; barbarously murdered 
by his kinsman, David Lindsay, twelfth earl of Crawford. 

Linacre, Thomas (1460 ?-1524), physician, classical scholar and 
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priest; educated at Oxford; fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, 1484; went to Italy c. 1485-6 ; M.D., Padua, returned 
to England about 1492; one of Henry VIII physicians, 1509 ; 
lectured at Oxford, 1510; intimate friend of Saint Thomas 
More, Erasmus and Dean Colet; after some eleven years of 
life which brought him in contact with the great nobles and 
best scholars in England resigned position as physician to 
king in 1520 to become a priest; devoted his inherited fortune 
and that which came to him from medical practice to founda- 
tion of chairs in Greek medicine at both Oxford and 
Cambridge and to establishment of the Royal College of 
Physicians; was Latin tutor to Princess Mary and composed 
Latin grammar Rudimenta Grammatics for her ; wrote gram- 
matical and medical works, and translated from the Greek, 
especially from Galen; Linacre was greatly respected by his 
contemporaries; Johnson, his biographer, says “‘ He seems 
to have had no enemies,” and his reputation has lasted to the 
present day. 

Lupset, Thomas (1498 %-1530), divine; of St. Paul’s School, 
London; also of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge; B.A., Paris; 
read the rhetoric and humanity lecture founded by Wolsey at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 1520; M.A., Oxford, 1521; 
helped More, Erasmus, and Linacre to prepare their works 
for the press, and himself produced religious works and 
translations. 

Marshall, George (fl. 1554), poet; wrote A Compendious Treatise 
in metre, describing growth of Christianity till Mary’s reign 
from the Catholic point of view. 

Martiall or Marshall, John (1534-1597) Roman Catholic divine; 
perpetual fellow of New College, Oxford, 1551; B.C.L., 1556; 
usher of Winchester School, but being Roman Catholic left 
England at Elizabeth’s accession ; one of the founders of Eng- 
lish College, Douay; B.D., Douay; 1568; canon of St. Peter 
at Lille; published theological tracts. 

Martin, Gregory (d. 1582) biblical translator ; scholar of St. John’s 
College, Oxford; M.A., 1565; tutor to sons of Thomas 
Howard, fourth duke of Norfolk; escaped to Douay, 1570; 
ordained priest, 1578 ; lectured on Hebrew and the scriptures ; 
went to Rome to help organize the new English College there, 
1577 ; returned to Douay and removed with the Douay College 
to Rheims, 1578; translated the Bible (Douay version) with 
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some assistance from Richard Bristow and other theologians, 
the New Testament being published 1582, and the Old ‘Lesta- 
ment 1610; Martin’s translation was revised by Bishop 
Challoner, 1749-50; Martin also published religious works 
among which are: “’reatise of Schisme (Douay 1578) ; Dis- 
covery of the Manifold Corruptions of the Holy Scriptures by 
the Heretikes of our Daies (Rheims, 1582); Treatise of 
Christian Peregrination (Rheims, 1583); Of the Love of the 
Soul (St. Omer, 1603); together with others in Latin men- 
tioned by Pitts. 

Medwall, Henry (f1. 1486) writer of interludes; chaplain to 
Cardinal Morton, archbishop of Canterbury; his extant inter- 
lude Nature (printed ¢. 1515) performed before Morton in 
Henry VII reign. 

More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535), Lord chancellor of England and 
author; Martyred for refusing to accept the Act of Spiritual 
Supremacy; beheaded on July 6, 1535; his body buried in 
St. Peter’s, Tower of London, and his head was exhibited on 
London Bridge; Catholic Kurope was shocked by the news, 
and English ambassadors were instructed to declare that More 
and Fisher had been found traitors by due course of law; 
regarding his political life confer prevalent biographies; was 
a critic and a patron of art and Holbein is said to have stayed 
three years in his house at Chelsea; for two centuries he was 
regarded in Catholic Europe as one of the glories of English 
literature; his Latin verse and prose are scholarly and fluent, 
while his epigrams embody much shrewd satire; the English 
prose in his controversial works is simple and direct; his 
devotional works are noticeable for their sincerity ; his English 
works were collected in 1557; his Latin works are dated 1563, 
1565, 1566 and 1689. 

Morison or Moresin, Thomas (1558 ?-1603 ?) physician and diplo- 
matist; born in Scotland; M.D., Montpelier; visited Frank- 
fort; after his return to Scotland (1593) became one of 
Essex’s intelligencers; wrote against alchemists and astrolo- 
gers, 1593; published a history of the papacy, 1594; his 
religious affiliation is not defined. 

Moulton, Thomas (fl. 15407) Dominican ; called himself ‘‘ Doctor 
of Divinity of the order of Friar Preachers’; his Myrour or 
Glasse of Helthe (Mirror or Glass of Health) published 
ce. 1539. 
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Mush, John (1552-1617) Roman Catholic divine; educated at 
Douay and Rome; opposed George Blackwell’s appointment 
as archpriest, and urged the grievances of the secular clergy at 
Rome, 1602; assistant to the archpriest; spiritual director of 
Margaret Clitheroe who was crushed to death for being a 
Catholic and whose biography he wrote, 1586; published 
defence of the secular clergy in their contentions with the 
Jesuits and Blackwell, 1601. 

Mylne or Myln, Alexander (1474-1548 7), abbot of Cambuskenneth 
and president of the court of session in Scotland; graduated 
from St. Andrews, 1494; canon of Aberdeen; dean of Angus; 
abbot of Cambuskenneth 1517; lord of the articles, 1532- 
42; president of the court of session, 1532-48; wrote a history 
of the bishops of Dunkeld, and collected the records of 
Cambuskenneth. 

Nau, Claude de la Boisselierre (fl. 1574-1605), secretary to Mary 
Queen of Scots; a lawyer, and acted as secretary to Cardinal 
of Lorraine; became secretary to Mary Queen of Scots, 1574; 
managed her accounts and advised her in matters of policy; 
went on missions to Scotland, 1579 and 1581; supposed agent 
in the Babington plot, 1586; defended himself against the 
accusation of betraying Mary Queen of Scots and was liber- 
ated, 1587; returned to France; ennobled by Henry IV, 1605; 
wrote A History of Mary Stewart published 1883. Probably 
a Catholic. 

Parsons or Persons, Robert (1546-1610) Jesuit missionary and 
controversialist; fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 1568; 
M.A., 1572; tutor and some time (1574) bursar and dean; 
being at enmity with the fellows, left, or was dismissed, the 
college, 1574; proceeded to Louvain and was received into 
the Roman Catholic Church; joined Jesuits 1575; returned 
to England with Edmund Campion, 1580, on religious 
mission; made many converts among the gentry; set up a 
secret printing press and also engaged in political intrigues 
in England and on the continent; in the Spanish peninsula, 
1588-97; offended the patriotism of the majority of the 
English Catholics by his conduct in inciting Philip II to 
attack England, and by his violent treatises from a place of 
safety; drew down on them suspicion of treason, which most 
of them did not deserve; appointed rector of the English 
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College at Rome, 1597; and there died; published chiefly 
controversial pamphlets of more than thirty in number. 
Philipps or Philippes, Morgan (d. 1570) Roman Catholic divine; 
fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 1538; M.A., 1542; principal 
of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 1546-50; publicly disputed with 
“Peter Martyr, 1549; retired to Louvain on the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, dying at Douay; the Treatise concerning 
Mary Queen of Scots’ right to the English throne, by John 
Leslie (1529-1596) was republished in 1571 under his name, 

and is so quoted by Dodd’s Church History. 

Pits or Pitseus, John (1560-1616) Roman Catholic divine and 
biographer; studied at Winchester College, New College, 
Oxford (probationer-fellow, 1578), and Rome, and passed 
most of his life in Germany and Lorraine; principal work 
Relationum Historicarum in Rebus Angelicis Tom I (1619) 
the most valuable part being that dealing with the biographies 
of Catholic writers after the Reformation. 

Plowden, Edmund (1518-1586), jurist; studied at Cambridge; 
barrister; at Middle Temple; one of the council of the 
marches of Wales, 1553; sat in parliament during Queen 
Mary’s reign as M.P., Wallingford, 1553, Reading, 1554, 
Wooton-Bassett, 1555, but after Queen Elizabeth’s accession 
found public life closed to him on account of his being a 
Roman Catholic; had such great fame as a jurist that his 
name was embodied in the proverb “‘ the case is closed, quoth 
Plowden ”’; regarded with great admiration by Sir Edward 
Coke; published several legal compilations. 

Poyntz, Robert (fl. 1554-1566), Roman Catholic writer; of Win- 
chester College and New College, Oxford; was elected per- 
petual fellow of New College, 1554; M.A., 1560; settled in 
Louvain early in Queen Elizabeth’s reign; published, 1566, 
Testimonies for the Real Presence. 

Rainolds William (1544 ?-1594) Roman Catholic divine; of Win- 
chester School and New College, Oxford; fellow of New 
College, Oxford, 1560-72; M.A. 1567; received into the 
Catholic Faith 1575; became professor of divinity and 
Hebrew at the English College at Rheims, and assisted 
Gregory Martin (Q. V.) in preparing his translation of the 
New Testament; published controversial works; translated 
several of the writings of Allen and Harding into Latin; also 
Refutation of Whitaker’s attack on the Rheims version of 
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the Bible (Paris 1583) ; a treatise on the Blessed Sacrament 
(Antwerp, 1593) and various Latin works. 

Rastell, John (d. 1532-1577) Jesuit; fellow of New College, Ox- 
ford, 1549; M.A., 1555; on Queen Elizabeth’s accession 
retired to Louvain; entered Society of Jesus, 1568; published 
controversial works; died at Ingoldstadt. Not to be confused 
with other of same name who died 1536 and was printer and 
lawyer. 

Rishton, Edward (1550-1586?), Roman Catholic divine; B.A. 
Brasenose College, Oxford, 1572; studied at Douay; as a 
student he drew up a chart of ecclesiastical history and was 
one of two selected to journey to Rheims concerning removal 
of English College to that place (1576); ordained at Cam- 
brai, April 6, 1576; went on English mission 1580; tried 
with Edmund Campion and condemned to death, but not 
executed; exiled on January 21, 1582, under escort as far 
as Abbeville; continued on to Rheims; completed Sander’s 
imperfect Origin and Growth of the Anglican Schism; wrote 
tract on difference between Catholicism and Protestantism 
(Douay 1575; and Profession of his faith made manifest and 
confirmed by twenty-one reasons. Dodd and Natl. Biography 
give 1586 for his death, Catholic Encyclopedia contends for 
June 29, 1585 at Sainte-Menehould, Lorraine, of plague and 
there was buried. 

Roper, William (1496-1578), biographer of Sir Thomas More; 
held jointly with his father, and afterwards alone, till 1577, 
clerkship of pleas in court of king’s bench; married, 1525, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas More; wrote latter’s biog- 
raphy (published, Paris, 1626; M.P. Bramber, 1529, Roches- 
ter, 1545 and 1554, Winchelsea, 1553; Canterbury, 1555 and 
1558; summoned before privy council for sympathy with 
Roman Catholics, 1568 but discharged on bond for his good 
behavior. Roper attributed his return to the Catholic Faith 
to the prayers in his behalf offered by his father-in-law, Sir 
Thomas More. 

Roscarrock, Nicholas (1549 ?-1634%), Poetical writer; B.A. 
(?Exeter College), Oxford, 1568; entered Inner Temple, 
1572; imprisoned in Tower of London as Roman Catholic, 
1580-6), and in Fleet, London, 1594; lived at Haworth Castle 
from 1607; contributed verses to Tottell’s edition of John 
Bossewell’s Works of Armorie, 1572, and other publications. 
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Rowlands alias Verstegen, Richard (fl. 1565-1620), antiquary; 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford; set up printing business 
in Antwerp and assumed his grandfather’s name of Ver- 
stegen; removed c. 1587 to Paris, where he published a work 
against Queen Elizabeth’s treatment of Roman Catholics in 
England, and was imprisoned at the instance of Sir Edward 
Stafford, the English embassador to France; the book was 
confiscated and destroyed and Rowlands was in danger of 
being extradited but was assisted by the influence of Cardinal 
Allen and the papal nuncio; composed several political tracts ; 
wrote poems in a homely, simple taste; his Our Lady’s 
Inllaby, is a religious song of real merit; his A Restitution 
of decayed Intelligence in Antiquities (Antwerp, 1605), dis- 
closes him as being far in advance of his age; exile and other 
hardships sometimes embittered his pen; was a diligent col- 
lector of literary and scientific curiosities and had a wide 
circle of literary friends. 

Saltwood, Robert (fl. 1540) Augustinian; at Canterbury; wrote 
Comparyson betweene wir byrdes a poem in seven-line stanzas, 
printed ec. 1550. 

Sanders or Sander, Nicholas (1530 ?-1581) born at Charlwood, 
Surrey and died of dysentery in Ireland; controversialist and 
historian ; fellow, New College, Oxford, 1548; B.C.L., 1551; 
lectured on canon law; D.D., Rome; ordained priest; in at- 
tendance successively on Cardinal Legate Stanislaus Hosius, 
and Commendone; at Louvain 1565-72; in Madrid 1573; 
as papal nuncio to Ireland, 1579; published many contro- 
yersial works in answer to contentions of reformers such as 
Jewell; wrote Report on the State of England 1560; The 
Supper of the Lord; A Treatise of Images; The Rock of the 
Church (Louvain, 1565, 1566, 1567); these were followed 
by his great work De visibili monarchia ecclesia (Louvain, 
1571). 

tire John (d.1602), Roman Catholic divine; M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 1561; logic reader, 1562; ex- 
pelled from university for suspicious doctrine; went to 
Douay; ordained priest; D.D., Douay; divinity professor in 
English College, Rheims, 1580; produced religious and other 
writings. why: 

Shacklock, Richard (fl. 1575), Roman Catholic divine; M.A., and 
fellow, Trinity College, Cambridge, 1559; published transla- 
tion of Cardinal Hosius’s De Heresibus and other writings. 
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Shepreve or Shepery, William (1540-1598), Roman Catholic 
divine and writer (Scepreus) ; B.A. Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, 1560; retired to Rome in reign of Queen Elizabeth 
(D.D. Rome) and died there. 

Skelton, John (1460 ?-1529), Poet and priest; educated both at 
Oxford and Cambridge (M.A. 1484); created “ poet laure- 
ate”? by both universities and perhaps by the crown; became 
parish priest at Diss but caused annoyance to his bishop; 
patronized by Henry VIII, Countess of Surrey and Wolsey ; 
his Balade of the Scotyshe Kynge (on Flodden), is one of the 
earliest extant ballads. Incomplete collections of his poems 
appeared 1520, 1560, 1570; first complete edition, 1568; 
works edited by Dyce 1848; Anecdotes of him appeared in 
the popular Merie Tales (1566) and similar collections. 

Smith, Richard 1500-1563; Roman Catholic divine; fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, 1527; M.A., 1530; D.D., 1536; re- 
tracted his views under Edward VI but was restored as 
regius professor of divinity at Oxford by Queen Mary; com- 
bated Cranmer in argument; fled to Douay, 1559; became 
chancellor of university there, 1562; wrote many controver- 
sial works. 

Southwell, Robert, 1561?-1596; Jesuit and poet; educated at 
Douay and Rome; ordained priest and returned to England 
1586 with Henry Garrett; became in 1589 domestic chaplain 
to Countess of Arundel; wrote religious tracts; captured 
when going to celebrate Mass 1592; subsequently tortured 
and executed; wrote St. Peter’s Complaint with other poems, 
1595; Maeoniae 1595; A Foure-fold Meditation containing 
devotional poetry of a very high order, notably the Burning 
Babe admired by Ben Jonson. 

Stanyhurst, Richard (1547-1618), translator of Virgil; B.A., 
University College, Oxford, 1568; student at Furnivall’s Inn 
and Lincoln’s Inn; published Latin commentaries on Por- 
phyry, 1570; contributed Description of Ireland and His- 
tory of Ireland to Holinshed’s Chronicles, 1577; became a 
Roman Catholic abroad ¢ 1580; translated into English 
heroics the first four books of Aeneid which were printed 
with some original poems and epitaphs at Leyden, 1582 (re- 
printed by Arber, 1880), and London, 1583; praised as a 
disciple by Gabriel Harvey but ridiculed by Nash and Bishop 
Hall; wrote devotional works, and some controversial matters. 
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Stephens or Stevens, Thomas (1549 ?-1619), Jesuit missionary 
and author; educated at Winchester; entered Society of Jesus 
at St. Andrew’s College, Rome; went as missionary to East 
Indies, 1579 and labored at Portuguese settlement at Goa 
till death; spiritual adjutor, 1588; published works on the 
Canarese language and other writings. 

Stow, John (1525 ?-1605), chronicler and antiquary; followed at 
first the trade of a tailor; admitted freeman of Merchant 
Taylor’s Company, 1547; occupied himself from 1560 with 
collecting and transcribing manuscripts and in producing 
original historical works; joined Society of Antiquaries 
founded by Archbishop Parker and maintained good rela- 
tions with him throughout; attacked, but unsuccessfully, by a 
rival chronicler, Richard Grafton; suspected of being partial 
to old faith; was charged, 1568, 1569, and 1570, with being 
in possession of “ popish” and dangerous writings; was ex- 
amined before ecclesiastical commission ; spent all his fortune 
on literary pursuits and existed for some time upon charitable 
contributions; letters patent, 1604, granted to him authoriz- 
ing collection of “ kind gratuities’; his effigy, erected by his 
wife, still exists in church of St. Andrew University, Leaden- 
hall Street, London. He was the most accurate and business- 
like of the historians of his century. For his works consult 
the review which is in part one of this paper. Stow is not 
accepted as having been a Catholic! 

Strype, John (1643-1737), Confer last paragraph of part II of 
this review for inclusion in XVI century writers! ecclesias- 
tical historian (non-Catholic) and biographer; educated at 
St. Paul’s School and Jesus College and Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge; M.A., 1669 (incorporated at Oxford, 1671) ; 
held among other church preferments the sinecure rectory of 
West Tarring; formed a magnificent collection of original 
documents, mostly of the Tudor period, some acquired by 
questionable means (now in the Harleian and Lansdowne 
MSS); his publications include lives of Cranmer, 1694; Sir 
John Cheke, 1705; Grindal, 1710; Matthew Parker, 1711; 
Whitgift, 1718; together with the volumes on Hcclestastical 
Memorials and Annals of the Reformation; all of which have 
been indexed in two extra volumes making the total work, as 
successively printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, twenty- 
seven volumes. 
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Tunstall or Tonstall, Cuthbert (1474-1559), master of the rolls 
and bishop successively of London and Durham; studied at 
Oxford and Cambridge; LL.D., Padua; became learned in 
Greek, Hebrew, mathematics, and civil law; extolled by 
Erasmus; friend of More and leader of the renascence; 
bishop of London 1522-30; keeper of the privy seal 1523; 
visited his diocese, 1526, and prohibited Tyndall’s New 
Testament; bishop of Durham 1530; during reformation re- 
mained faithful to Roman Catholic dogma, but obeyed pas- 
sively civil power; took part in drawing up Institution of a 
Christian Man, passing of Six Articles Act, 1539, and publi- 
cation of The Great Bible, all of Henry VIII reformation; 
voted against Uniformity Act, 1549, but carried out its 
provisions when law; accused of inciting rebellion, 1550, and 
confined to his house in London; wrote De Veritate Corporis 
et Sangunis . . . mm Hucharistia; deprived 1553; was re- 
stored on Queen Mary’s succession, but refrained from perse- 
cution of the Protestants; refused oath of supremacy and 
again deprived by Queen Elizabeth, 1559; author of works, 
mostly religious. 

Vaux, Laurence (1519-1585) Roman Catholic divine; B.D., 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 1556; fellow of Manchester 
collegiate church, and warden, 1558; withdrew with the col- 
lege plate and vestments to Ireland, 1559; visited England, 
1561; withdrew to Louvain before 1564; visited Rome 1566; 
brought to England papal decree forbidding attendance at 
Anglican services, 1566; published Catechism at Louvain, 
1567; became an Augustinian canon, 1572; sent on the 
English mission, 1550; prisoner in London, 1580-5. 

Walpole, Henry (1558-1595), Jesuit; educated at Norwich, 1566; 
and Peterhouse, Cambridge, 1575; student at Gray’s Inn, 
1578; published a eulogy of Edmund Campion, 1581; with- 
drew to Rheims, 1582; and Rome 1583; joined Jesuits, 
1584; ordained priest 1588; chaplain to Spanish army in 
Flanders, 1589-91; rendered into English Robert Parsons’ 
(1546-1610, q. v.) Responsio ad edictum, Bruges, 1592; sent 
to attend Parsons in Spain, 1592; sent to England, 1593, 
arrested in Yorkshire, 1593; prisoner in the Tower of Lon- 
don, February 1594-March 1595, tried and executed at York. 

Walpole, Michael (1570-16247) Jesuit; born in Norfolk; at- 
tached himself to John Gerard (1564-1637), 1588; joined 
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Jesuits, 1593; chaplain in London to Dona Louisa de Car- 
vajal, 1606-10; 1613-14; withdrew to Spain; published theo- 
logical tracts, 1608-16. 

Weston, Edward (1566-1635), Roman Catholic controversialist ; 
studied at Lincoln College, Oxford, 1579; Rheims, and 
Rome, 1585-91; D.D., Monreale; lecturer on casuistry, 
Rheims, 1592; on divinity at Douay, 1593-1603; mission- 
priest in England, c. 1603-1612; canon of Bruges, published 
doctrinal and polemical works, Latin and English, 1602-31. 

White, John (15102-1560), Bishop of Winchester; educated at 
Winchester and New College, Oxford; fellow, 1527-34; B.A. 
1529; M.A., 1534; D.D., 1555; master of Winchester Qol- 
lege; warden, 1541; prebendary of Winchester, 1541; im- 
prisoned in the Tower of London, 1551, as the opponent of 
Protestants; prebendary of Lichfield, 1552; Bishop of Lin- 
coln, 1554; presided at Ridley’s trial, 1555; bishop of Win- 
chester, 1556; preached funeral sermon of Queen Mary, 
1558, incurred disfavor of Queen Elizabeth, was deprived of 
bishopric, 1559, and imprisoned in Tower of London; re- 
leased, 1559; wrote theological works in verse and prose. 

Whitford or Whytford, Richard fl. 1495-1555 ?; fellow of Queens 
College, 1495; made acquaintance of Erasmus; chaplain to 
Richard Foxe, bishop of Winchester c. 1498; entered Brigit- 
tine house of Isleworth (known as Syon house) ¢. 1507, and 
on its dissolution retired to London; published devotional 
and theological works, including The following of Christ 
(1556), a translation of De Imitatione, founded on Dr. 
William Atkinson’s translation of 1504. 

Worthington, Thomas (1549-1622 7%), president of Douay College; 
born at Blainseo, near Wigan; B.A.; Brasenose College, 
Oxford, 1570; entered English College, Douay, 1573; B.D., 
1577; removed with college to Rheims, 1578; assisted Bris- 
tow, Reynolds and Allen with the translation of the Bible; 
imprisoned in Tower of London, 1584, and banished, 1585; 
D.D., Trier University, 1588; president of English College 
Douay, 1599; made apostolic notary at Rome; came on the 
mission to England and there died; published theological and 
other works. 
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LirerRAL TRANSCRIPTION OF XVI CEentTURY DocUMENT 


indenture 
3 Oct. 1526 


convent 
covenant 
convent 
their own 


with 


with that 


altars 
once 


their lives 


wives 


their own 
covenant 
and grant 
their whole 
once 


ne 


10. 


15. 


20. 


25. 


30. 


35. 


Thys indenture made the iii*® day of octobor yn 
y® xvii yere of y® reyne of Kyng Henry y® 
vilit2 be twene freer paule warden of y® gray 
freers(2)yn ware & the couente of the same place 


. off the on parte & thomas hyde of the other partye 


for dyverse causys consyderacyons and come- 
nants here after folow (3)yng by y® fore namyd 
warden and couente and there successors truly to 
be performyd and fulfyllyd that ys to say the 
fore namyd warden and (4) couente by thur on 
assente & consente w* the assente and agremente 
of Richard Brynkley thur mynyster by thes 
presents comenanthe and and graunthe (5) to and 
wt the fore namyd thomas hyde y* y® sayde 
warden and hys successors w* thur holle couente 
byyndyth them selfs perpetually yt who so euer 
(6) schall syng y® seconde masse by fore the 
common auters onyse yn the weke that ys to say 
the thyrsday schall specyally p(x)ay for the good 
estate (7) and prosperous (%) welfare of the 
forsayd thomas hyde & Jone hys wyfe duryng yt 
lyuys and for thur sowlys after they be departyd 
thys (8) world and for the sowlys of John hyde 
and maryon hys wyfe father and mother to y® 
sayde thomas & for y® sowls of Elyzabeth and (9) 
helyn sumtyme wyvys to y® forsayd thomas and 
for all all y® frynds and benefactors of the for- 
sayde thomas: Also farthermore y® same warden 
(10) and couente wt thur on assente & consente by 
y°se (these) presents comenanthe & graunthe wt 
y® same thomas hyde y* y® sayde warden & hys 
successors w! y™ (11) hoole couente schall kepe 
perpetually onnyse yn y® yere after y® date here 
of wt yn y® conuentuall cherche of freers yn ware 
a solemn & ade (sic) (12) wothe (sic) obyte 
(sic) for y® sayde thomas hyde and y® sowls be 
fore rehersyde at suche day & tyme as here after 
is expressed yt ys to say y® sonday (13) im- 
medyately folowyng Kster day callyd Domenica 
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40. in Albis a soleme dyrge & y® nexte day folowyng 


note | masse of requiem by noote: and ferthermore (14) 
two times y® sayde warden & couente comenanthe y* y® 
same warden & hys successors schall yerely ii 

; thymys yn y® yere perpetually rede or (15) cawse 
this 45. to be redde y® presente indenture yn y® chaptur 


howse afore all the couente y* ys to say in quidena 
om (the rest of this line is lost) (16) yntente yt 
y® sayd obbyte w* other the premyssys truly 
may be observyd and kepte according to y® 
50. agremente and comenants afore expre (17) ssyd 
whowte pretendyne of ony ygnorancy yn y® 
same. Yn wytnesse whereof to y® on parte of 
these indenturs wt y® sayd thomas hyde re(18)- 
maynyng: y® sayde warden and couente have 
55. sette too ther couente sealle and to y®other parte 
of these indenturs w* the same warden (19) and 
couente remayning the sayd thomas hyde have 
sette to hys sealle and for a confyrmacyon and 
more suerty of the premyssys y® (20) fore namyd 
60. Rychard Brynkeley mynyster of ynglad have 
sette hys sealle geven y® day & yere above wryttyn. 


Notes on THE TRANSCRIPT 


I have transcribed literally, preserving spelling and punctuation as in the 
original. Where I have expanded contractions for con—, pre—,n, etc., I have 
underscored the letters added. 

The following line references are to the lines in the transcript. The lines 
of the original I have indicated by parenthesized figures. There are a few 
glosses which I have written in the margin, 


4. 
6. 


13. 
19. 
35. 


46. 


covent was a common variant for convent till the seventeenth century. 
comenant is one of many forms of covenant used in the 16th century. 
convant, comnant, and convenant are others. 

comenanthe and graunthe are probably for covenanteth and granteth. 
Instead of pray the scribe has written py which would be pay. 

Of the readings here there can be no doubt, for the letters are formed 
clearly. But I have no idea what is meant by “ Ade wothe.” It may 
be corrupt spelling, careless writing, or considering its connection with 
obit it may be corrupt Latin. 

quidena I have left as in original. It probably ought to be quindena, 
the meaning of which in this position is not clear to me, (the rest of 
the line is lost): it looks as if the sheet had been cut. 


Girrrs E. Dawson, 
Library of Congress, 
Washington, D, C. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. JOHN LOFTUS, O.M.C.:—For a teacher of literature in a Catholic 
High School the first reaction to the work Fr. Thomas has just presented us 
must be one of gratitude. The factual material compiled in this treatise puts 

into concise form a treasury of information every such teacher 
A must long for at times to supplement the deficiences of texts 
Welcome which from bias or ignorance neglect much of the contributions 
f Catholics have made to literature. All too often the sparse refer- 
Service ences to Catholics in literature texts makes the impression that 
the Faith hag but little to glory about in the field of literary 
effort. Literary excellence is made to seem a prerogative of Protestantism. 
Even though he be eager to offset this false impression, the average teacher 
with a full routine has but scant time for the necessary research to counter- 
balance the ordinary presentation of the history of literature. In Fr. Thomas’ 
list, such teachers will find source material and guide lines rendering their task 
easier for at least one literary period. Their only regret may be that the writer 
did not see fit to include a critical estimate of the literary value of the works 
mentioned. 

A second observation concerns itself with the fact that Fr. Thomas limited 
himself almost solely to writers who were Catholic in the sense of belonging to 
the household of the faith. This we do not criticize, for in so doing he merely 

observed the limits of his paper. But we do feel that in this 
Power of the discussion at least mention should be made of the Catholic 


Catholic tradition which so often unconsciously kept the thoughts of 
5 ai men true to the faith their hearts had foresworn. England 
Tradition did not become non-Catholic all at once. Neither did her 


literature. Condemned to death by royal decree, English 
Catholic literature may have been. But we believe it never died. We believe 
it a thesis easy and necessary to defend that the best in all art is rooted in the 
truth and beauty of the Faith. Certainly it was so in the XVI century 
literature. The catholicity of its appeal is founded in the Catholicism of its 
inspiration. Centuries of attempts to ignore its existence or diminish its 
lustre can not prevent the glory of the Church from shining through. 
As a final reflection we suggest that any discussion of English Catholic 
literature from the view point of a teacher will terminate in a plea for an 
adequate Catholic text. To give due prominence to Catholics in 
Plea fora the literary galaxy and to secure acceptable criticism of all 


Catholic literature according to Catholic canons of criticism, we need our 
own modern, teachable texts. Consequently we note with real 
Text satisfaction that the Catholic University of America has begun 


work on just such a series of texts, We suggest that this Con- 
ference go on record as voicing its heartiest approval of that project and as 
proffering every possible aid for the undertaking. 


FR. PLACID M. DOYLE, O.F.M.:—A writer of the Reformation period who 
has lost in popularity through no personal fault is St. Thomas More. Ben 
Jonson and Samuel Johnson, in their criticisms, have both agreed upon his 

importance; and their worthy opinions are confirmed by 

writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
Defense of St. turies; and the opinion was still prevalent in the first half 
Thomas More _ the last century. Sir James Mackintosh considers him our 

earliest prose writer and the first Englishman who has 

written the history of his country in its present language. 
“The composition of Richard III,” he observes, “has an ease and rotundity 
which gratify the ear without awakening the suspicion of art.” 
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This verdict was current until literature became a special study in schools 
and colleges, and text-books became cluttered with the names and works of 
lesser men, even of More’s time. Some of More’s less deserving contemporaries 
have been preferred because of the superiority of their editions over the 
Rastell-Tottell editions. But, when read on equal terms, More is undoubtedly 
supreme. Johnson and others studied all the Tudors under similar handicaps, 
and were not led to misunderstand More’s position, as Professor Saintsbury 
later did. Saintsbury has said: “ More’s place, in the strict history of English 
literature is very small, and not extraordinarily high.” This eminent critic 
has a right to his opinion. But 1458 pages of double column folio deserve 
consideration, and Saintsbury dismisses the matter with the remark: “ Black 
letter non legitur with my eyes.” Evidently even he found the inferiority of 
More’s edition a stumbling-block to clear judgment. 

A prose so facile and accomplished as More’s is plainly a witness to many 
centuries of development. Long before the time of England’s apostasy, Early 

English prose was used to record the Kentish Law. This 
Early ee shortly after the arrival of St. Augustine. Through the 

efforts of St. Bede, King Alfred and great preachers, like 
Development Wulfstan and Aelfric, its development ecnumaed in many 
of Prose ways, later to be retarded by the Norman Conquest, which 

made French the popular medium of prose expression in the 
upper and middle classes. 

But, in spite of this predominance of French over English, English prose 
did continue in a special form. It was kept alive in works of contemplation and 
devotion, since many found it a more instinctive and passionate vehicle for 
their inmost thoughts and aspirations. One work especially, the Anchoresses’ 
Rule, was known everywhere, was edited many times, was often changed and 
referred to in popular sermons and prayer books. This work really was a link 
between Anglo-Saxon prose and the later devotional works of Richard Rolle, 
Walter Hilton, and Julian of Warwick. 

The prose of St. Thomas More followed in a direct line from these works of 
the fourteenth century. Professor A. W. Reed sees in his Treatise of the Four 
Last Things a naturalness, clearness, and ease like the style of Hilton. The 

influence is highly probable, because More spent three or four 

ee, of his early years in the Charterhouse of London, a Carthusian 

Continuity monastery, where Hilton’s works were being copied. But More 

in More furthered the development of this inheritance. He experi- 

mented with various devices of style. In the History of 

Richard IIT, we find experimentation in the balanced phrase 

and alliteration, but never pursued too far, as we observe later on in the 
ELuphues of Lyly. 

More developed his art so effectively that Hallam has called his writing the 
“first example of good English Language.” The Four Last Things are an 
even greater example of More’s simplicity and directness. He did not have the 
time to maintain this terseness throughout his controversial works. But we 
see again the range of his art in the Dialogue of Comfort, written at leisure in 
the Tower. After this we must wait nearly a hundred years in the history of 
English before meeting a prose style so vigorous and thoughtful. : 

It is only right that More’s literary pre-eminence among his contemporaries 
should be recognized, not only by critics, but by teachers of Literature, above 
all, in our Catholic schools. 


FR, JOACHIM DALEIDEN, O.F.M.:—The first critic of the paper asked 
that the Catholic University be recommended for its new series of anthologies 
suitable for Catholic schools. May I add that the Rev. Vincent Flynn, of St. 
Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn., is at present preparing a 1000 page anthology 
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of British and American writers for freshman in Catholic colleges. Fr. Flynn 
asks that selections for inclusion in his anthology be submitted to him. He 
particularly would like to have us recommend some Franciscan writers. 

Fr. Thomas has called John Heywood the Father of English epigram. How- 
ever, he was not the first Englishman in the field, for his uncle, St. Thomas 
More, as R. W. Chambers says, had as early as 1518 pub- 
lished a volume of English epigrams. Chambers also 
brings out in his Thomas More that one of More’s bio- 
graphers, the anonymous “ Ro-Ba,”’ produced masterly 
Elizabethan English in his Life of More and that another biographer of More, 
the Rey. Thomas Stapleton, made a beautiful English translation of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History. 

To the bibliography appended by Fr. Thomas might be added Chambers’ 
study of the development of English prose—or rather the continuity of it—in 
the introduction to the edition of Harpersfield’s Life of More (Karly English 
Text Society). And since Fr. Thomas so frequently refers to Gillow, I am 
tempted to add another reference work, L. Ellier Du Pin’s Nouvelle Bibliothe- 
que des Auteurs Heclesiastiques, Amsterdam, 1711. 


Thomas More 


CATHOLIC ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
XVII, XVIII AND XIX CENTURIES 


Fr. Mavrvs Firzerratp, O.F.M. 


There is a grand sweep about the above title which is somewhat 
misleading. Obviously, it is quite impossible, in an essay of this 
length, to give an adequate treatment to any but the most im- 
portant authors of the period. Naturally, individuals differ in 
their likes and dislikes, and what pleases one will displease an- 
other. Consequently, the selections treated here, and the method 
of treatment, are merely one man’s choice, and, as such, entirely 
subject to discussion. 

The term “ Catholic Literature ” may be open to more than one 
interpretation, namely: 1) literature written by non-Catholics, 
which, however, treats of Catholic subjects; 2) literature of an 
indifferent nature written by Catholics; 3) literature which might 
be called “ subjectively and objectively Catholic.” The last in- 
terpretation is the one followed in this paper, not because it is the 
only expression of Catholic literature, but merely in view of the 
limited time and space at our disposal. 

When the Catholic reviewer surveys the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries with an eye to English literature that is 
Catholic in body and spirit, he fails to share the enthusiasm of 

Keats when he first looked into Chapman’s Homer. 
Impressions He most decidedly does not feel like “some 
ofa Reviewer watcher of the skies, when a new planet swims 

into his ken”; he feels rather like a lonely wan- 
derer looking into the purple haze that shrouds the dying sunset. 
The evening star, radiant in its solitary splendor above the rim of 
the ocean, is for him Crashaw, that Catholic luminary of the 
Metaphysical School, whose fervor and spiritual enthusiasm saved 
Catholic literature in the seventeenth century from becoming a 
barren waste. Deeper in the purple haze he discerns two lack- 
luster stars shining with the diminished glow of candlelight swept 
by the wind, and he thinks of Dryden and Pope, whose religious 
enthusiasm left much to be desired, but whose poetry spanned the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with a thin girder of Catho- 
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licity. The reviewer turns from this scene with a sigh and longs 
for the days of Caedmon, and Bede, and Langland, and Chaucer, 
and feels that a glory has passed from the earth. 

The sun of English Catholic literature set during the Eliza- 
bethan period; the dawn of another Catholic day came in the 
nineteenth century, ushered in by Kenelm Digby in the first half 
of the century, and carried over into modern times by Chesterton, 
Belloc, and Maurice Baring. In the meantime there is Richard 
Crashaw to be considered. 

Elizabethan love poetry was written in a conventional form. 
Dante’s love for Beatrice, Petrarch’s for Laura, and Sidney’s for 
Stella, became the models on which the poets of the time based 

their lays to their mistress, real or imaginary—a mistress 
John sitting aloof in almost stratospheric isolation, and ocea- 
Donne sionally condescending to bend her alabaster head in a 

token of recognition. Into this frosty atmosphere, John 
Donne burst passionately and rudely at the end of the sixteenth 
century, and with an inventiveness of his own, proceeded to escort 
love poetry into a considerably warmer clime. ‘“ Where his fore- 
runners had been idealistic, epicurean, or adoring, he was brutal, 
cynical”’;* in fact, an unvarnished realist. His erotic verse 
descended at times to the level of crudity, but his later religious 
lyrics reached a much higher level of feeling and thought, despite 
the presence within his bosom of a soul that was not at peace 
because it had betrayed its Master. 

Donne has been called the founder of the Metaphysical School. 
Strictly speaking, it was no school, but merely the members of a 
group who imitated Donne in his better moments and left aside 
his example of sensuality. They wrote on spiritual subjects with 
the same impassioned style and vigor. Richard Crashaw has the 
distinction of being the only Catholic member of this group. 

Born in 1613, the son of a violently anti-Catholic Puritan 
divine, Crashaw was educated at Charterhouse in London, which 
became a school after the dispoliation of the monasteries under 

Henry VIII. He continued his education at Cam- 
Crashaw bridge, where he became a fellow of Peterhouse, and 
from which he was ejected in 1643 for refusing to 
recognize the Scottish “Solemn League and Covenant” which 
eventually led to the abolishment of the episcopacy in England 
and to the rise of Presbyterianism. He stayed at Oxford for a time 


1Mais, Hnglish Literature, Modern, p. 94. 
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and then went to London and became a Catholic. He crossed to 
France and was found in Paris by his friend and fellow-poet, 
Cowley, suffering great straits and almost reduced to starvation. 
Through the influence of Queen Henrietta Maria he was appointed 
private secretary to Cardinal Palotta in Rome and journeyed to 
Italy about 1649. In the following year he was made a canon of 
the Church of Loretto, but on his journey there was taken ill and 
died a short time after reaching his new church. He lies buried 
in Loretto, shadowed by the benefice that might have brought him 
earthly peace. 

Richard Crashaw had the fervor of a convert and the impas- 
sioned lyricism of Herrick, without the latter’s sensuality. Her- 
rick sang of wine, women, and song, with an abandon that found 
its expression in the lines: 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying. 


Crashaw, who became a Catholic after reading the works of St. 
Teresa of Avila, sang of things eternal and divine. In one poem 
he sings the praises of St. Teresa and calls her ‘“ The Flaming 
Heart.” In another he raises his voice in honor of the Blessed 
Mother mourning the loss of her Divine Son, and remembering 
the days of long ago when she cradled Him in her arms. His 
lyrie called The Shepherds Hymn describes the morning of 
Christ’s Nativity with a poetic fervor that could only come from 
one who had received the Christ Child in his heart. His tribute to 
The Holy Name of Jesus is a landmark in religious poetry, and 
at the same time a prayer that the Fathers of the Church would 
have been proud to acknowledge as their own. 

Crashaw was sincerity personified, but despite our admiration 
for his character, we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that his 
poetry had glaring faults, even his most brilliant lyrics. To quote 
the words of Samuel Johnson, it was the custom of the meta- 
physical school to be “ singular in their thoughts and careless of 
their diction,” not to mention their perpetual search after conceits 
that were “ yoked together by violence.” Crashaw’s enthusiasm 
often led him into such extravagances. In The Weeper, a litany 
in honor of Magdalen’s tears, we find “every conceit ever in- 
spired by a weeping mistress, together with many others invented 
by the poet.” ? Of Magdalen, he says, “ upwards thou dost weep ” 


2 History of English Literature. Legouis and Cazamian, p. 551. 
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because her tears go to heaven. In The Flaming Heart we are 
treated to another irregularity of diction that reminds us of Guy 
Fawkes’ Day. Speaking of St. Teresa, and the seraphim who 
appears to her with a small dart in his hand, Crashaw says: 


This is the mistress-flame; and duteous he 
Her happy fire-works, here, come down to see. 


This blend of pyrotechnics and seraphic curiosity overwhelms the 
reader. 

Overbalancing these extravagances we find in Crashaw’s lyrics 
a warmth of language, a color and a harmony that is a never- 
ending pleasure. In the Delights of the Muses he gives us an 
interpretation of a nightingale’s song that is equalled in lyric 
beauty only by Shelley’s masterpiece, The Cloud. In Two Went 
Up to the Temple to Pray, he illustrates the metaphysical dis- 
tinctions that characterize the period: 


Two went up to pray? Oh, rather say 
One went to brag, the other to pray; 
One stands up close and treads on high 
Where the other dares not send his eye; 
One nearer to God’s altar trod, 

The other to the altar’s God. 


In The Flaming Heart we have examples of the color and warmth 
that is so characteristic of Crashaw. Speaking of the seraphim 
he says: 

Whate’r this youth of fire wears fair, 

Rosy fingers, radiant hair, 

Glowing cheeks and glistring wings, 

All those fair and fragrant things, 

But before all, that fiery dart 

Had filled the hand of this great heart. 


The closing lines of the poem in honor of St. Teresa have been 
called one of the greatest flights of holy love that have come down 
to us in religious poetry: 


O thou undaunted daughter of desires! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day 

And by thy thirsts of love, more large than they; 
By all thy brim-filled bowls of fierce desires, 

By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire; 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss 
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That seized thy parting soul, and sealed thee His; 
By all the heavens thou hast in Him 

(Fair sister of the seraphim! ) 

By all of Him we have in thee; 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read my life, that I 

Unto all life in mine may die. 


This is lyric poetry of which we can indeed be proud. It has 
song and passion and imagination combined with a flowing 
rhythm; such poetry as England was not to see until the days of 
Shelley. 

If one wonders at the fact that the seventeenth century pro- 
duced but a single English Catholic poet, he has only to turn to 
the representative authors of the century and compare their work 
with that of the Age of Faith to find the answer. The seventeenth 
century dispelled laughter and the spirit of Christ from the soul, 
and one of the results was Milton and Bunyan. 

Milton in his Paradise Lost had every opportunity of “ justify- 
ing the ways of God to man,” but he succeeded only in justifying 
the ways of Satan to his own and Satan’s satisfaction. Pride in 

this case went before and after the fall. There has 
Miltonic been much ink daubed on paper to prove that Satan was 
Poetry _not the hero of Paradise Lost. It could have been saved 

by a study of the Old English poem, The Fall of the 
Angels treating of Satan’s perfidy, and written in the tenth 
century. Here we get a true picture of Satan, stripped of his 
“ godlike shape ” and “ princely dignity” and unprotected by his 
“yonderous shield” hanging about his shoulders like the moon. 
We see “the great Sultan” for what he really is, a miserable 
vassal who has violated his feudal oath to his Lord. He is no 
longer the “ great Emperor” hatching titanic plots against the 
God whom he regards as only slightly his superior, but a fallen 
ingrate, chained in the new-kindled flames of hell, and swept by 
the frosty wind that comes from the east, “ exceeding cold.” There 
is a touch of the old pride in him, but it is so submerged by the 
pain of loss that the most he can think of is the fall of man, whose 
happy state adds torture to the flames. 

The Old English author was imbued with the spirit of Catho- 
licity, which means the spirit of Christ. When he spoke of 
Almighty God, he spoke not of an insipid abstraction discours- 
ing in milk and water terms with an equally nebulous son, as did 


Milton. In The Fall of the Angels the anger of God reverberated 
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through the heavens and shook the pillars of existence like thunder- 
bolts out of the blue. It was a just anger rising from the ruins of 
a broken oath. It was a portrayal that could only come from a 
mind that understood what sin meant. For that reason it could 
be nothing but a closed book to Milton whose ideas of sin were as 
vaporous as his portrayal of the Son of God. 

One too has only to take Milton’s ode On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity, the finest expression of Christlike poetry Milton 
ever wrote, and compare it with the thirteenth century lay en- 
titled: The Orison of Our Lady, to further understand the dif- 
ference between the so-called ‘ Christian spirit” of the seven- 
teenth century and the “ Catholic spirit ” of the Middle Ages. In 
Milton’s ode we find obvious veneration for the Christ Child, but 
of a purely poetic nature; in The Orison of Our Lady, poetry is 
the handmaid of spiritual enthusiasm and love, and gains a 
thousandfold in poetic beauty. 

In Milton’s poem we find Nature calling a respite in her wan- 
toning with the sun, “ her lusty paramour ”—a bit of aphrodisiac 
imagery that even Wordsworth, with all his love for nature, would 
have considered indelicate in treating of the morning of Christ’s 
nativity. We find “ meek-eyed Peace” “ crowned with her olive 
green, safely sliding down to spread benediction over the earth,” 
and we congratulate her on her happy landing, but we still prefer 
the old apostolic version of the Angel Choir carolling its heavenly 
message of “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to 
men of good will.” 

This poem was the nearest Milton ever came to Christlike 
enthusiasm in letting the pure music of the heart pour forth unim- 
peded in praise of the God who made him, yet in its mytho- 
logical, and obviously studied tone, it lacks the simplicity and 
naive touch of the poems of the Age of Faith when they treated of 
things devotional or divine. We see the contrast in The Orison of 
Our Lady when the author speaks from a heart poetic to the core, 
but primarily inflamed with love of the Virgin: 


To thee I bow, and my knees I bend, 
And all my heart’s blood I offer. 
Thou art my soul’s light, and my soul’s bliss, 
My life and my hope, my salvation most truly. 
I ought honor thee with all my might, 
And sing thy song of praise by day and by night. 
I thank thee, my beloved lady 
And will thank thee as long as I live. 
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Here is a song of a truly Catholic knight, bent in reverence and 
prayer to his heavenly Lady; a song permeated with the simplicity 
of the shepherds, and the burning love of the seraphim. It 
breathes humility, naturalness, piety, and poetic grace. It is the 
very embodiment of the spirit of Christ. For that reason it 
transcends the genius of Milton as the flaming zeal of St. Francis 
transcends the intellectual ardor of Shelley. It is the product of 
the Age of Faith, as Milton was the product of the age of reli- 
gious flux, and the wholehearted sincerity of the one challenges 
the artificiality of the other. 

When we speak of the seventeenth century having lost the gift 
of laughter we can place Chaucer and Bunyan in juxtaposition 
and note the contrast. Both were going on a pilgrimage; one to 

the eternal city, the other to Canterbury. Bunyan 
Chaucer vs. trudged along grappling in tortured solitude with the 
Bunyan problems of his soul. Chaucer traversed the road to 

Canterbury with joy in his heart, despite his down- 
east eyes, because he was part and parcel of an age that found 
peace and security in its faith; an age in which “the Miserere 
ended in a chorus of laughter,’ * and the souls of men were free 
because they knew the mystery of life. Bunyan plodded along 
with the burden on his back in weary depression of spirit. 
Chaucer left his burden in the confessional and went forth to meet 
the world with the smile of God’s benediction on his lips. Bunyan 
floundered in the Slough of Despond while Chaucer was immersed 
in the Tale of Malibee with his tongue in his cheek. Bunyan 
was a shining example of a soul torn asunder by religious uncer- 
tainty; Chaucer the exemplification of one secure in his faith, but 
fully aware of his faults and determined to expiate them as his 
later life showed; a man who with repentant spirit ended the 
Canterbury Tales with these words: ‘“‘ Heere is ended the book 
of the tales of Caunterbury compiled by Geffrey Chaucer, of whos 
soule Jhesu Crist have mercy. Amen.” 

Chesterton has admirably shown the distinction between the age 
of Chaucer and that of Bunyan. The men of Chaucer’s time had 
a window in their home through which they looked and saw the 
blue of heaven, the resplendent canopy of God, a hope celestial. 
The seventeenth century lived in spiritual darkness because the 
men of the Reformation had pulled down the shade and obscured 
the view of the eternal hills. 


3 Schuster, Catholic Spirit in Modern English Literature, p. 2. 
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John Dryden is of interest to the Catholic reviewer principally 
because of the controversy about the genuineness of his Catho- 
licity. His long poem, “ The Hind and the Panther, is of par- 

ticular importance because it expounds his belief in the 
Dryden Catholic Church. It is not his greatest work, but it 

does contain satirical passages that equal anything in 
Absalom and Achatophel or Mac Flecknoe. 

Dryden was born in the heart of England, of sturdy Puritan 
and anti-monarchical stock in 1631. His first outstanding poem, 
Heroic Stanzas was written in 1659 in praise of Cromwell. The 
Lord Protector is hailed as “a preserver of peace and a creator of 
order out of chaos.” <A recent critic has called attention to the 
fact that Dryden did not praise Cromwell himself, but rather the 
security that Cromwell effected, just as in his next poem, Astraea 
Redux, a panegyric on the return of Charles II, he emphasized 
the probable continuance of this national stability under the new 
monarch. It was in the latter poem that Dryden showed his 
mastery of the heroic couplet, a poetic form that was to dominate 
English literature for almost a hundred years. After attempting 
tragedy with indifferent success, he wrote several comedies abound- 
ing in extravagances and salacious humor, moulded to fit the 
lascivious spirit of the Restoration age. 

It might be opportune here to mention that Dryden apologized 
for the objectionable passages found in his plays. In the “ Pre- 
face to the Fables” he replied in these words to the charges 
brought against the dramatists of the period by Jeremy Collier: 

“‘T shall say the less of Mr. Collier, because in many things he 
has taxed me justly; and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and 
expressions of mine, which can be truly argued of obscenity, 
profaneness, or immorality, and retract them. If he be my enemy, 
let him triumph; if he be my friend, as I have given him no 
personal occasion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my 
repentance.” 

Dryden made no scruple of admitting that his plays were writ- 
ten for financial reasons, and that drama was not his chosen field; 
which explains but does not justify the obscenity of his comedies. 
It were better, perhaps, if his words in the following lines had 
been taken literally: 


What I have loosely or profanely writ 
Let them to fires, their due desert, commit. 
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His Religio Laici defended the Anglicans against the Catholics 
: and the Presbyterians. Three years later, on the acces- 
The Hind sion of James II, Dryden became a Catholic and 
and the wrote his famous religious poem The Hind and the 
Panther Panther, which is worth detailed study if one wishes 
to understand, as far as it is possible, Dryden’s atti- 

tude towards the Church whose faith he had embraced. 

He speaks for the Catholic Church as the “ milk white Hind, 
immortal and unchanged, which fed on the lawns, and in the 
forest ranged.” The Panther is the Church of England, “ sure, 
the noblest beast, next the Hind.” The other sects are represented 
by various beasts such as the Quakers by the Hare; the Baptists by 
the Boar “ whitened by the foam of sanctity ”; the Calvinists by 
the Wolf; and the Atheists by the Buffoon Ape, mimicking all 
sects and adopting none. 

After treating of the various sects with satiric abandon, Dryden 
scores private judgment in religion, and praises the intellectual 
stability that accrues to the Catholic who is guided and led into 
religious certitude by the Catholic Church, that “ unerring 
Guide”: 

What weight of ancient witness can prevail, 

If private reason hold the publick scale? 

But, gratious God, how well dost thou provide 

For erring judgments an unerring guide! 

Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight; 

O teach me to believe Thee thus conceal’d, 

And search no farther than Thyself reveal’d; 

But her alone for my Directour take 

Whom Thou hast promis’d never to forsake! 

My thoughtless youth was wing’d with vain desires, 
My manhood long misled by wandring fires, 
Follow’d false lights; and when their glimps was gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own, 

Such was I, such by nature still I am, 

Be Thine the glory and be mine the shame. 

Good life be now my task: my doubts are done. 


He then goes on to defend the Eucharistic Presence in the Blessed 
Sacrament against those who deny its reality: 


Can they who say the Host should be descry’d 
By sense, define a body glorified? . 
Impassible, and penetrating parts? 

Let them declare by what mysterious arts 

He shot that body through th’ opposing might 
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Of bolts and barrs impervious to the light, 

And stood before his train confess’d in open sight. 
For since thus wondrously he pass’d, ’tis plain 
One single place two bodies did contain, 

And sure the same Omnipotence as well 

Can make one body in more places dwell. 

Let reason then at Her own quarry fly, 

But how can finite grasp Infinity? 


Continuing on, he defends the charges that Faith began by 
miracles which appeal to the senses, and hence Faith likewise 
must be founded on sense. His defense is laconic and conclusive. 
He says that wonders were wrought by “ power divine ” as ‘“‘ means 
or ends of some more deep design,” and that, just as the scaffold- 
ing is removed from a completed building, so were miracles re- 
moved as a criterion of Faith when the completed edifice of the 
Church was self-evident proof of its divine origin. 

The remainder of the poem is taken up with the elaboration of 
the beast-fable. All the beasts meet at a common-watering place 
and they get an opportunity for the first time to study the Hind, 
who has just been given its freedom through the bounty of the 
Lion who represents the Crown. This passage refers to the Decla- 
ration of Indulgence, which was published in 1687 by James II, 
suspending the penal statutes against the Catholics and the Protes- 
tant Dissenters. The beasts were quite surprised to note the 
graciousness and disarming naivete of the Hind, and Dryden 
explains the phenomenon in the following lines: 


For truth has such a face and such a meen 
As to be lov’d needs only to be seen. 


In leaving the glade, the Panther and the Hind engage in earnest 
conversation that ranges through the fields of theology and phi- 
losophy and ethics and back again. The conversational piece is 
somewhat of a strain on the imagination, and might be classified 
as “ strained allegory,” but Dryden saves the situation from being 
utterly implausible by giving a tone of naturalness to the whole 
scene. Finally the Hind comes to her lonely cell, just as ‘‘ the 
unwholesome dews of evening” are falling, and she invites her 
companion to tarry for the night. This is an allegorical portrayal 
of Dryden’s hope that the Anglican sect might eventually be 
joined to the Catholic Faith in opposition to the other sects. 
Inside the cell the debate continues with undiminished ardor. 
The Panther, with true Anglican complacency, refuses to give a 
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definite decision to the proposal of the Hind’s that they join in 
common unity. Instead, she yawned noncommittally, and looked 
out at the “setting stars” whose drowsy twinkling seemed to be 
an admonition to sleep. The Hind, being a true hostess, graciously 
retired, after wishing her spotted guest the peace of Heaven. 

The accusation has been brought against Dryden, that con- 
vineing as his defense of the Catholic Church was in “ The Hind 
and the Panther,” it is no more convincing than was his defense 
of the Anglican Church in Religio Laici. The obvious answer is, 
that he was sincere in both cases. At the Revolution of 1688, 
three years after Dryden became a Catholic, he refused allegiance 
to William of Orange and was deprived of all his offices and pen- 
sions, and “as an old man, was thrown back on literature as his’ 
only means of livelihood,” writing any type of literature that men 
would pay for. His later life was made bitter by adversity, 
obscurity and the criticism of his enemies, yet through it all he 
retained the Faith which he so nobly defended in The Hind and 
the Panther. 

Alexander Pope was born in London in 1688 the year of the 
Revolution. Considered from a religious standpoint, his life could 
be summed up in the words, “‘ He believed in God and said his 

prayers.” Beyond that his religion could not be called 
Pope militant. It is a fact that he did not deny his Faith, 

despite the disadvantages of being a Catholic under Wil- 
liam of Orange, but it is not a necessary corollary that anyone 
who suffers for his religion should deny his Faith; consequently, 
Pope deserves no great credit for remaining within the fold. If 
he were placed in the position of St. Thomas More, and still 
remained true to his religion there might be some room for 
commendation. 

His lines from the Hssay on Man: 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man, 


may be said to sum up Pope’s philosophy of life. It could hardly 
be called a theology in the Catholic sense. He places God off in 
the nebulous distance where occasionally He peers through the 
intervening mist to see if His creation is running according to 
schedule. There was nothing personal about Pope’s Catholicity, 
any more than there was anything romantic about his heroic 
couplet. He appears never to have heard of the Redemption, or 
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the mystical fact that Christ is the Vine and we the branches; 
consequently, the word Christ is absent from his poetry. The 
nearest he ever came to a real tribute to his Redeemer was in a 
hymn which he translated at the request of another, and which 
would have gone far to dispel the charges of Deism which have 
been levelled against him, if the hymn had come from his heart. 
As it stands, the evidence is so meagre, that one can call him a 
Deist and feel justified, while another can deny his Deism and 
feel equally justified. 

It seems more sensible to say that his Catholicity did not occupy 
too great a position in his life, otherwise it would have found a 
more prominent place in his poetry. 

Pope wrote absolutely nothing that could be called strictly 
Catholic. Any of the few poems that he did write on religious 
subjects could as easily have been written by Milton. The trans- 
lation of the hymn, above mentioned, was, after all, a translation, 
and not self-inspired. His Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day is obviously 
inferior to Dryden’s, and emphasises the classical rather than the 
religious aspect of the subject. St. Cecilia is brought into the 
poem for no other reason than to provide local color. The back- 
ground of his ode called, The Dying Christian to his Soul, has 
only to be considered in order to consign the poem to its proper 
place in the category of religious poetry. It was written, again by 
request, and based on the verses of Emperor Adrian, and “a fine 
fragment of Sappho.” When Pope said it came “ just warm from 
the brain” he unconsciously let the cat out of the bag. It cer- 
tainly did not emanate from the heart. One would naturally 
expect a poem entitled Messiah, written by a Catholic, to be 
permeated with a strong Catholic spirit, but the discovery that 
it is a “ Sacred Eclogue ” in imitation of Virgil’s Pollio soon dis- 
pels the illusion. The Messiah is so obscured in a maze of clas- 
sical conceits that His presence is only justified by the title of the 
poem. So ends Pope’s religious poetry, and we might add that 
Pope, unfortunately, never rushed in “‘ where angels fear to tread.” 

The nineteenth century saw a genuine Catholic literary awaken- 
ing in England. Obviously the truths of Catholicism had been 
present even through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and they were bound to affect even non-Catholic writers, but the 
first strong and deep presentation of them, since the days of 
Crashaw, came in the nineteenth century. 

In reviewing Catholic literature of this period one must be 
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selective in a paper of this length. When there is a question of 
choosing among such an array of literary names as Kenelm Digby, 
Lingard, Newman, Thompson, Robert Hugh Benson, Aubrey de 
Vere, Coventry Patmore, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Alice Meynell, 
Lionel Johnson and others, the selection must be representative. 
Consequently, we have singled out John Henry Newman, the 
master of English prose and the greatest Catholic apologist of the 
century; Francis Thompson, the greatest Catholic lyricist of the 
century; Coventry Patmore, whose poetry of “ sacramental love ” 
established him as one of the greatest of Victorian poets and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, experimenter in versification, and inter- 
preter of the heavenly vision. 

John Henry Newman was born three years after the publica- 
tion of the Lyrical Ballads. A reaction had set in against the 
Deistic rationalism of Pope’s day, and the trend of the times was 

a marked return to the Middle Ages. This does not 
Cardinal mean that the reaction against rationalism necessarily 
Newman meant a return to Catholicism, even though in the case 

of Newman this was the result. It meant rather a 
rebellion against the coldness and smug intellectuality of an age 
that ignored the heart. It was motivated by the realization that 
when life and art are subjected to excessive rationalism they lose 
their essential beauty. The men of the early nineteenth century 
looked far back beyond the age of Dryden and Pope and saw the 
Age of Faith with its pageantry, and sunshine, and naturalness, 
when sardonic laughter and hollow satire did not freeze the heart, 
and they longed for those days. For some the result was a rebirth 
of religious feeling, a nostalgia for a colorful liturgy, a recon- 
sideration of the doctrines that had been so summarily dismissed 
at the Reformation; for others it was merely a sentimental excur- 
sion into Gothic melodrama, art, chivalry, and the historical relics 
of the past. ; 

The Oxford Movement was primarily religious in nature. To 
the deeply spiritual men of this group, the return to the medieval 
was a return to an age when “the rights of religion were admit- 
tedly immune from secular intrusion or usurpation. ... They 
repeatedly asserted the superiority of spiritual things and en- 
deavored to restore ancient ceremonies and practices, old customs 
originally rooted in religion but fallen into disuse, doctrines de- 
nied or forgotten in the religious decline of three hundred years.” * 


4Kelly, Well of English, p. 205. 
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As Shane Leslie says in his account of the Movement: “ The old 
Catholic liturgy, like a dead letter written in invisible ink, 
reappeared under the application of warmth.” 

The realization of the emptiness of such a liturgy without the 
essential belief which was its very lifeblood dawned on Newman, 
and he relates in Anglican Difficulties how the incongruity struck 
him: 


“‘ Tt is well to have rich architecture, curious works of art, and 
splendid vestments, when you have a present God; but oh! what 
a mockery when you have not! Thus your Church becomes not a 
home but a sepulchre, like those high cathedrals, once Catholic, 
which you do not know what to do with, which you shut up and 
make monuments of, sacred to the memory of what has passed 
away.” 


The Tractarians, in general, were interested in the doctrines 
underlying the liturgy which they admired, but few were willing 
to go the whole distance as firmly as Newman was, and even to 
embrace these doctrines regardless of the cost. 

In his research into the primitive doctrine of Christianity, 
Newman discovered the solution to his religious difficulties. He 
had read the early Fathers and had studied the history of the 
primitive Church and his conclusion was inevitable: The Anglican 
Church was not a division of the church founded by Christ, but 
was in schism; so after ten years of leadership he abandoned the 
Oxford Movement and entered the Catholic Church in 1845. 

His writings were naturally determined by the religious beliefs 
that predominated in his mind. Before his conversion, the Tracts 
of the Times, mostly his work, were an explanation of the prin- 
ciple of the Oxford Movement. These, and The Arians of the 
Fourth Century, written in 1833, were his greatest contribution to 
literature when he was an Anglican. His Apologia Pro Vita Sua, 
The Idea of a University, and Sermons on Various Occasions, 
have been the most highly praised of his Catholic prose works. 
In poetry, his Anglican Lead Kindly Light, and his Catholic The 
Dream of Gerontius, are outstanding. 

Newman’s prose style is remarkable for its clarity and polish. 
It is smooth, supple and quiet, and at the same time carries with 
it a sense of conviction and sincerity and strength that captivates 
the mind. He says exactly what he wants to say in the most lucid 
terms, and the reader senses the intellectual honesty that under- 
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lies every thought. His style had to be clear to faithfully present 
the “numberless almost incommunicable shades” of distinction 
that sprang from a mind that would be satisfied with nothing short 
of perfection of thought. In his Idea of a University his con- 
ceptions of the general functions of a university were expressed so 
clearly and vigorously that they have come down as a priceless 
educational heritage for all time. In the Apologia Pro Vita Sua 
his psychological insight into character, his tact in knowing how 
to bridle emotion and give it no more leeway than is commensurate 
with its value, and his ability to give authority to every word, 
could never have been expressed in a style that was not as bril- 
liantly clear as a new-cut diamond. It is this sincerity of heart 
and mind, and clarity of thought and expression, that have made 
him the master prose stylist of the English language. As Louis 
Cazamian has truly said: “ Newman sums up in himself the 

literary brilliance of the Oxford Movement.” 
Francis Thompson was the greatest poetical figure in the Catho- 
le literary awakening of the nineteenth century. For 


Francis loftiness of thought, color of imagination, and skill 
Thompson in metre, he stands almost alone in the literature of 
the period. 


Thompson’s frustration in a vocation to the priesthood, his 
father’s decision to have him study medicine when Francis knew 
he would never be a doctor, the depression of the smoke-laden 
air of Manchester, and finally the gift from his mother of De 
Quincey’s The Confessions of an English Opium Hater—all con- 
tributed to his contracting the laudanum habit which bound 
him with fetters of steel. While at medical college the narcotic 
had been administered to him in a siege of serious illness; De 
Quincey’s Confessions did the rest. Thompson was captivated 
by the magic of De Quincey’s prose. He saw in him another 
unfortunate Manchesterian who had thrown off the shackles of a 
hateful environment, and who had escaped through the corridor 
of dreams to the Elysian fields beyond. After words with his 
father, who accused him of being a drunkard, Thompson left home 
and set out for London. The months in London were a horror to 
his mind in later life, when he recalled, but seldom spoke of those 
days of near-starvation, when he slept on the Embankment, physi- 
cally exhausted, undernourished, and sick in soul and body; when 
he begged pennies to buy opium to stem the craving that burned 
the fibers of his brain; when he was alone, abandoned, and a wan- 
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derer in “ darkest London.” The physical filth of the place did 
not nauseate him as much as the moral filth. He saw sin in its 
blackest garb; where children of the slums knew evil before they 
knew good, and “ where men wither and the stars.” 

Rescued by the Meynells and nurtured by their kindness, 
Thompson developed into the greatest Catholic poet of the nine- 
teenth century. By nature he was an impractical dreamer, but 
one whose dreams came true in his poetry. After completing his 
Ode to the Setting Sun, and Love in Dian’s Lap, and Sister Songs 
he wrote his masterpiece, The Hound of Heaven. “ Its spirit is 
not that of the Prodigal Son parable of the Gospels, but rather 
that of the parable of the Good Shepherd, with the lamb fleeing 
before the Master across the margent of the world.” ° It is an 
autobiographical account of Thompson’s own spiritual experience, 
told with an appeal that makes it universal. It is the story of a 
poet who lost his soul to God, and gained the inspiration of 
heaven. 

His New Poems were written in Northern Wales where he 
went in 1894 for a renewal of his art. He endeavored to curtail 
the over-richness of imagery in his poetry, which displeased him, 
but found that it was an integral part of his genius and inseparable 
from it. It was in Pantasaph in Wales that he met Coventry 
Patmore, and it was Patmore and the Capuchin Friars who intro- 
duced him to the wealth of beauty underlying the Church’s liturgy 
and gave him the inspiration to write the poems that have won 
for him the title, “ the poet of the liturgy.” 

His Hssay on Shelley is perfection in prose, yet it was rejected 
by the Dublin Review. He begged in the Hssay that the Church 
might “show indulgence to poets and love them and understand 
them better and gather them to her bosom.” He pleaded for 
Shelley, a brother-poet, who had wandered from the path. He 
calls him a “ child of make-believe, and eulogizes him in a tor- 
rent of imagery and rhythmic prose that is perhaps unequalled 
in the language: 

He is still at play, save only that his playthings are those which the 
gods give their children. The universe is his box of toys, He dabbles his 
fingers in the day-fall. He is gold dusty with tumblings amidst the stars. 
He makes bright mischief with the moon. The meteors muzzle their noses 


in his hand. He teases into growling and kenneled thunder, and laughs at 
the shaking of its fiery chain. He dances in and out of the gates of heaven; 


5 Catholic Literary Revival, Alexander, p. 164. 
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its floor is littered with his broken fancies. He runs wild over the fields 
of ether. He chases the rolling world. He gets between the feet of the 
horses of the sun. He stands in the lap of patient Nature and twines her 
loosened tresses after a hundred wilful fashions, to see how she will look 
nicest in his song. 


He speaks of Shelley, but the rdle might have been reversed, 
for the description fits Thompson equally well. 

Francis Thompson’s song was filled with the joy of a heart that 
loved God, and his soul was the soul of a child. Whether he 
wrote of Daisy, whose “ skin was like the grape whose veins run 
snow instead of wine,” and who stood “artless as the air, and 
candid as the skies,” and then “went her sunshine way,” or of 
Viola, whose rosy blush fell from the wings of angels, or of 
Monica, whose laughing words mocked the visitation of Death, 
he wrote with an understanding sympathy that could only come 
from a heart bathed in the simplicity of childhood. 

Francis Thompson liked to think of the gigantic powers of the 
sky and earth combining to produce a blade of grass. When we 
read his poetry and review his life, we think of the immeasurable 
Wisdom of God which chooses the little things of this world to 
confound the wise. 

Coventry Patmore, who was born in 1823, a year after the 
death of Shelley, has been called ‘“ the poet of sacramental nuptial 
love,” and thus is exhibited another side of the Catholic literary 

awakening of the nineteenth century. Brought up an 
Coventry agnostic, he began, at the age of eleven, to think “ what 
Patmore an exceedingly fine thing it would be if there really 

was a God.” This doubt haunted him until he was 
sixteen, when he began to delve deeply into the idea of religion. 
A Divine Providence apparently assisted him in his search, and 
it was not long before he had definite ideas on the Incarnation, 
on the love of God for man, and the possibility of intimate 
communication with his Maker. After his father, beset by finan- 
cial difficulties, fled to the continent, Patmore obtained a posi- 
tion as assistant librarian at the British Museum, and formed 
a deep friendship with Tennyson. In 1847, after a brief court- 
ship, he married Emily Andrews, one of the celebrated beauties 
of the day; a woman whose grace and charm threw the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood into ecstatic raptures. She became the 
“ Angel in the House,” the heroine of Patmore’s epic of idyllic 
married life. The poem was tremendously popular, and was 
accepted as a perfect picture of Victorian respectability in mar- 
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riage, an acceptation which missed Patmore’s point entirely. He 
had meant it as an expression of married love springing from the 
heart and deathless as the rock of ages. The poem was not yet 
Catholic because of the refined Anglicanism which ran through it 
and gave occasion for its Victorian interpretation. He later be- 
came a Catholic, and, some twenty years after, wrote The Un- 
known Eros and Other Odes, which were its Catholic counterpart, 
inspired by his second wife, Marianne Byles, and English convert. 

The theme of his new song, inspired by his study of the works 
of St. John of the Cross, St. Bernard, and St. Theresa, was that 
“the conjugal relation is a symbol and type of the relation between 
God and the individual soul.” His somewhat realistic presenta- 
tion of the analogy brought protests from Aubrey De Vere, and 
from Newman, who was adverse to “ mixing up amourness with 
religion.” His poetic inspiration seemed to wane almost to the 
point of extinction over the cold reception afforded the Odes, 
which he considered his masterpiece. He began to take mental 
inventory, and decided that inasmuch as. his devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin had always been of a perfunctory nature, owing 
to his inability to appreciate the Church’s insistence on devotion 
to the Mother of God, he would make a pilgrimage to Lourdes. 
He rose from his knees at the shrine with the confident feeling 
that his inspiration had returned. His conviction was justified, 
as his outstanding ode T’he Child’s Purchase, dedicated to Mary, 
showed. He turned to prose and displayed a remarkable clear 
conception of the office and functions of a poet in his Religio 
Poetae, which is destined to increase in importance as the future 
realizes its worth. His dying words were: “ I love my God best.” 
He was buried in the Third Order habit of the Saint who like- 
wise “loved his God best,” and whose constant prayer was “ My 
God and My All.” 

For Coventry Patmore, “the Incarnation was to be the great 
and prolific font of poetry.” ‘The Incarnation,” he said,” is 
still only a dogma. It has never got beyond mere thoughts. 
Perhaps it will take thousands of years to work itself into the 
feelings, as it must do, before religion can become the matter of 
poetry.” 

Clearly open to misinterpretation as this statement is, in view 
of such hymns as O Sacrum Convivium, Patmore’s underlying 
meaning is clear. Just as Shelley might have been the “ Poet of 
the Blessed Sacrament” if his soul had been illumined by the 
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light of faith, so too, in the future, the overwhelming realization 
of the hidden depths of the Incarnation and the Eucharistic Pres- 
ence may sweep the soul of some Catholic poet, and bring from his 
pen a golden stream of inspired melody that will kindle the hearts 
of the faithful with a love that is divine. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins left Oxford in 1868, after obtaining a 
brilliant classical degree, and joined the Society of Jesus. Two 
years before he had written to Cardinal Newman telling him of 

his attraction for the Catholic Church. The fol- 
G.M. Hopkins lowing October he was received into the Church 

by Newman at the Birmingham Oratory. A 
little over a year later, when he made his decision to enter the 
Society of Jesus, Newman wrote to him in these prophetic words: 
“Don’t call the Jesuit discipline hard; it will bring you to 
heaven.” 

Gerard Manley Hopkins went into religious life with all the 
fervor of an Ignatius. He burned all his early poems and decided 
to write no more. However, his superiors told him to continue, 
and it is to their foresight that we owe the wealth of mystic poetry 
that has come from his pen. His austerities were severe and his 
obedience exact, and it is undoubtedly to this constant self-abnega- 
tion that we owe the poignant beauty of his best lines. 

He taught at Stonyhurst, labored in the slums of Liverpool, and 
then was assigned as an examiner to the Catholic University of 
Dublin. Despite periods of spiritual dryness that wracked his 
soul, Father Hopkins retained a sense of humor and a spiritual 
balance that would have been the saving of Shelley and Byron in 
their hours of darkness. After twenty-three years in the Society 
he died in 1889, with these words on his lips: “I am so happy, I 
am so happy.” 

Gerard Manley Hopkins’s poetry has been much misunderstood. 
He reminds us greatly of Browning, whose thoughts darted too 
swiftly for his pen. By nature Hopkins was a mystic, and there 
is a cryptic quality about his poetry that sometimes defies analysis. 
It has been justifiably objected that his new poetic technique is too 
complicated to follow when added to the already mystical char- 
acter of his thoughts. His experiments with strange internal 
rhythms confuse many readers and cause them to abandon his 
poetry before they get to the essence of his thought. The reaction 
of the reader is often one of impatience at what appears to him to 
be “the elementary stammering of one who has not yet acquired 
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facility of speech.” Concurrent with his use of phrases which 
seem “ to flash rather than flow,” Hopkins uses words that might 
have come to earth driven by the force of some whistling wind; 
words such as “ sillion” in; 


O my chevalier! 

No wonder of it; shéer pléd makes ploy down 
sillion 

Shine, and blue-bleak embers, ah my dear, 

Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermilion.® 


Whether “ sillion,” which is found in no modern English dic- 
tionary, comes from the Greek “ psilos” meaning “bare” or 
“smooth,” will probably be one of those unsolved mysteries of 
life that the Last Judgment will unfold. Being reluctant to wait 
that long, the average reader naturally feels that the word has 
been foisted on him, and his patience and interest begin to wane. 

Hopkins was so passionately enamoured of the thoughts which 
motivated his poetry that the emotion vibrating through his soul 
seemed to find its expression in speech that was at once quivering 
and halted. He apparently felt that the conventional forms of 
rhythm were inadequate to express the subtle beauty of the color- 
ful and mystic thoughts that crowded in kaleidoscopic brilliance 
through his mind, so he adopted his own peculiar poetic technique. 
Not that this technique was settled in any one mould. It con- 
tinually moved on from one experimentation to another along the 
gamut of “running rhythm, sprung rhythm, rocking rhythm, and 
counterpoint—a never satisfying flux.” 

The irony of the situation is that the modern age has taken 
Hopkins to its bosom not because of the mystical and inspirational 
thoughts that were the impassioned treasure of his mind, but be- 
cause of the unconventional rhythm and vagueness of expression, 
which are the palpable weaknesses in his poetry. This is un- 
doubtedly one of the earmarks of progress. A generation which 
can go into raptures over the cow-laden realism of Sandburg’s 
Chicago can be pardoned on the score of invincible ignorance if 
it thrills over Hopkin’s sprung rhythm, even though the thoughts 
beyond the words remain a dark secret. To invert Shakespeare: 
“The words descend, but the thoughts remain above.” 

Gerard Manley Hopkins has to be studied in order to be appre- 
ciated. No superficial scanning of the lines will bring out the 


®°The Windhover. 
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hidden meaning of his words; it requires concentration. If it is 
remembered that many of his so-called “ phrases” are not phrases 
at all but solitary words, the labor of interpretation will be greatly 
lightened. Some such expressions which appear on the surface 
to be phrases are: 

“My heart is hiding, stirred for a bird.” 

“Asa dare-gale skylark scanted in a dull cage 

Man’s mounting spirit in his bone-house, mean house, 


dwells— 
That bird beyond the remembering his free fells”; 


These are individual thoughts and are spoken as one. The under- 
standing of this point will go far toward clarifying many lines 
that otherwise seem to be obscured. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins sang under the inspiration of a divine 
genius that was attuned to the eternal. He sang of the glory of 
the Trinity, “The Holy Three in One.” He thrilled at the 
beauty of the world, the stars, the ‘‘ magnificent May ” and the 
song of the thrush. His poetic vigor and enthusiasm rival that of 
Donne’s, but his soul knew far better its own priceless worth and 
destiny than did the eloquent Dean of St. Paul’s, for he says: 

I am all at once what Christ is, since He is what I am 
and 


This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, patch, matchwood, immortal diamond, 
Is immortal diamond. 


‘And the immortal light from that diamond sparkles throughout his 
poetry. 

The story of English Catholic literature in the Middle Ages is a 
glorious one: the simplicity of Caedmon, the erudition of Bede, 
the sincerity of Langland, the humanity of Chaucer—all outlined 
against a background that was eminently Catholic. The so-called 
Reformation, with its persecutions and tyranny, followed by a 
Puritanical rule that acted like a blight on the heart and soul of 
England destroyed the Catholic spirit in literature, and it was 
only Crashaw that bridged the abyss that stretched to the nine- 
teenth century. The Oxford Movement was a reaction against the 
sham artificiality of Anglicanism, a religion without a soul, and 
a liturgy without a meaning. Today times have changed. Re- 
ligion is on trial for its very life. Open antagonism and withering 
indifference have taken the place of scepticism and intolerance. 
The issue is between Catholicism and paganism. There is a 
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desperate need for a Catholic literature that will bring the message 
of Christ to a world that has forgotten the Sermon on the Mount. 
The torch has been lighted. Shall we allow it to die ? 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. JOACHIM DALEIDEN, O.F.M.: —Just a note on one item in the 
field. Francis Davenport, O.F.M., associated with the second establishment of 
the Franciscans in England, wrote a twenty page pamphlet: Deus, Natura, 

Gratia, sive Tractatus de Praedestinatione de Meritis et de 
Basis for Remissione Peccatorum, seu de Justificatione et denique de 
A Sanctorum Invocatione; acceditur Paraphrastica Hapositio 
Tract Ninety Articulorum Confessionis Anglicae (Lyons, 1634). Frederick 
G. Lee, in his translation and edition of Periphrastica Ha- 
positio Articulorum Anglicanae (London, 1865), observed: ‘It is believed that 
this remarkable treatise of Fr. Davenport formed the basis of Mr. Newman’s 
tract ninety.” And Heathcote, Beaufort and Oakeley in Documentary Illustra- 
tions of the Principles to Be Kept in View in the Interpretation of the Thirty 
Nine Articles (III Parts, London, 1841), have this to say: ‘‘ Davenport’s work 
although written from a somewhat different object from Tract Ninety, will be 
found to suggest an interpretation for the Thirty Nine Articles in many 
respects similar to that put forward by Mr. Newman. As this fact has been 
publicly urged in objections to the Tract, I will at once admit the accuracy of 
the statement.” 

The big gaps in Catholic English literature in the seventeenth and eighteenth 

centuries, though many minor writers then lived and might have 

An been introduced, leads me to compare Fr. Maurus’ names with 

Puce | those on Mr. Mortimer Adler’s list and to'note the absence of 

Omission aimost all the purely literary figures that once loomed so large in 
those two centuries. 


CATHOLIC ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


Ienatius Brapy, O.F.M., M.A. 


At first sight it may seem paradoxical for one who hopes to 
become a mediaevalist to undertake a survey of modern Catholic 
literature in the British Isles. The anomaly breaks down, how- 
ever, when we realize that modern Catholic literature is at its 
best when it is mediaeval, that is, when it shares to the best of its 
powers in that Catholic culture, that Christian humanism that is 
common to both periods. Its réle, to adapt the words of Paul 
Claudel to Jacques Riviére, is “ to restore a Catholic imagination 
and sensibility which have been withered and parched for four 
centuries, thanks to the triumph of a purely lay literature whose 
ultimate corruption we are witnessing today.” * 

When we speak here of mediaeval culture, we do not refer 
only to scholasticism, which after all is an abstraction from the 
Middle Ages as a whole, but to that Christian humanism which 

could produce the miracles of Gothic art, the lucid 


Broadness prose of a Saint Bernard, the wondrous Chanson de 
of Mediaeval Roland, the Divine Comedy, the Summa of a Saint 
Culture Thomas, the Itinerariwm of a Bonaventure. Such 


a culture, it is evident, did not live of itself, but 
was nourished on philosophy and theology, the Christian faith, 
the wells of truth. Such a humanism was but the expression of 
the belief of the mediaeval world in the nature, dignity and 
position of man, especially as God’s creature and image. It is 
this culture that such writers as Chesterton and Belloc would see 
revived among us, to the utter dismay of certain moderns who 
imagine that Catholics would prefer to have the Middle Ages, 
wholly and bodily, with us again in the flesh. Lastly, the fidelity 
of modern Catholic literature to such traditional Christian con- 


1Qlaudel, Letters to a Doubter (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1929), p. 
241; quoted by S. J. Brown, 8.J., Libraries and Literature from a Catholic 
Standpoint (Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 1937), p. 212. 
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cepts is the measure, it seems to me, of its true greatness whether 
as literature or as Catholic; and the degree to which any literature 
departs from such a humanism is, inversely, the token of its own 
failure.” 

And now let us turn to the contemporary literary scene. An 
inherent difficulty here is that of division. When does a period 
begin and end? In the present instance, where shall we place 
the beginnings of the Catholic revival? Authors differ in their 
starting-points,* but our period is roughly 1890-1940, inasmuch 
as we take Alice Meynell to be the morning star of the rebirth 
of Catholic letters in England. 


Part I: Tur BririsH Scene 


A. The Message from the Sun 


Besides being the earliest literary woman to participate actively 
by her own works in the Catholic revival, Alice Meynell was the 
leading figure in shaping that revival into a movement. ‘“ Busy 

journalist; faithful wife; mother of eight chil- 
Alice Maynell dren; human, ladylike saint who smoked cigaret- 


and the tes; poet of the type the gay nineties could not 
Catholic Revival spoil and the future cannot afford to neglect; 
. confidante of Coventry Patmore and supreme 


inspiration of Francis Thompson; idolized hostess of all literary 
London while yet a Catholic openly proud of her religion,” as Fr. 
Valentine Long characterises her,* “—Alice Meynell made his- 
tory.” In fact, she has been ranked next to Newman in import- 
ance, through her influence on Catholic writers. 


2 Cf. F. X. Talbot, 8.J., “ The Failure of Contemporary Literature,” America, 
XLVIII (1923-33), pp. 338-339; esp. p. 339: “There has been nothing new in 
literature during the past year [1932] except new books according to old 
patterns. There will be nothing in the year to come unless the makers of 
literature seek out new conceptions of the life of man. ... They can find 
nothing new in Protestantism and nothing new in paganism. But they can 
discover new worlds in the comprehensive, inspiriting visions that the Catholic 
Church opens before the eyes of the artist.” 

8 Fr. Calvert Alexander, 8.J., begins with Newman’s conversion, and divides 
the century since 1845 into three generations: Victorian (1845-1890), Middle 
(1890-1914), and Contemporary. [The Catholic literary revival (Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1935), p. 3.] On the other hand, Shane Leslie declares the World War 
marked the end of the Victorian age. [The Oxford movement (Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 193), p. 40.] 

4V. Long, O.F.M., They Have Seen His Star (Paterson: St. Anth. Guild 
Press, 1938), p. 39. 
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Theodore Maynard gives us a delightful picture of his experi- 
ence in her circle in the days after the War, but her influence 
was then already at its height and had also been felt on writers of 
a previous generation. Her secret was the lamp of her faith. 
Newly converted writers turned to her and learned the culture of 
the past and became Catholic writers. Authors and poets born 
in the faith were drawn in their turn into the inner group that 
was working, under her direction, for a return to English litera- 
ture in the essential Catholic spirit. To the outer circle of the 
nation’s literary celebrities of diverse opinions and beliefs she was 
able to show the position of the Church in the world and break 
down hostility to the Catholic revival. Chesterton himself came 
under her influence at that time, though at first he did not under- 
stand her real depths. But he finally came to know “she was a 
message from the Sun.” ° 

“ Let us be of the center,” she said, “ not of the province.” This 
was the heart of her message. For her the Catholic tradition was 
in the center of things, in close contact with the glory of the Euro- 
pean past and the best tendencies of the present, and its work was 
to carry forward the main stream of English letters. “ This mark 
of hers may be seen in the Revival today.” * 


B. Roland and Oliver 


Two of Alice Meynell’s protegés were destined to be the valiant 
knights of the literary movement that followed: Chesterton and 
Belloc. The latter alone was Catholic at the time, although 
Chesterton had the Catholic spirit (which led him to invent the 
Catholic Church and then discover he was nineteen centuries too 
late). Both exerted a profound influence on Catholic writers. 
Thus, for one, Theodore Maynard declares it was G. K. C. who 
more than any other man moulded his life—and that not only 
from a literary standpoint, for Maynard was in the Church years 
before Chesterton entered.* 

So much has been written of Chesterton, that it is almost im- 
possible to add much here. At least, let it be said he was always 


5T, Maynard, The World I Saw (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1938), pp. 195-203. 
®Q. K. Chesterton, Autobiography (New York: Sheed and Ward: 1936), 


. 295-296. , | 
te C. Alexander, op. cit., p. 116. See the lines written of her by Francis 
Thompson, ibid., p. 117. 

8 Th. Maynard, The Word I saw, p. 110. 
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a defender of the faith, even long before his conversion. He 
seemed to have grasped early the spirit of Catholic 
Chesterton culture and ideals and made them his own to hold 
and Belloc and defend. Perhaps for this reason he was able to 
see and understand the Middle Ages as ages of faith 
and not of ignorance. Perhaps too he possessed a spiritual kinship 
with the crusaders that made him the poet with the sword.° 

The friendship of Belloc and Chesterton was long and deep, 
like that of Roland and Oliver in the Song of Roland.*© Their 
kindred spirits, too, made them co-champions and fellow knights 
for the Catholic spirit and ideals, mutual partners in the Chester- 
belloc dragon. Like his “strong brother in God,’ Belloc is a 
many-sided genius, but with the same Christian humanism leaven- 
ing his writings. The first and foremost element of his philoso- 
phy, Schuster points out, is his grasp of the Catholic ideal of 
civilisation and the true place of the Church as the mother of men 
and leader in the making of Europe.** Hence Belloc’s work in 
the field of history, to present a true picture of the past—a reac- 
tion to the historians of Protestantism. 

In an essay on the conversion of England, Belloc mentions the 
use of satire in overthrowing “the crude philosophy opposed to 
us,” in bringing the enemy to shame and so to make him angry. 
“His anger, I think (he concludes), is the test of our success.” 
While Belloc might not call Frank Swinnerton an enemy, it is 
evident the latter’s anger has been aroused, for he holds both 
Belloc and Chesterton have progressively failed. They have not 
succeeded in impressing younger sceptics because both have been 
forced by faith to become defendants from the standpoint of the 
Catholic Church. Such an attitude, he continues, has made them 
lose the hold they should have had and so produced negative re- 
sults. Their view of history, he adds, has not been accepted by 
Protestants, scientific historians of sceptics. Belloc’s readers, for 
example, feel he is a partisan bent on proving a case. And, of 
course, a dig at the Middle Ages: “I am sure that most of us 


°Tt is interesting to note that George Schuster devoted a whole chapter to 
Chesterton’s Catholic spirit at a time when the latter wag still a member of 
the Anglican Church. Cf. Schuster, The Catholic Spirit in Modern English 
Literature (New York: Macmillan, 1922), chap. XIII, pp. 229-248, 

10 Cf, Chesterton’s chapter on Belloc, “ Portrait of a Friend,’ in his Awto- 
biography, pp. 297-317. 

11 §chuster, op. cit., pp. 252-53. 

12 Hssays of a Catholic Layman in England (London: Sheed and Ward, 
1931), p. 115. 
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would find the Middle Ages an occasion for—it is the ‘modn’ 
word—disgust, if we were transported back into them. Belloc 
would not do so.” ** 

Alas for Belloc! Alas for the Middle Ages! ’T'was ever thus. 
But what glory Belloc finds in the Middle Ages is not the physical 
or the political aspect, but the Catholic spirit, the Christian out- 
look, the mediaeval art of laughter. The Scholastics must have 
had a reason for their constant use of the figure, the pratum ridens, 
the smiling meadow, in illustration of analogy. And how care- 
fully they explain that laughter, or rather the ability to smile 
(ridere), is proper to man alone—perhaps because they did so 
much of it. Non-Catholics today are often astonished at the 
Catholic outlook on life and the peace it brings, and are unable 
to explain it. What must the world have been like when most 
men shared that Christian philosophy of life! 

At least, we can thank Swinnerton for showing us that what 
irks the modern world in the works of these two writers is their 
insistence on the Catholic view of things, their defence of Catho- 
lic culture and the need of its revival. This will be the reason 
why they will go down in history together as leaders in the 
Catholic renaissance, the Roland and the Oliver of the new 
Crusade against the survivals and the new arrivals. 


C. The Poets 


It is not strange, then, that of modern poets Chesterton is one 
whose verse is ever full of the voice of battle, nor that he is on 
the side of God and the people as their song and their weapon.** 


13 Frank Swinnerton, The Georgian Literary Scene (Everyman’s library: 
943; London: Dent, 1938), pp. 73-75. Cr. pp. 77-78: Belloc “ will not con- 
vince us about the French Revolution or about Robespierre or about the dis- 
solution of the monasteries for at least three reasons. The first of these 
reasons is that we already hold other views (the basis for which he ignores 
in spite of all clamour) as to the events; the second reason is that his style, 
being authoritative, is unfitted for persuasion; and the third reason is that 
despite every ingenuity he is unable in the communications he makes to ful- 
fill the promise he has given. The third reason is the fatal reason.” (Sic! ) 
It reminds one of the judgment passed on Chesterton and Belloc in Millett- 
Manly-Rickert, Contemporary British Literature, p. 109: Chesterton’s * abso- 
lutism does not make for flexibility of judgment”; or, p, 94: “From the 
standpoint of an aggressive controversial Catholicism, and out of a deep 
hereditary sympathy [oh!] with the Continental view of English history and 
temperament, Belloc has rewritten the history and the biography, especially of 
the Reformation and the Renaissance, with vigor and vividness rather than 

i mplete persuasiveness.” 
we Chun Williams, Poetry at Present (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930), 


pp. 97-99. 
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The Ballad of the White Horse is not only his finest 
Songsof poem, “but in itself one of the greatest of modern 
Battle poems,” his Lepanto one of his “ greatest artistic suc- 

cesses.” © Both are songs of battle, centering around 
actual historical scenes. But here as in all his battle-poems, says 
Fr. Alexander, it is in reality of one battle and one crisis he 
sings, ‘‘ the present crisis of European civilization and the battle 
to save it.” *° His poetry thereby, the same author continues, is 
more than mere poetry; it is a manifesto, a challenge. 

The same is true to a large extent of Belloc’s verses, which, 
however, are never quite equal to those of his brother in arms.*’ 
His Song of the Pelagian Heresy, a rollicking piece, is said to be 
an even greater condemnation of the heresy than that launched by 
Saint Germaine.** 

Modern Catholic poetry bears the same mark of battle, being a 
part of the literature which is characterised as a “ literature 
engaged in battle,” a battle for “ the Christian ideal of a spiritual 
order,’”’ says Christopher Dawson, ‘ based on spiritual faith and 

animated by charity.” *® This is natural for a Catho- 
Modern lic poet. If poetry is life expressed in the form 
Catholic of art, the Catholic poet will view life as he sees it— 
Poetry through Catholic eyes. For this reason, then, we are 

able to speak of Catholic poetry. To deny there is such 
a thing, says Theodore Maynard, is to commit the most funda- 
mental of critical errors: the separation of art from life. But 
this, he adds, does not imply that a Catholic poet must make his 
religion the constant theme of his songs. Nevertheless, his thought 
and outlook will be moulded and tempered by his Catholic faith. 
Belloc’s Courtesy, for example, could have been written only by a 
Catholic.”® Elsewhere Maynard speaks of the effects his own 
conversion to the Faith had on his intellectual faculties. “So 
far from my Catholicism resulting in a paralysis of my brain, I am 
able to date all my creative power from the time of my becoming a 
Catholic.” ** 


15 Thid., pp. 104-105. 

16 The Catholic Literary Revival, p. 2438. 

17 Cf. Val. Long, They Have Seen His Star, pp. 90-106, for an excellent 
illustration of Belloc’s powers. 

18 Theod. Maynard, Modern Catholic Verse (New York: H. Holt, 1926), 
Introduction, p. 9. ; 

19 Cf, Alexander, op. cit., p. 253; Dawson quoted, ibid. 

20 Maynard, Modern Oatholic Verse, pp. 3-8. 

21 The World I Saw, p. 163. 
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When we say modern Catholic poetry bears the mark of battle, 
I think we must add that there is not always present the noise of 
battle, that the poet is not always conscious, perhaps, of such a 
battle. Of necessity, however, a truly Catholic poet must attack a 
theme from a different angle than other modern poets. His treat- 
ment of woman, tempered by the Catholic devotion to the Mother 
of God (a constant source of poetic inspiration), his sacramen- 
talism (because he knows this is God’s world), his love of the 
brotherhood (because Christ is owr Brother), his honor for all 
men—must not these elements of his Christian humanism affect 
his poetry and set it apart, perhaps make it at times misunder- 
stood ? ” 


D. The Story-tellers 


Like the Catholic poet, the Catholic novelist has a concept of 
life different from that of the secular novelist. His task will not 
differ from that of his fellows, for both must be faithful to life 

and reality. But the Catholic sees (or ought to 
The Catholic see) life in all its dimensions. If, in a concrete 
View of Life case, a Catholic and a non-Catholic novelist were 

to center their work on some historical figure, 
would not the Catholic be in a position to see and understand more 
in human nature itself, more influences at work, deeper meanings 
in certain actions, than would the secular writer? The Catholic 
realizes the divine at work in the human, the eternal values of life 
and eternity. His must be an integral humanism founded on 
Catholic culture and governed by Catholic moral and intellectual 
standards.” 

Not every Catholic novelist of today achieves such a view of 
life. Some, perhaps, deliberately choose to exclude religion from 
their work; others, at the opposite extreme, indulge in purely 
pious or moral stories, or mere sacristy literature. If we here 


22 For exemplification of this in the work of Alfred Noyes, cf. V. Long, 
op. cit., pp. 109-122; in the poetry of Chesterton and Belloc, especially on 
woman, creation, Creator, man, ibid., pp. 93-99. 

23 Cf, the excellent paper of Fr. Jerome Kobel, O.F.M.Cap., “Literature 
and Morality,” (infra) for further study of this last point. On the 
intricate problems of the themes of the Catholic novelist, see Fr. 8S. J. Brown, 
Libraries and literature, pp. 182-190, especially on the portrayal of evil; R. C. 
Broderick, “The Position of the Catholic Fictionist,” Ave Maria, N.S. 49 
(1939), 129-133; Graham Greene, “An Author Explains Himself,” Catholic 
Herald (London), n. 2822 (Mar. 29, *40), p. 6, a discussion on the author’s 
The Power and the Glory (Heinemann, 1940). 
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consider as Catholic novels only those with a Catholic background 
or with a Catholic moral, we still have a large number of good 
novelists among Catholic authors of the present century: Chester- 
ton and Belloc, unique as their novels are, Benson, Marshall, 
Enid Dinnis, Kaye-Smith and others. 

Anyone familiar with Chesterton’s stories knows they are quite 
inimitable in their madness. For all that, they often reveal the 
best form of sanity, for they are vehicles of the author’s phi- 

losophy. Who does not remember, for example, 
The Stories the scene in an early Father Brown story where 
of Chesterton the little priest reveals to the criminal Flambeau 

that he knew the latter was but masquerading as a 
priest? ‘You attacked reason,” said Father Brown, It’s bad 
theology.” Or the common-sense view on miracles in “ The Resur- 
rection of Father Brown?” Patrick Braybrooke is quite right 
too when he concludes Chesterton’s most direct and valuable lesson 
in his stories is that of Christian optimism. 

While G, K.’s novels were often in the same tone as his essays, 
Belloc’s stories are more of a holiday taken by a serious writer 
who makes periodic excursions into fiction. But here again we 
meet characters uttering heavy truths and suddenly introducing a 
bit of their author’s own Catholic thought. Though his stories are 
as a rule not of Catholics, the morality underlying them is 
thoroughly Catholic. “ He kills with laughter, he destroys cranks 
by taking them seriously.” * In short, his novels make life worth 
living, as his publishers say; they make his readers both laugh 
and think and suddenly grasp the humorous side of things from 
government big-wigs to a glass of ale. 

The Catholic revival also includes novelists of more serious 
themes, whose work does much, I hope, to overcome the moral and 
intellectual poison of a great part of modern fiction.** Every 

age, perhaps, has had its share of such literature; 
Counteracting even the Middle Ages had its ribald writers, the 
the Immoral « group, for example, which held illicit love was 
the only true theme for song.. But an even more 
bitter picture presents itself when we reflect on the revolt and 


24 Patrick Braybrooke, Some Catholic Novelists: their Art and Outlook (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce, 1931), p. 31. 

25 Braybrooke, op. cit., p. 69. 

2° Of. S. J. Brown, Libraries and literature, p. 170. In considering this 
particular point Father Brown quotes a non-Catholic literary critic, R. 
Brimley Johnson, who frankly states that an immense number of novels now 
being written contain much deadly poison, 


- 
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anarchy in morality consequent upon the World War and since 
reflected in literature. Coupled with this is the novel impregnated 
with intellectual poison, the vehicle of every sort of propaganda; 
and a third class, un-Catholic and even anti-Catholic in religious 
atmosphere. Negatively, the Catholic novel must be free from 
such influences. More positively, it must react against them by its 
moral purity, its wholesome culture and humanism. From the 
products of Catholic novelists we need not fear that religion will 
hamper the true artist. 
Thus Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew (“ John Ayscough”’) found 
a fertile field for his novels in the contemplative life of the 
Church.** Monsignor Benson, on the other hand, made use of 
the historical novel to great success, combining fiction 
Leading and history so charmingly that neither art suffers 
Novelists thereby.** Sir Philip Gibbs brings his Christian cul- 
and Their ture to bear in interpreting modern life, post-war 
Themes Oxford, materialism, labor-situations, for “ it is his 
firm conviction that the only real sanity in the uni- 
verse is the philosophy preached by the Catholic Church.” * 
Compton Mackenzie, who joined the Church in 1914, is ranked 
high among contemporary novelists. His novels since his conver- 
sion have shown he can write a Catholic novel of genuine merit, 
though he has not as yet attained the peak in this field. Sheila 
Kaye-Smith bears signs of like promise. Her later books have 
shown her endeavor to make full use of the Catholic heritage of 
England, and we may hope for more. This we can rightly expect 
from one considered by some the greatest woman novelist in 
England.*° : 
Maurice Baring must not be forgotten, even if little known 
perhaps to American readers. His novels are more of a romantic 
vein, and “in happier days than our own,” says Fr. Alexander, 


27 Braybrooke, op. cit., 75-110. : 

28'To this judgment of Braybrooke (op. cit., p. 138), contrast the strictures 
of Shane Leslie (Zhe Oaford Movement, p. 157): “ His psychological studies 
of moody young men were taken from life, but his females of wax and ink were 
taken from the manikins in shop-windows. For him the feminine was merely 
an obstacle or a ladder spiritually. His only heroine was Queen Mary, whom 
he treated as originally and fearlessly as Shaw later dealt with Joan of Arc.” 
Or the shorter epitaph of Theod. Maynard (The World I Saw, p. 170): “His 
novels . . . were always interesting, always rather preachy, and never very 
good literature.” 

2° Braybrooke, op. cit., p. 175. 

80 Of, F, Swinnerton, op. cit., pp. 215-216. 
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“they would be generally regarded as approximating closely the 
ideal in Catholic romantic fiction.” ** Their constant setting is 
among the rich or among people who move in social, political and 
diplomatic life, not to glorify such a life, but to show its fritted 
existence. “ Mr. Baring, seeing and seeing through the quite 
insane life of most of luxurious and socially important society, 
describes it perfectly. But being so sharp-sighted, and so sensi- 
tive, he perceives, too, that the human creature is really ‘ facta ad 
Deum,’ and that the restless human heart can find a sabbath rest, 
and an enduring city,” that is, the Catholic Church.” 

We have not touched all of England’s Catholic novelists, the 
mysticism of Enid Dinnis, the satire of Monsignor Ronald Knox, 
the graphic narrative of Owen Francis Dudley, and many more. 
Those we have mentioned, however, reveal they have tried to write 
in accord with Catholic principles and give promise that the Eng- 
lish Catholic will see the Catholic culture of Mary’s England 
pictured once more in his fiction-books. 


E. “ Renovabis faciem terrae.” 


There are several other departments of writing which do not 

properly come under the class of literature, but 

History, which nonetheless are an essential part of the gen- 

Sociology, eral Catholic revival. Philosophy, biography, hagiog- 

Religion _raphy, spirituality, history—all these and more have 

come from Catholic pens alive to the needs of the 

day. Perhaps the most significant of all these fields is that of 
history. 

In the latter Belloc has done an enormous amount of work 
toward ridding history of the haze of propaganda and prejudice 
under which it labored since the Reformation. Not everything he 
says on history is necessarily right, nor necessarily accepted. 
Nevertheless, he has presented a new picture, a truer picture of 
the fortunes of the two Cities in this world. Other historians of 
exceptional merit were the three Benedictines, Cardinal Gasquet, 
and Abbots Butler and Chapman. 


51 Op. cit., p. 348. 

820, C. Martindale, S.J., appendix to his translation of R. Las Vergnas, 
Chesterton, Belloc, Baring (London: Sheed and Ward, 1938), p. 150. This 
is an excellent study of these three authors through the eyes of a Frenchman, 
to which is added the translator’s appreciation of and emphasis on their 
English traits. 
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The writer, however, who appears to have the widest influence 
is Christopher Dawson, who, says Frank J. Sheed, “ is more like a 
movement than a man.” °° The theme of his many works is the 
relation of sociology and religion as seen in the field of history. 
His genius, however, is not confined to the past alone, for “he has 
studied this relation in the past principally in order that he may 
apply what he has learned to the present.” ** Here again he 
analyses present-day society, its culture, its prospects of endurance 
and its relation to and need of religion. His conclusions are best 
expressed in his own words: “ We have come to the parting of the 
ways. Either Europe must abandon the Christian tradition and 
with it the faith in progress and humanity, or it must return con- 
sciously to the religious foundations on which these ideals were 
based.” *° The modern world needs religion more than ever to 
renew its culture, but it must be a religion with Revelation. This 
is historic Christianity, which alone can bring about the re-making 
of Europe. 


* * * 


This has not proved a complete historical survey of the whole 
field of contemporary Catholic letters in England, nor was it in- 
tended to be such. We leave that to others more competent. 
Rather, we have sought to ascertain in how far these letters have 
caught the Catholic spirit and have been imbued with traditional 
Christian integral humanism. The last word has not been said 
on the revival in England, nor have all its ideals been achieved. 
It is more a promise, to some extent, than an actuality. Before 
attempting, however, to draw any conclusions, let us first turn to 
Treland and study her contribution. 


Part Il: Tue Irisu Revivan 


A. The Distinctive Contribution of Ireland 


When we speak of the Irish contribution to the modern Catholic 
literary scene, we automatically attribute to it a special character. 
For, were it but a continuation and participation in the English 


33 F, J. Sheed, “ Christopher Dawson,” The Sign, 17 (1937-38), p. 661. 
24 Ff, J, Sheed, “ Dawson and the Present Crisis,” The Sign, 17 (1937-38), 


. 719. 
FE 85 Progress and Religion (London, Sheed and Ward: 1988), p. 256. 
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way, it would not call for distinct consideration. 
A Distinctive But that it is unique in its own sphere, is evident. 
Character First, because the English spoken in Ireland is 

really an Anglo-Irish idiom, more or less per- 
ceptibly influenced by the presence or memory of Gaelic, abound- 
ing in allusions, metaphors, turns of thought not found in the 
language of the Britain. Secondly, and of more importance, be- 
cause the true Irish contribution is leavened by the Irish national 
spirit and by centuries of the Faith. Any genuinely Irish literary 
movement must, it seems to me, be deeply affected by such condi- 
tions. What though an author may devote himself to old legends, 
as did Yeats, if he is not touched by the soul of Ireland his work 
is not in the stream of the real Irish revival. 

Hence it seems a trifle unfortunate that some studies of con- 
temporary literature give most place in considering Ireland to 
men who, though great poets and writers in themselves, have never- 
theless come more under English than Irish influence.** Or am I 
biased in considering the Catholic culture and the Catholic heri- 
tage of Ireland the very back-bone of her civilisation and the 
life-spring of the best of her national qualities? At any rate, let 
us admit such a thesis conditions one’s outlook on the Irish con- 
tribution to the Catholic English lterature in the Isles these past 
four decades. 


B. Beginnings of the Irish Revival of Today 


In tracing the history of what is called the Irish literary revival 
we can scarcely begin abruptly with the dawn of the present 
century. The figure of Thomas Moore for example, immediately 

comes to mind, as an important factor in the early 

The ‘‘ Celtic nineteenth century, however much he may have de- 
Twilight’? parted from the paths of his motherland. Other 
Group _ poets dot the century—the group of “ Young Ire- 
land” poets: James Clarence Mangan with his 

“ Dark Rosaleen,” Thomas Davis, Denis MacCarthy, and others,— 
until we reach what has been called the “ Celtic Twilight ” group 
in the closing decade of the last century. Though graced by 
writers of ability, this stage was in general not Catholic in 
inspiration. It was a movement that attempted to cut free from 
86H. g., Geo. Schuster gives little place in his English Literature (Boston: 


Allyn and Bacon, 1926) to the many Irish poets and other writers he dwelt 
on at length in his Catholic Spirit in Modern English Literature. 
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the patriotism and politics of the Young Ireland and become 
purely literary, and what use it made of the old Gaelic legends 
was confined chiefly to those which ante-dated the coming of 
Christianity. 

Contemporary with this movement, however, was growing a 
Catholic, militant and patriotic one. Of this Katherine Tynan 
(d. 1931) is looked upon as a leading poet, a voice of the simple 

Irish folk of the land, Though she did not fully 

The Catholic capture the poetry of the heart of the Irish, at least 

Movement she is a marked contrast to “ that unworldly trio 

of diverse personalities, Lady Gregory, Yeats and 

Synge,” the three figures of the “ Twilight” movement. ‘“ They 

created, these three,” says T. C. Murray, “a peasant world of 

their own and one surrendered to it as to the mood of a fairy tale. 

I could (he adds) never recognize the characters that moved 

on the stage [of their plays] as counterparts of the countryfolk of 
South Munster to which I belonged.” * 


C. Younger Poets 


It was the younger generation that sought to give voice to the 
Irish heart in truer fashion. Thus Padraic Colum, whom Theo- 
dore Maynard calls “ the immortal child,” ** is outstanding as one 

who draws his chief inspiration from the land and 
Voicing the the Catholic heart of Ireland. With him must be 
Irish Heart grouped several who smiled in the face of death 

after the Easter week of 1916: Padraic Pearse, 
Thomas MacDonagh and Joseph Plunkett. All three were men 
who sought to make Ireland Eire and revive her own language, 
culture and freedom. The World War also cut short the careers 
of two promising Catholic poets who might have carried the Re- 
vival in their turn, Thomas M. Kettle ~and Francis Ledwidge. 
Since then Ireland ‘has had her share of poets, but with the in- 
creasing revival of Gaelic, the Irish contribution to English poetry 
has lessened.*® 


** Quoted by G. Tyrrell in his review of The Irish Theatre, ed. by Lennox 
Robinson, in Catholic Herald (London), April 26, 1940. 


38 The World I Saw, p. 228. ‘ 
BiCi Erm S. J. Dee S.J., “Ireland’s Contribution to Modern Catholic 


Literature,” Eccl. Review, 101 (1939), p. 321. 
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D. Irish Novelists 


On the other hand, the Irish have yielded an abundant contribu- 

tion in their story-tellers. Of these Canon Sheehan, discovered 

to the world by Monsignor H. Heuser, stands out 

Distinction in simple charm in My New Curate. It is in such 

of Canon themes he is at his best as a story-writer, because he 

Sheehan knew how to make realistic the village life he loved. 

Like Sheehan, Seumas MacManus delights in pic- 

turing the kindly and humorous aspects of daily life, as in 
Yourself and the Neighbours. 

It is true, as Schuster once remarked, that Irish novels on the 
whole are not stormy.*® Definite exception, however, is found in 
the works of another MacManus, Francis MacManus. The latest 
work from his pen, Men Withering, completes a trilogy (with 
Stand and Give Challenge, and Candle for the Proud) of the 
story of Donnacha MacConmara, spoilt priest and poet of eight- 
eenth-century Ireland, “ when a dark nightmare was on the na- 
tion,” and a darker nightmare, perhaps, was in the poor man’s 
soul. His fourth work, This House Was Mine, is comparable in 
theme, I believe, to Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Sussex Gorse, a picture 
of the hard-hearted Hickeys eaten up by the zeal of their own 
house and land. None may doubt the power and creative ability 
of Mr. MacManus, and the knack he has of genuine penetration of 
character. He is destined, I hope, for immortality among modern 
writers, with Pat Mullen, author of Hero Breed and Man of 
Aran.** Both novelists endeavor to be true to the life they know, 
both are true Catholics and realize how much Catholic culture is 
part and parcel of the greatness of Ireland. 

Mention should be made here of the autobiography of Maurice 
O’Sullivan, Twenty Years A-growing. Written originally in 
Gaelic, it has, I am told, lost somewhat in its English translation, 
and has become the butt of criticism for Gaelicisms that convey a 
different meaning in the English. This is especially true of the 
“oaths ” which have been translated literary into English, though 
they have lost their damning connotation in the original language. 
Despite this, the book is a joy in itself. 


“9 The Catholic Spirit, etc., p. 286. 

41 Connell Coyle delightfully describes the background of the latter in an 
account of a visit to the Aran Isles. “Three days in Aran,’ Catholic World, 
144 (1937), pp. 669-677. 
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E. Other Writings 


Ireland has not been lacking in other writings in English: devo- 
tional literature, some philosophy, scriptural and theological 
works.” Here we are happy to mention our Franciscan con- 

frére, Father James O’ Mahony, O.F.M.Cap., author 
Philosophy of a long series of works on religious and _philo- 
and sophical subjects, “characterized by freshness of 
Theology —_ treatment, literary quality, and awareness of modern 

life and thought.” ** He is looked upon as one of 
the few great metaphysicians of the present day. 
* * * 


This brief sketch has not covered the whole of the modern Irish 
contribution, nor has it dealt with the other side of the picture, the 
present group of anti-clericals and ex-Catholics, Séan O’Casey, 
James (Augustine Aloysius) Joyce, Liam O’F laherty, and others, 
who could not have place in a survey of Catholic letters. It has, 
however, been an attempt to single out a few writers who have 
sought to present the culture of Ireland to an English-speaking 
world, without being swallowed up in the purely English stream. 
That Ireland has not produced more writers of this calibre (in 
English) is owing, to some extent, to the revival of Gaelic, and 
perhaps to the delight of the spoken word when yourself and the 
neighbors prefer to sit by the hob and listen rather than be forced 
to read the story in print. 

Of this culture, let us repeat, the salt and leaven is the Catholic 
spirit, and there lies Ireland’s hopes. ‘‘ We feel,” says Geo. 
Schuster, “ that for Irishmen nothing is of such very great im- 
portance as thoroughgoing alliance with the Catholic tradition of 
Europe, with the tradition which reared the soul of Ireland as 
well as the spirit of Western civilisation.” “* When Ireland has 
done this, she may once more become the Isle of Saints and 
Scholars. 

Part III: Conciusions 


The first conclusion I would draw from the foregoing study is 
more of a principle as far as the present topic is concerned. 
Nevertheless, it can rightly be called a deduction from the Catho- 
lic renaissances of the past. It is this: 


42 Of. S. J. Brown, 8.J., “Ireland’s Contribution to Modern Catholic Litera- 
ture,” Heel. Review, 101 (1939), 233-245; 311-324 (Sept.-Oct. ’39). 

43 Tbid., p. 318. 

44 The Catholic Spirit, etc., p. 292. 
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I. A genuine Catholic literary renaissance consists essentially in 
a return to and a development of the traditional Christian 
culture and humanism. 


If we study the various literary revivals in history—the Caro- 
lingian classical revival in the ninth century; the revival under 
John of Salisbury in the twelfth century; the Renaissance of the 
fifteenth century, we will find they are essentially a return to the 
Christian classical culture, a revival of the classics under the 
inspiration and guidance of Saint Augustine and his De Doctrina 
Christiana. The Renaissance that dates from Petrarch was more 
a reaction to decadent Scholasticism, a clash of two cultures, the 
classical and the scholastic or dialectical. The present rebirth of 
Christian letters—I take it we have already proved its existence 
from such a definition—seems rather destined to be that of both 
cultures more or less fused into one general Catholic culture. 
Therefore our second conclusion : 


II. There has been shown to date in the present century a rebirth 
of Christian humanism. 


Mindful of the fact that every item of importance in English 
literature from Caedmon to the Reformation drew its vital inspira- 
tion from Merry England’s Catholic culture, have we any reason 
to be ashamed before the world of our Catholic literature? <A 
leading mediaevalist recently remarked that we Catholics have at 
times been strangely shy in accepting the intellectual history of 
the Catholic Church. The point he wished to emphasize was that 
the Renaissance itself was but a particular moment in the history 
of the traditional culture of the Catholic Church; more specifi- 
cally, that it was the continuation and re-flowering of a Christian 
classical culture that had existed in the Middle Ages side by side 
with the dialectical culture of the Schools. Seen in this light, the 
present revival is but history repeating itself in a slightly different 
fashion. Therefore I draw a third conclusion: 


III. The present Catholic culture is a return to the stream of 
Catholic tradition, not a radical innovation, while at the 
same time it is a reaction agamst the faulty philosophy 
and theology that underlie the literature both of the 
Protestant ascendancy and of the neo-paganism of today. 


I am not prepared to say to what extent the contemporary scene 
has achieved success in laying hold of its ideal. Its adherents at 
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least have caught the torch thrown them by their Catholic fore- 
bears and have in their turn endeavored to be God’s torchbearers 
for a modern misled world. What they must do particularly is to 
substitute for the vision of Marx the Vision of the Magnificat, for 
the ideal of a Communistic society and culture the shining ideal 
of a Catholic society in Christ and the Christian humanism that 
finds therein its inspiration.** To continue, the movement must 
retain its hold on the past, its great Christian heritage, but at the 
same time it must keep abreast of the brave new world. Pope 
Pius XI told his priests in the Encyclical Ad Catholict Sacerdotu 
that the priest of today must be “ healthily modern ”—that is, he 
must retain all the virtues and ideals of the priesthood as evi- 
denced in the past, and yet be on a par with the standards of learn- 
ing and culture of the present. Our fourth conclusion, by analogy, 
will then read: 


IV. To continue, the revival must prove itself “ healthily 
modern.” 


Lastly, however strong the temptation, it is almost useless at 
the present moment to essay a forecast of the future of Catholic 
English Literature. Had not the present cataclysm intervened, 
might we not have looked for a true resurgence of Catholic thought 
in greater fulness in the Isles? But the future we must leave in 
the hands of God, with the prayer that after the rumblings of war 
machines have ceased and the fires of destruction have been 
quenched and mankind once again regains its balance, the peace 
to come may be the peace of Christ, and that the rebuilding of 
European culture may be that of an integral humanism resting 
on the true foundation no man can lay, even Christ Jesus and 


His Church. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR, PLACID M. DOYLE, 0O.F.M.:—Fr. Ignatius has merely touched upon 
“Celtic Twilight ” in regard to its natural paganism, and its lack of Catholic 
inspiration. May I offer what may be considered an explanation of this pagan 

spirit in the literature of a Catholic nation? Almost unani- 

A Pagan mously the prominent Irish poets of this period have arrayed 

Spirit themselves on the side of pagainsm. Even Catholic writers have 

piri failed to imbue their work with a Catholic atmosphere, though 

AL apparently without any deliberation on their part. On the other 

hand, it is to the credit of the non-Catholics that they do not show any open 

hostility toward the Church. The one class of these writers is avowedly pagan, 

and, as a rule, mystic; the other is simply uninfluenced by a teaching which 
could really be an inspiration. ; 

The Religious Songs of Connacht, which is a collection of Catholic folk- 
poetry, was compiled, strange to say, by a Protestant who surely was less 
qualified than a Catholic to understand the spirit of true Catholic poetry. If 
we exclude most of the lesser poets of this period in Ireland, Katharine Tynan 
seems to be alone in reflecting the Catholicity of that country. The Irish, 
unlike the English and Continental writers, have shown little regard for the 
Church as an aesthetic influence. One critic has ascribed this condition to a 
type of puritanism in the externals of Irish Catholicism. The Church is de- 
prived of those elements of beauty which have been so attractive to literary and 
intellectual development outside of Ireland. The Catholic Irishman does not 
find in his religion the aesthetic stimulant so necessary to the literary artist. 
He is drawn to sources apart form external religion. 

The very existence of such a work as The Religious Songs of Connacht might 
appear to contradict this explanation. This is hardly true, if we consider that 

the old antagonism of the Irish Bard and Saint, which still haunts 
Bards the Irish People, has been broken down at least in part, especially 
and among the peasants. The Irish have come to associate the poetic or 
: bardie divinities and heroes of their nation with the saints and 
Saints wonders of Christianity. And, as a result of this fusion, the sacred 

legends as well as the profane have the spirit of poetry. The 
Religious Songs arise from the combination of bardic traditions with those of 
Christianity. 

Later on, a few cultivated groups, more radical in their return to the 
national origins of Gaelic literature, separated the Celtic traits from the 
Catholic elements, and have given us again the pagan legends as such. Hence 

we have the poetry of Yeats, Russell, and their associates. 

Distinction Katherine Tynan, however, did not follow this group of poets 

. in their separation of the Christian and pagan traditions. 

of Katherine She remained firm in her simple faith. Though not touching 

Tynan upon the deeper aspect of Catholicism, she has given the 

religious conception of the common people of Ireland, with 

its simplicity, its complete surrender to the emotions of sympathy and wonder. 

And in so far as she approaches this spirit, she must be considered a Catholic 
poet, and an exception among the poets of the Irish Renaissance. 


FR. JOACHIM DALEIDEN, O.F.M.:—The title of Fr. Ignatius’ paper is 
too unassuming, What he has given us is Philosophy of Catholic Literature, 
which represents a vastly superior type of contribution because it involves a 
much deeper insight into his subject. When one considers the four big names 
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of Alice Meynell, G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc and Christopher Dawson 
in the light of the permanent values in literature, one can understand why the 
last three are certainly destined for literary immortality. 
. . But since in human affairs even immortality hangs upon 
Violet Clifton such a variable as publicity, the Mier enoen authors 
must be advertised on all possible occasions. Therefore 
first-rate Catholic writers do the Church and literature distinguished service 
when they emphasize the outstanding contributions of authentic Catholic 
thinkers. I can’t refrain here from mentioning the moving and graceful Cath- 
olic writer of English prose since Alice Meynell. I mean Violet Clifton, Al- 
though the total volume equals that of Alice Meynell; Mrs. Clifton’s books 
have seldom been noticed. Mr. Emmet Lavery in his list of Catholic plays 
included her drama, Sanctity (Sheed & Ward), the gripping and soul-satis- 
fying interpretation of St. Elizabeth of Hungary and Thuringia. But the 
account Mrs. Clifton wrote of her husband’s adventures in The Book of 
Talbot and her other work Chorister seem to have escaped the attention of 
Catholic critics. I rise to salute Violet Clifton and to place her on a pedestal 
as lofty as that whereon Alice Meynell stands. 


CATHOLIC ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
AMERICA 


Fr. Auten Botan, O.M.C. 


A few years ago a group of Catholic writers was discussing 
the present condition of Catholic literary interests in the United 
States. By “literary interests” it meant the whole complex of 

problems connected with Catholic literature in 
AnImportant America—such questions as: Do American Catho- 
Inquiry les furnish a reading public strong enough in 

numbers and sufficiently cultivated in their taste 
and judgment to reflect credit upon the Catholic body as a whole? 
Have American Catholics produced their fair proportion of seri- 
ous writers as well as readers—poets, historians, novelists, biog- 
raphers, critics, dramatists, essayists? If not (and the group 
agreed that they did not) then, why not ? 

Why not, indeed! Admitting for the moment that in answer to 
the last question the group was right (and it is our belief that it 
was) can we in any way determine the causes of this non-literary 
interest or tradition? We are not denying that we have a literary 
past but this past is so meager and relatively unimportant that 
any serious consideration of it must lead us to the conclusion that 
we have as yet no literary tradition. Such great writers as we 
have stand out as lonely individuals rather than as figures of a 
growing tradition. We have a quantity of books that appeal to 
the “simple tastes” and aim to encourage and teach the less 
gifted, but they are not literature nor even folklore. The greater 
part of our Catholic literary heritage here in the United States has 
nothing more than documentary and anthological value. What 
we do have is a strong tradition of third and fourth rate writers. 

And yet we should not be too surprised at our lack of a distinct, 
Catholic culture. At no time have we had a Catholic America. 
Our beginnings, both literary and historically, were Protestant, 

and Catholic customs, songs, and thought have never 
Lack of prevailed. As a consequence, and especially so till 
Catholic modern times, we have little or no Catholic readings 
Culture save in matters of strict devotion and instruction. Our 
first Catholics came as individuals not as members of a 
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class, as exiles rather than as emigrants. They were in no advan- 
tageous position to transplant their own tradition on American 
soil. They were too busy keeping it alive in their own hearts. 
Any books that were needed were for this everyday struggle and 
hope. It was a time of instruction and one of apologetics. Art, 
beauty, and literature could be left to a later age—and it was. 
And even still it is all too apparent that the mass of Catholics 
seems not to care when this age will come. 

Yet it would be a serious mistake to suppose that since the 
greater part of our writings is inferior and scarcely literature it 
should be brushed aside as something below critical attention. It 
is not that unimportant. In the interests of literary history alone, 
disregarding the fact that we are Catholics, it would be worth 
while to study and outline its origins and growth. This paper, 
then, will attempt to trace that growth from its origins even unto 
this day. There may be gaps in the survey for a complete bib- 
ography still is to be written. But at least the main current of 
an ever broadening stream of Catholic literature in America will 
be charted. 

There are three epochs in the English Catholic literature of 
America. The first is the ‘Glacial Period,’ as Miss Louise 
Imogen Guiney calls it, dating from the writing of the earliest 
American Catholic poem in English in 1750 to the beginning of 
the Civil War. The second, what for want of a better name we 
shall call the Middle Period, dating from the Civil War to the 
end of the Century. And the third, the Modern, starting with the 
century down to the present day. None of these periods are clear- 
cut and exclusive. Each of them so overlap and merge into the 
other that it is difficult to separate them definitely. The division 
is here given simply for the sake of convenience. 


i 


Tuer GuactaL Prrtop 


The Glacial Period and part of the Middle Period may be said 
to correspond roughly with the Colonial period in American 
literature proper. There is the same sense of intellectual in- 

feriority, artistic imitativeness, and cultural retardation 
Charac- among our early Catholics as there was in the early 
teristics writings of our Protestant countrymen. There was the 
same struggle for existence but with this difference. 
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That whereas the Puritan and later Americans faced a vast wilder- 
ness and a far-stretching skyland ridged against a hostile sea, ours 
was a long and desperate struggle against ignorance, poverty, 
prejudice, and social ostracism. Challenged everywhere by hostile 
majorities, too busy building homes and establishing ourselves in a 
new country, there was little time or inclination for the refine- 
ments of literature. If the Colonists themselves had little leisure 
or desire for the urbanities of literature, we had practically none 
whatever. 

Nor were there many Catholics in the Colonies. Even as late 
as 1820 there were no more than one hundred thousand Catholics 
in the whole United States. And in 1790 there were fewer still, 

not above fifty or sixty in Boston alone and these 
Fewness of for the most part exceedingly poor. In a letter of 
Catholics John Adams, President of the United States, we 

read that “we have a few Jacobites and Roman 
Catholics in this town (Boston) but they dare not show them- 
selves.’ They were a “ conquered people,” the historian Bancroft 
wrote, “whom the victors delighted to trample upon and did not 
fear to provoke. The gates of learning were shut on them, and 
they were derided as ignorant.” America might have been a 
nation ‘‘ where a papist or an infidel was as eligible as a Chris- 
tian,” but the hatred for the “ papist ” was still sufficiently strong 
for a four-time governor of Massachusetts, Thomas Dudley, to will 
money to his son that a legacy might be bestowed upon Harvard 
College for an annual lecture against Catholics. 

But probably the main reason for the lack of literary culture 
among our first Catholics was a scarcity of books, how scarce we 
may gather from the story of Father Framback, 8.J., of George- 

town, who was obliged to make a copy of the entire 
Scarcity Missal by hand. There were a few books but these on 
of Books the whole were reprints made in London and consisted 

of prayerbooks, the Imitation of Christ, and stray 
copies of the Bible. The individual publisher or two who attemped 
a start gave up after the initial venture and turned to more prac- 
tical fields. Thus the first known Catholic publisher, Christopher 
Talbot, “Late of Dublin,” printed one or two devotional books 
and then was forced to close. He did, however, continue his work 
in the literary field by becoming co-editor with Mathew Carey of 
the Columbian Magazine. Little else is known of him except that 
Father Molyneaux, his partner in publishing, told Father John 
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Carroll that he had a hard time getting back his money from the 
venture—a remark that is true of many Catholic ventures even 
today. 

The next Catholic publisher was Tom Lloyd, founder of the 
Congressional Register and the so-called “ Father of American 
Shorthand.” His lone venture as a publisher was to reprint in 
1789 Bishop Challoner’s Unerring Authority after which he re- 
tired and left the field to more daring souls. Mathew Carey took 
up the challenge and was destined to be the first extensive pub- 
lisher of Catholic books in America. He began in 1789 with 
The True Principles of a Catholic and followed it a year later 
with the first Catholic and first quarto Bible to be published in 
this country. This was followed in 1805 by another quarto Bible, 
together with a pamphlet proposing to spread Catholic literature 
but this grandiose proposal came to nought. 

However, Bernard Dornin, another printer from Dublin, was 
the first really exclusively Catholic publisher in the United States. 
We find his imprint on several books from ‘“ The Catholic Book 
Store, Third and Walnut Street, Philadelphia.” Later he was to 
be the first Catholic publisher in New York. 

Yet prior to these men we do find a book other than devotional, 
but sometimes such books are of doubtful Catholic authorship. 
Thus in 1729 appeared under the name of the Reverend Francois 
Seguenot, a priest in the Montreal Seminary, a book entitled 
rather verbosely, A Letter from a Romish Priest in Canada to one 
who was taken Captive in her infancy (Mrs. Margaret Otis Baker) 
and wmstructed in the Romesh Faith but sometime ago returned to 
this her native Country. With an answer thereto, by a person to 
whom it was communicated. What makes this work so doubtful 
as to its Catholic pretentions is that it was written by a New 
England Governor. Another similarly doubtful work was A Poeti- 
cal Epistle to has excellency George Washington esq. Commander 
in Chief of the Armies of the United States of America, from an 
Inhabitant of the State of Maryland, To which is annexed a short 
sketch of George Washington's Infe and Character. Annapolis 
1779. The “inhabitant of Maryland” was Charles H. Wharton, 
a Jesuit priest who later apostatized. 

The earliest American Catholic poem written in English, though 
no date is given as to its first publication, was by the Reverend 
John Lewis, 8.J., in 1750. The quality of the poem may be 
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inferred from its title: The Reverend John Lewis—His 
Early Journey from Patapsco to Annapolis, April 4, 1750. 
Poems Father Lewis came to this country in 1749 and was first 
stationed as a permanent missionary at Bohemia on the 
Eastern Shore. He journeyed to different cities along the coast, 
was elected Superior of his community, and was noted for the 
mildness and unction of his sermons. He died at Bohemia in 
1788. The poem itself is a wordsome description of April, moon, 
sun, and flowers done in a Spencerian-Chaucer-Wordsworthian 
manner with an occasional good triplet and many more bad ones. 
The first American Catholic poem printed in English was The 
Bees, a Canto on the Jesuits, taken from the Latin of James 
Vaniere, rendered into English by Arthur Murphy, Esq. This 
translation of the Canto from the Georgic; Praedium Rusticum in 
sixteen cantos of Father James Vaniere (1664-1739) was published 
as an appendix to The Catholic Question in America. Or, whether 
a Roman Catholic clergymen be in any way compellable to disclose 
the secrets of Auricular Confession, by William Sampson, 1813, 
New York. The whole book is one of our oldest and most valued 
Catholic publications. Very few copies are now available and 
these only in scattered libraries. The author of the Canto, Father 
Vaniere, was a Frenchman noted as a very elegant Latin poet and 
faithful historian of Paraguay. The translator, Arthur Murphy 
(1727-1808), was an author, actor and critic prominent in London. 
But our literature proper began with controversy and for many 
years remained entirely in that field. In fact this whole period 
could be titled the Age of Controversy. Our first novels and 
poems were nothing else but apologetic and cate- 
Period of chetical instructions sugared over with romance and 
Controversy “pretty-pretty” adventure. The Reverend John 
Thayer (1755-1808), minister-convert and probably 
the first American-born priest in Boston, laid the foundation of 
this literature in the account of his conversion published about 
1783. His conversion had aroused a great deal of excitement in 
New England and he had seized the opportunity to make known 
and defend the Catholic faith. Because of his abilities he attained 
something like national prominence as a Catholic controversialist 
in Boston. 
But it was John Carroll, our first archbishop (17385-1815), who 
gave direction to the whole controversial trend of the age. Prior 
to him Charles Carroll of Carrollton (1737-1832) had engaged in 
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periodical writing of an. occasional character in 


The Dis- Maryland which the prestige of his position, as one 
tinction of critic said, must have made influential at the time, 
Carroll even if it did not confer the quality of permanence. 


But it was his cousin, the Most Reverend John Car- 
roll, who first lent authoritative force to the whole of the literature 
of this period. Not only is he our first controversialist but he 
enjoys also the literary distinction of being the author of the first 
Catholic book written by a Catholic and published in the United 
States. It is An Address to the Roman Catholics of the United 
States of America, written in answer to an attack made by the 
ex-Jesuit Charles Henry Wharton and, published at Annapolis in 
1784. Here for the first time was the Catholic question placed 
squarely before the nation in a message that because of its style 
and moral fervor attracted favorable attention outside of Catholic 
circles. Numerous other writings came from his pen, letters, 
sermons, and, in 1800, what was to be the first outstanding essay 
written by a Catholic, A Discourse on General Washington. An 
exhaustive and eloquent eulogy, it is undoubtedly entitled to an 
honorable place among the commemorative and historical essays 
of its time. 

The most interesting and certainly the most prolific writer in 
these first days was Matthew Carey (1760-1839). Born in 
Dublin, he soon manifested the fiery and ardent temperament 

for which he later became famous. As early as 1777 
Matthew he published an article on duelling in the Hibernian 
Carey Journal and two years later issued his first pamphlet 

on The Urgent Necessity of An Immediate Repeal of 
the Whole Penal Code against Roman Catholics. So “ seditious ” 
was the pamphlet that the leaders of the Catholic party in Dublin, 
who hoped for favorable legislation from Parliament at this time, 
offered forty pounds for his capture. He fled to France where he 
remained for a year. While there he met Lafayette and worked 
for a time in the printing office of Benjamin Franklin at Paris. 
He again returned to Ireland and conducted the Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal. Once more he ran afoul of the authorities, was arrested, 
and after a short stay in Newgate, was released. He then accepted 
the advice of his friends, left Ireland in disguise and emigrated 
to America, landing in Philadelphia. Here he immediately be- 
came involved in the political disputes of the day and in sharp, 
biting satires bitterly defended the Federalists against the Repub- 
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licans. The result was that he was challenged to a duel by one 
of the leading Republicans, seriously injured and forced to spend 
the greater part of a year in a hospital. 

His first literary effort in America was the founding of the 
Pennsylvania Herald undertaken with the encouragement and 
financial aid of Lafayette. It was immediately successful due 
probably to the fact that he was the first editor to print the 
proceedings of Congress in a newspaper. A little later he entered 
into partnership with five others and began the Columbian Maga- 
zine in 1786. A year later he withdrew and started the publica- 
tion of the American Museum which continued until 1792. Dedi- 
cated to Bishop Carroll it stoutly maintained the right of Irish 
immigrants and Catholics to exist as American citizens. It was 
not a financial success. He then started on his career as a printer 
and bookseller finding time meanwhile to engage in most of the 
political and religious disputes of the period. No one, not even 
Finotti who compiled the first, and until 1939, the only Bzbliog- 
raphia Catholica Americana (1872), quite knows the number and 
extent of his writings. 

His more famous writings fall into variously different cate- 
gories. In 1793 he wrote a tragically vivid history of the 
malignant epidemic of 1793 published in five editions under the 
title of Rise, Progress, Effect and Termination of the Disease. In 
1796 he wrote a pamphlet or two on the founding of the Sunday 
School Society—the first of its kind in the United States—which 
he and several others were instrumental in starting. During all 
these years, and for a number of years later, he was busy writing 
Hudibrastic poems against publishers, Republicans, and Great 
Britain. Among the better known are The Plagi Scurriliad: A 
Hudibrastic Poem (1786), whose only merit is that the one to 
whom it was directed challenged him to a duel, and The Porcu- 
piniad (1799), a scathing reply to a publisher. The publisher’s 
further reply, if any, is lost. 

Possibly his best known work appeared in 1814 under the title 
of The Olive Branch. It was written during the War of 1812 
and was a strong constitutional plea for harmony among the rival 
factions and parties “to save a noble nation from ruin.” In 
1820 a second Olive Branch was written to further harmonize 
factional interests. This second work, however, is markedly in- 
ferior to the first which had gained a wide circulation and 
exercised a good influence save in New England. 
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Near the end of his life he turned from the political field to 
the Tariff Question. In 1822 came his best essay on the subject, 
An Essay on Political Economy which went far towards turning 
sentiment in the direction of a protectionist policy. Eleven years 
later he wrote the last of his major works, his Autobiography, 
which appeared serially in the New England Magazine. 

A voluminous writer, most of Matthew Carey’s works are now 
unimportant. That he deserves a prominent place in any survey 
of Catholic American literature, however, is evident. Because of 

his active part in the disastrous Hogan affair and 
Our First because of his uncertain ‘“‘ Catholic” death, some 
Catholic Catholic critics have tried to minimize his efforts as a 
Essayist | Catholic writer and publisher. True, much of his writ- 

ings can hardly be classed as literature and.a great 
part of them shows a careless haste in style, thought and concept. 
Nevertheless, he may not be passed over. A fighting Irishman, 
he did much to further Catholic thought and sympathy and was, 
in his time at least, an acknowledged leader of a brave but de- 
fenceless Catholic minority. Witty, quick, and acrimonious in 
tone he touched innumerable angles of local and national interests. 
That he is now unimportant is due, not to his style which despite 
its emotional defects is easy and authoritative, but rather to the 
fact that the questions he dealt with no longer have the importance 
they then had. Still he is our first Catholic essayist of substantial 
proportions. 

Another essayist who achieved considerable reputation in his 
day as a writer on literature, law, and politics was Robert Walsh 
(1784-1859). The son of Irish-French immigrants, he was one 

of the first students entered at Georgetown College. Ad- 
Robert mitted to the bar, he established at Philadelphia in 
Walsh 1811 the American Review of History and Politics, the 

first American magazine. Ten years later he founded 
and edited the Philadelphia National Gazette, a paper devoted to. 
politics, science, letters, and fine arts. In 1836 he published two 
volumes of essays under the rather forbidding title of Didactics. 
Formal in style, they were varied enough to include discussions 
on Law, Happiness, Wedded Love, Catherine of Russia, and His- 
tory. Their appeal was not to the popular taste, but to an edu- 
cated, even an elegant clientele both Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike. His chief claim to fame rests on his being Consul General 
of the United States in Paris and in being one of the early 
Americans praised by the Hdinburgh Review. 
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Yet neither of these two men, Carey nor Walsh, contributed 
much to Catholic American literature as such. The greater part 
of their writings might well have been written by others not of 
the faith. Carey, indeed, had made an attempt to formulate a 
Catholic plan of writing but the attempt failed because he was in 
no position to guide and encourage it. The Catholics of this 
period, though steadily growing, were still in no position to feel or 
effect a broadening out of Catholic life and letters. Poor and for 
the most part uninstructed, the problem was not so much to render 
them cultured as to educate and defend them against the attacks 
of others. No one writer, no matter how well educated or talented, 
might reasonably hope to spread a distinct Catholic literature 
among them. ‘There was too great a dispersion of Catholics in 
unrelated centers for any one Catholic to be truly representative. 
A body of men, trained and filled with a deep and lively interest 
in spiritual experiences and principles, might be able to affect a 
distinctively Catholic lhterature both in its choice and treatment 
of subject, yet even such would have to concern itself with more 
immediate and practical results lying outside the field of true 
letters. 

Bishop Carroll had envisioned the need of such a body of men 
specially fitted to meet the essential Catholic problems of the day. 
But it was not until Bishop England’s time that any solution of 
the need could be met. Bishop England sought to develop a school 
of able Catholic writers who could first present and defend the 
Catholic faith—and this meant necessarily a school of apologists— 
and then only later turn to more cultured and artistic fields. He 
could not develop a school among the Catholic laymen, they were 
too few and not ardent enough for such purely apostolic work. He 
turned instead to the clergy and hierarchy and strove to develop 
among them a strong literary taste and enthusiasm. 

How well the clergy responded can be seen from the roster of 
names that fill the first fifty years of our literature. Indeed, we 
have never lacked able and literary priests. When we consider 
the arduous and discouraging conditions in which they worked 
we can only be astonished at the extent and quality of their 
literary interests. Seldom or never, and especially so in these 
first days, had they the leisure or opportunity for work of that 
kind. Ridiculously unassisted, harrassed by intolerance and perse- 
cution, working in a country that was never, even under the 
best conditions, intellectual and seriously religious, they never- 
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theless managed to produce an extensive and well written litera- 
ture. All of it was polemical and didactic in quality, much of it 
second rate and scarcely to be included in the category of fine arts 
as such, yet it served its purpose well and laid the foundations of 
a literature that has yet to achieve its promise. 

The founder of this tradition of literary excellence among the 
American clergy was Bishop John England of Charleston (1786- 
1842). Born and educated in Ireland, he came to this country 

as bishop whose See embraced North and South Caro- 
John lina and Georgia. He immediately turned his vast 
England energy into the upbuilding of the faith in America. He 

travelled extensively, built churches, founded schools 
and institutions, preached and lectured continually, and organized 
conventions of representative clergy and laity in each of the States 
of his diocese, to meet annually. There was not a section of his 
diocese, no matter how isolated, that he did not visit. He rubbed 
shoulders with Americans in stagecoaches, country inns, cabins, 
and public places. He preached in the open, in courthouses, in 
Protestant churches. He met the learned, the elite, the unlettered, 
the slave, and from his experience came the realization of a great 
need. 

“ Among the various wants of the Catholic,” he wrote to a 
friend, “I do not know of a greater temporal one than the want 


of some common organ of communication . .. a weekly paper the 

simple object of which will be the fair and simple 
The Catholic statements of Catholic doctrine . . . refutation of 
Miscellany  calumies . . . biographies of eminent ecclesiastics 


... reviews of books for and against Catholicity.... 
To supply this want the Miscellany is intended.” And on June 
5, 1822, the first number of the Unzted States Catholic Miscellany, 
the first Catholic weekly newspaper printed in the United States, 
was published in Charleston. 

The Miscellany had a rough road to travel. The project was 
not looked upon with favor by some of the bishops and the sub- 
scription list did not pay the cost of printing. At the end of a 
year, its publication had to be suspended. Two years later it 
again came to life and once more was forced under. Nothing 
daunted, Bishop England revived it in 1826 and by keeping it 
alive mainly through his own contributions started it off on its 
road to success. Tull 1861 it was one of the leading Catholic 
weeklies published in the country when the outbreak of the Civil 
War stilled its voice forever. 
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Nor did the establishment of a weekly magazine end his con- 
tribution to the Catholic literary field. Five large well packed 
volumes of essays and sermons attest to the enthusiasm he showed 
for the apostleship of the press. He was not a literateur but a 
defender of the faith and in strong ringing tones given somewhat 
to overornateness in style, he stamped upon the Catholic press the 
‘seal of learning, broadmindedness, and good temper. More than 
anyone else he shaped the destinies of our Catholic press for a 
century to come. 

Connected with the work on the Catholic Miscellany and to a 
large degree responsible for its early success was Joanna Monica 
England (1800-1827), the youngest sister of the bishop and the 
first Catholic woman editor and journalist. Hers was a tempering 
influence upon the fiery ardor of her brother and she spent most 
of her short stay on the Miscellany smoothing out the ill-advised 
and too hasty judgments in his writings. Her own personal con- 
tribution owing to the obstacle of anonymity cannot now be 
definitely traced. Before her full powers as an editor could be 
realized, she died of yellow fever at the early age of twenty-seven. 

With Bishop England sounding the keynote, Catholic apologetic 
literature sprang suddenly into being. Writers and Catholic maga- 
zines instantly appeared on all sides. There is no explanation 
for the phenomenon save that the bold voice of Bishop England 
rang as a challenge to all able Catholics and helped to fling aside 
the silence that had till now enveloped all. Among the first of 
many who accepted that challenge was the Reverend Charles 
Constantine Pise (1801-1866). 

Charles Constantine Pise was an editor, polemist, and poet in 
the full sense of the word. Our first Catholic poet in the chrono- 
logical order, he was also the author of the first Catholic novel. 

Indeed, he is the first writer to make any pretense 
Charles Con- to belles-lettres as such and though none of his work 
stantine Pise has any real claim to excellence he is unique in this 

that he began a new era of Catholic American 
literature. Up to his time the output had been merely books of 
devotion and pure apologetics. He was an innovator, a reformer 
who, as G. Shea said, “ First endeavored to give the young 
Catholics of America reading which would be attractive and inno- 
cent.” How well this new era caught hold can be seen from the 
flood of “ attractive and innocent” books that followed. The pity 
was that his influence lasted so long. 
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Father Pise was born at Annapolis on November 22, 1801. He 
attended Georgetown College and soon after went to Rome as a 
Jesuit Scholastic. His father died and he was forced to return 
and withdraw from the Society. After a short period at home he 
continued his theological studies at Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Emmitsburg, where he was acknowledged as “the handsomest 
man in the college.” There were some who maintained that he 
was the “ handsomest man in the United States’ and critics have 
rejoiced at this. If we cannot have the best novelist in the United 
States at least we can have the handsomest. 

For a number of years he was attached to St. Patrick’s Church 
in Washington. Here he was lionized by society. On a motion of 
Henry Clay he was appointed Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, the only Catholic priest to attain this distinction. He 
held this office for two years and at the end of the term was made 
Knight of the Holy Roman Empire by Pope Gregory XVI. He 
now asked for a transfer and was affiliated to the diocese of New 
York and made Pastor of St. Charles Borromeo’s Church in the 
fashionable “‘ Heights Section,” not far from Beecher’s famous 
Plymouth Church. The brillianey of his sermons, the services, 
and ‘‘ the best music in New York” soon drew enormous crowds 
to St. Charles until it became a Mecca for Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. 

During all this time he was writing and editing magazines. In 
1842, together with the Reverends Dr. Felix Varela and Joseph 
Schneller, he started a monthly magazine of general literature— 
The Catholic Hxpositor—which ran for two years. But before 
this venture, he had already produced his first novels and poems. 
In 1829 came Father Rowland, A North American Tale, a novel 
with a purpose. Shortly before, there had appeared a vicious anti- 
Catholic book—Father Clement—that had caused a wave of bitter- 
ness to arise against the Catholic priesthood. ‘To offset this and 
to refute the calumies Father Pise wrote Father Rowland and 
followed it within the same year with another novel—The Indian 
Cottage, A Unitarian Story. Both of these books were frankly 
didactic and apologetic in tone and there was no attempt made to 
produce a wellknit, fashionable novel. The only other famous 
novel he wrote was Zenosius, The Puritan Convert which appeared 
in 1845 but failed to achieve the same popularity as the other two. 

Meanwhile he had written a five volumed History of the Church 
from its establishment to the Reformation (1830) but the work 
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failing to achieve much recognition, was discontinued. There now 
appeared what was to be the first Catholic volume of poetry pub- 
lished in the United States, The Pleasures of Religion and other 
Poems (1833). They were correct little verses, deeply religious, 
and mildly poetical. His most famous poem, one that finds its 
way into call Catholic Readers, was An Apostrophe to the Stars 
and Stripes, written as a protest during the excitment of the Know 
Nothing era. 

Another early writer who used fiction as a medium for pro- 
moting Catholic knowledge and who is still remembered for his 
Spaewife and Shandy McGuire was the Reverend John Boyce 

(1810-1864) commonly known as “ Paul Peppergrass.” 
John Born in Donegal, he is the first Catholic novelist of New 
Boyce England even to this day. His audience was the Irish 

servants, the hands in the field, and the workers in mill 
towns. Shandy McGwire (1848) was his first novel, a popular, 
witty and courageous reply to the scoffers and scorners of his race 
and religion. For a time it was the most widely read novel in 
New England and Shandy McGuire became a household name. 
Even in Europe it achieved something like success, being twice 
translated into German, brogue and all. His second novel, The 
Spaewife, was similar in tone to Shandy McGuire, abundant with 
the wisdom and sanity of a strong and fearless Catholicity. 

Nor was there a lack of other clerical writers. Augustus J. 
Thebaud S.J. (1807-1885), was a voluminous writer of novels 
and books for simple tastes. With him we may mention John 

O’Kane Murray (1845-1885), James Kent Stone (1840- 
Other 1921) and Xavier Donald McLeod (1821-1865), names 
Clerical once prominent on Catholic bookshelves. Charles Igna- 
Writers tius White (1807-1878) was a writer whose works were - 

of a more critical stamp. Outside the field of journalism 
and fiction we find the Right Reverend Charles Warren Currier 
(1857-1918), a West Indian authority of prolific authorship; 
and the annals of American exploration would be incomplete with- 
out the name and writings of Pierre-Jean De Smet, S.J. (1801- 
1873). John Augustus Zahm O.S.C. (1851-1921), attained con- 
siderable prominence in the field of science and religion and by 
his books of travel. The Sulpician, John Baptist Hogan (1829- 
1901) showed power in his Olerical Studies. Though all of these 
men do not belong to the “ Glacial” period they are still repre- 
sentative of the work done in the strengthening of the Faith and 
the refutation of attacks characteristic of the age as such. 
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Undoubtedly, the leading Catholic priest of this period was 
Isaac Thomas Hecker, (1819-1888), founder of the Paulists, mis- 
sionary, author and editor. No other man did more for the 

struggling Catholic press than he. A writer himself, he 
Isaac came to establish a literary center of importance, so that 
Thomas directly by his own publications, and indirectly by those 
Hecker which his encouragement inspired and made possible, he 

helped form a high literary tradition among us. In a 
way he was the Catholic literary dictator of his day and inestim- 
able is the debt which American Catholic letters owe him. He 
was eminently suited for the high position he filled. As a convert, 
former member of Brook Farm and a believer in Transcenden- 
talism, worker and street-speaker on politico-social topics, he had 
an intimate grasp on the workings of the American mind. After 
his conversion he consecrated his literary abilities to the mis- 
sionary ideals of his life, striving with all the immense energy of 
his nature to promote the apostolate of the Catholic press in 
America. The result was far reaching and effective. He or- 
ganized the Catholic Publication Society, founded and edited the 
Catholic World, directed the Young Catholic, a paper for children, 
and created a new movement in Catholic literary activities. Nor 
did he neglect his own writings. He was an author of three 
books: Questions of the Soul, The Aspirations of Nature, The 
Church and the Age. His most outstanding paper was an article 
on the “ Catholic Church in the United States,” an historical essay 
of real importance. Slightly bombastic and ornate, lacking in 
ease and variety of expression, his prose fell short of the ideal he 
set for others. However, it still carries force and persuasiveness 
because of its impassioned sincerity. But it is as an editor and 
leader of writers, rather than through any books of his own, that 
he remains one of the most prominent men in the history of 
Catholic letters in the United States. 

Another important figure in this period is Patrick Francis 
Mullany (1847-1893) more generally known as Brother Azarias. 
Even now he remains our most conspicuous writer in the field of 

aesthetics and the philosophy of literature. Indeed, 
Brother he may be said to mark, and to share in, the transi- 
Azarias tion between our religious or editorial writers and our 
strictly literary critics that was slowly taking place. 
His work reveals an amazing scope and thoroughness and re- 
tains a permanent value for serious students studying the prin- 
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ciples underlying literary values. Nor did his work fail to 
receive the recognition of others outside the Church. The candor 
and brillianey of his writings could not but excite enthusiastic 
welcome from all sides. The extent of his work is enormous. We 
find lectures on The Psychological Aspects of Education, Literary 
and Scientifie Habits of Thought, Aristotle and the Christian 
Church, Nature and Synthetic Principles of Philosophy, Sym- 
bolism of the Cosmos, and Ethical Aspects of the Papal Encyclical 
on Capitol and Labor. Yet it was on his critical books that his 
fame rests. His first work was An Essay Contributing to a Phi- 
losophy of Iateratwre (1874), an excellent work that proves that 
literature draws its life and power from religion. The Develop- 
ment of Old English Thought appeared in 1879 as the first part 
of a projected course in English literature which, however, was 
never completed. Books and Reading (1889) and Phases of 
Thought and Criticism (1892) were his remaining two books of 
criticism wherein he lays down the principles for a strong and 
vital Catholic literature based on firm belief and holy living. 

A minor writer of the period whose writings still prove interest- 
ing was Elizabeth Ann Seton (1774-1821), foundress of the Sisters’ 
of Charity in the United States. Her journal and charming 

letters, collected and published in 1869 by Arch- 
Elizabeth bishop Robert Seton, her grandson, give entertain- 
Ann Seton ing details and attractive pictures of social life in 

New York following the establishment of the Re- 
public. There is humor and pathos in them, a poignant account 
of the trials of her soul, and a bit of winsome romance told in the 
courtship of her youngest daughter, who was jilted by a suitor. 
Her grandson, William Seton (1835-1905) was also an author but 
a very minor one. He published two historical novels, Romance 
of the Charter Oak and the Pride of Lexington, and various little 
poems, The Pioneer, Rachel's Fate, the Shamrock Gone West and 
Moira. Though a frequent contributor to the Catholic World in 
its first days his work is now unimportant. 

The tradition of literary excellence in the American Hierarchy 
established by Archbishop Carroll and Bishop England continued 
in the writings of later bishops. Archbishops John ’ lughes (1797- 

1864), Francis Patrick Kenrick (1797- 1863) 
The Hierarchy and his brother, Peter Richard Kenrick (1806- 
and Literature 1893), Martin John Spalding (1810-1872) and 
his nephew, John Lancaster Spalding (1840- 
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1916), John Baptist Purcell (1800-1883), Patrick John Ryan 
(1831-1911), John Ireland (1838-1918), James Cardinal Gib- 
bons (1834-1921), and in our own day, Bishops Francis Kelley 
and John Noll, were all capable men who without exception were 
able to bring to the discussion of religious questions qualities of 
style which served to introduce them to a large public. 

Outstanding among our literary bishops is John Lancaster 
Spalding. His first literary work was a biography of his uncle, 
Archbishop Spalding of Baltimore (1873). It is in his essays, 
however, that he gives best proof of his abilities as a writer. 
Here we have all the marks of wide learning coupled with limpid 
grace that did not sometimes exclude satire. It was upon beauty 
that he dwelt continually, ‘‘ beauty of holiness,” “beauty of 
Saints,” “ beauty of art,” and the “ beauty of faith and learning.” 
He is occasionally sentimental and somewhat “ victorian” in the 
limitation of his idealism particularly on the subject of women. 
But since it was a woman who offered this criticism he may 
possibly be excused. 

Meantime, of course, our lay writers were not idle. The or- 
ganization of a Catholic press and the sudden growth in magazines 
offered an inestimable opportunity for the development of Catholic 

writers. Before this any steady contribution by Catholic 
The authors was impossible. Yet even now the difficulties 
Laity that beset them were manifold. Their very audience was 

too limited or, as was generally the case, too apathetic to 
create a literary atmosphere with its quickening opportunities and 
infectious enthusiasm. Nor were Catholic authors as such held 
in very high estimation by the cultured Catholic reader, scarce as 
he was. There was always a certain snobbishness about him that 
led him to regard any American Catholic book as one inferior in 
workmanship and old fashioned in concepts. And our editors 
were no better in their attitude towards the struggling writer. 
This de haut en bas style has always been markedly shown in the 
Catholic press in the United States. 


4 


“Do you know the Mikado?” Maurice Francis Egan once asked. “ Puh- 
bah says therein with great condescension— How d’y do, little girls?’ 
Well, they (the editors) take that tone with about as much reason for so 
severe an attitude as dear, old Puh-bah. ‘New novel by Sheehan’ says 
the ecclesiastical editor (generally a Philistine) ‘ Aha! he’ll never write 
anything equal to My New Curate. Is this about parish priests? No? 
Then it’s no good—Let the typewriter girl notice it. Hvyerybody marries 
very quickly in the new book—ha, ha.-Ha! St. Sebastian is printed for St, 
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Stephen. What an error! We all know, in fact Alban Butler tells us 
that M. C.’—(illuminating display of erudition) And Puh-bah will go 
on saying: ‘From St. Thomas to so-and-so is a far cry. Nevertheless, on 
page sixteen, the good author slightly distorts a passage from the Mystic 
Doctor. Nevertheless his volume is well bound.’ ”’ 


Nor was this the only attitude taken by many Catholic editors 
toward Catholic writings. There was always a certain group of 
critics and editors who demanded that they be shown only the 

lily-white side of life—‘ the sacristan type of litera- 
Unreal ture” as Karl Huysman calls it. It was not life 
Characters that was demanded, not even Catholic life, but a 

world made up of desiccated figures, bloodless carica- 
tures of an exaggerated asceticism. Literature was not virile, it 
was something wishy-washy, a tear-stained, eye-lifted soul clad in 
tin Galahadian armour. No one could write a novel of real life— 
it was not allowed, for as one editor of 1853 vintage wrote, “in 
the concrete there is no doubt that the reading of novels may safely 
be pronounced injurious—novel reading is in itself exciting, 
enervating, dissipating amusement.” The timid Catholic novels 
that were written were frightened novels, more apologetic than 
inspired, more devotional and prayerbookish than a picture of 
Catholie life. 

Perhaps the best example of this attitude on the part of some 
editors was the case of Jedehiah Vincent Huntington (1815-1862) 
himself a Catholic editor of parts and a writer of several novels 

that enjoyed something like vogue in their day and 
Jedehiah were later reprinted. Already a writer of estab- 
Huntington lished worth—his sonnet sequence in 1837 on the 

Coronation of Queen Victoria gained considerable 
praise—his conversion in 1849 caused a sensation in literary 
circles. Four years later, filled with the spirit of his newly found 
faith, he published a rather innocuous novel entitled Alban, The 
History of a Young Puritan. The novel had instant success among 
Catholics in general, even Orestes Brownson, usually inured to 
any form of novel writing, approved of it hightly. 

But there were certain Catholic editors who frowned on its 
departure from purely religious fields. In the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine of Baltimore of 1853 one went so far as to condemn it. 
“Tt may be said,” he wrote, “ that the only useful and interesting 
portion of the story is that which dwells upon Catholic topics. The 
worldly pictures, which are often introduced, might be omitted 
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with great advantage, and some of them must be left out if the 
work has any pretensions to be tolerated among good Catholics. 
We say this with the highest admiration of Dr. Huntington’s 
talent and upright intention, and with the conviction that if he 
forms himself upon some good Catholic models, many of the 
French stories as Lazariner for instance (sentimental trash), he 
will become a most accomplished contributor to this kind of 
literature.” 

Dr. Huntington’s answer was forthright. “JI don’t like reli- 
gious novels. I disapprove of them altogether. JI consider the 
whole mongrel species illegitimate in literature. If I would or 
could devote myself to nursery literature I could not live by it. 
(Catholics) are the worst book-buyers in the world. Why even 
Mr. Brownson confesses that a person must be very fastidious to 
object to any of the scenes, expressions and incidents in this book. 
bishops have approved of it.... Any book which seeks to paint 
Protestant life as it is, in a young man religiously inclined, and 
to show how Protestantism failed him, must deal with the inefh- 
ciency of the system to preserve youthful purity. And this is a 
topic which cannot be touched even distantly and delicately with- 
out danger; and yet this danger may be incurred for the sake of 
the good and legitimate object in view as all moral theologians 
teach and the difficulty is peculiar in a work of fiction, I grant, 
and yet no other will reach the Protestant reader.” 

This excessive Puritanical attitude has existed down to our own 
day and has tended to keep our Catholic authors inarticulate in 
regard to the obvious conditions in modern life. They may write 
stories that tell of unblemished saintliness but may not reveal, as 
Father Talbot points out, the human weakness to which we are 
all subject. ‘‘ It has terrorized our Catholic publishers to such an 
extent that they dare issue only such novels as would prove 
innocuous to the grammar-school graduates.” 

I have laid considerable stress upon this last point for I think 
it to be one of the most characteristic attitudes in American Catho- 
lic literature. In the beginning such an attitude was necessarily 
taken because of the purpose in view and the nature of those 
engaged in the work. The whole purpose and aim of the age was 
to instruct and to use every means available for that work. A 
writer in the Metropolitan had proclaimed the religious and social 
necessity of an adequate Catholic literature for the laity, and pro- 
claimed it as an immediate necessity. But the question arose, 
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what kind of a literature and who was to provide it. Some of the 
clergy had responded but they were insufficient in number and 
too busy in the active ministry to fulfill such a need. The only 
solution seemed to lie with the laity and more especially with the 
women. ‘They alone had sufficient time and ability to cope with 
the situation. 

At that particular time the market was flooded with trashy love 
stories, some of them immoral and many of them imbued with a 
virulent hostility to Catholicism. Long before, Archbishop Carroll 

had written that “the too common reading of ro- 
Catholic mances and novels” was one evil he particularly 
Romances noted and deplored; but it remained for his succes- 

sors to discover and apply the remedy. That remedy, 
of course, took the form of Catholic romances which had for their 
sole purpose the instruction and elevation of its readers. They 
were pleasant reading, sensible, fresh, and skilfully adapted to the 
popular taste of the day. Frankly refined and gentle, they did 
much to explain the Catholic Church and its ceremonies, its 
beliefs, and its organization. It is to the glory of our Catholic 
women that they came to the aid of the Hierarchy. Though at 
the time their work was important and praiseworthy, the stamp 
they have left upon our literature has, unfortunately, stuck to 
this day. 

Among the earliest of this school of novelists were Anna Henson 
Dorsey and Mary Anne Sadlier. Mrs. Dorsey (1816-1896) has 
been called the pioneer of Catholic fiction and for many years she 

enjoyed a fair amount of success and popularity. A 
Dorsey convert to the faith she devoted her fine talents to fiction 
and as a means of conveying a sympathetic understanding 
Sadlier of Catholic life. Her first novel, the first of more than 

twenty, was Blenheim Forest: or The Trials of a Con- 
vert, written in 1847 and partly autobiographical in nature. 
Other works quickly followed: Tears on the Diadem, Sister of 
Charity, May Brooke, the first Catholic book published in Edin- 
burgh (1856) since the Reformation. Tangled Paths and The 
Palms are perhaps the finest samples of her art while The Flem- 
ings, Warp and Woof and Beth’s Promise are still dear to girlish 
hearts. Her service to Catholic literature was formally recognized 
by Pope Leo XIII, who twice sent her his benediction; she was 
also the recipient of the Laetare Medal from the University of 
Notre Dame. A cultured woman of the world, her novels enjoy 
some literary distinction. 
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Mary Anne Sadlier (1820-1903) was similar in tone and doc- 
trine. Born in Ireland and immigrating early to Canada and the 
United States, she is better known for her short stories than for 
her novels. Altogether she produced more than sixty volumes 
including biography and translations, mostly of devotional works. 
Her stories describe Irish-American life and its problems and are 
written with vigor and freshness; they have plenty of action and 
plenty of sentiment. The Red Hand of Ulster, MacCarthy More 
and The Old House by the Boyne were the most popular. 

According to some critics the first novelist of genius and power 
was Mary Agnes Tincker (1833-1907) a New Englander and 
convert. Indeed, she owns authorship to the finest Catholic novels 

of the last century, the two never-repeated successes The 
Mary /House of Yorke and Grapes and Thorns. Both of these 
Agnes appeared serially in the Catholic World and were later 
Tincker put into book form. Though one critic has said that 

Catholic readers of discernment have always been alive 
to Miss Tincker’s literary charm, I must say that I found the 
books dull and overdrawn as compared to present day tastes. They 
are prettily written, in a style more poetical than prose but with 
action and characters that are melodramatic rather than simple 
and lifelike. Later on in her life she turned to the writing of 
novels with an Italian setting of which Signor Monaldini’s Niece 
was the first of a series. Here the Catholic tone was scaled down 
to suit the taste of a general public. Indeed, her whole attitude 
at this time was critical toward the Church and it was not until 
her last book that she returned to her early Catholic style. This 
book was an appealing little collection of short stories of which the 
best liked was Glorva with its pathetic little hero, deaf and dumb 
Pio. As one critic so aptly said of her work, “ hers was a leisurely 
air and a certain formal niceness of phrase that recall antique 
courtesies long out of fashion.” 

Representative of the melodramatic artificial school of novelists 
akin more to the Gothic romances of old was Frances Christine 
Tiernan (1846-1920) who wrote under the name of Christian 

Reid. The author of some forty novels, The Man of 
Frances the Family, Morton House, A Child of Mary, and The 
Tiernan Lady of Las Cruces are generally considered her best. 

Her overromantic qualities are well exemplified in Hbb- 
Tide where the characters bear little resemblance to reality, and 
A Doubt where a beautiful prospective bride is buried alive in all 
her nuptial finery while in a cataleptic trance. 
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Many other Catholic women of letters have done miscellaneous 
work, such as editing, translating, and reviewing, as well as maga- 
zine articles of all description. Most of them also have a novel or 

two to their credit. In this class is Eleanor Cecilia 
Miscel- Donnelly (183 8-1917) a voluminous writer known more 
laneous as a poet and authoress of devotional fiction; Madeleine 
Writers Vinton Dahlgren (1835-1898), one of the foremost 

Catholic women of her day whose work The Secret 
Directory was crowned with the blessing of Pope Leo XIII; 
Katherine Elinore Conway, the brilliant editor of the Boston - 
Pilot, who gave us in Lalor’s Maples a realistic novel of the highest 
type; Mary E. Mannix, author of the popular story A Life’s 
Labyrinth; Mary T. Waggamann, writer of children’s books and 
author of Carroll Dare; and Anna T. Sadlier and Ella Loraine 
Dorsey, talented daughters of talented mothers. Another promi- 
nent writer was Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie (1867-1909) a con- 
vert whose satirical novel Some Emotions and a Moral enjoyed 
considerable success. This was her first book and thereafter she 
published one a year, all of them witty and glib and filled with 
fiery Catholicism. Her two best, her most Catholic, and at the 
same time the most modern are The School for Saints and Robert 
Orange. i 

Henrietta Dana Skinner was the author of two graceful and 
frankly sentimental novels Hspiritu Santo and Faith Brandon. 
Molly Elliot Seawell (1860-1916) entered the Church too late in 
life apparently to train her prolific pen to Catholic uses, yet she 
did contribute something and her Sprightly Romance of Marsac, 
winner of the three thousand dollar prize offered by the New York 
Herald for the best story, was once a favorite. Other writers 
during these days were Grace Keon, Marion Ames Taggard, Mary 
CO. Crowley and Marion J. Brunmowe, all of them authors of 
children’s books. 

Tf we turn from the field of fiction to that of the literary essay 
we find a far scantier group. As one writer remarked, the Catho- 
lic women who have written purely literary essays may be counted 
on our fingers. To be mathematically exact, they may be counted 
on our thumbs. Yet if we spread the term to include essays of 
all description we may mention Eliza Allen Starr, convert, and 
the first woman to receive the Laetare Medal from Notre Dame 
University. Her work dealt with such subjects as Christian Art 
in Our Age, The Literature of Christian Art and Woman's Work 
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in Art. Virginia Crawford wrote some lovely brochures on 
Raphael and Christian art, while Mrs. Nelson O’Shaughnessy 
wrote some charming reminiscences on Diplomatic Days in Mexico 
or Alsace in Rust and Gold. Other writers include Mrs. Hugh 
. Fraser, Marion Crawford’s sister, Elizabeth and Mary Boyle 
O’Reilly, Margaret F. Sullivan, Georgina Pell Curtis and Marie 
Louise Points. 

Though the Catholic literature of the last century was pre- 
dominantly female there were not lacking some masculine voices. 
One of our first good writers was George Henry Miles (1824- 

1891). Though fate has not dealt kindly with his fic- 
George tion—his stilted and artifical style is long out of 
Henry fashion—he is still prominent as a dramatist and poet of 
Miles - sorts. In 1850 he won a thousand dollar prize offered 

by Edwin Forrest for the best tragedy. His Mohammed 
took the prize. This play was followed by De Soto, successively 
produced, and soon after, Mary’s Birthday, The Seven Sisters, 
Senor Valinete, and Hisie Venner, appeared. In 1866 he pub- 
lished two volumes of poetry, A Trowbadour’s Song and Christmas 
Poems creditably cultivated and elegant in tone. 

John Boyle O’Reilly (1844-1890) was probably our first poet 
to show any inspiration in lyrical beauty. Editor, essayist, and 
poet he did much in shaping the literary propensities of our New 

England writers. He was born in Ireland and had 
John flung himself with such ardour into the Fenian activi- 
Boyle ties that he was sentenced to penal servitude in Aus- 
O’Reilly tralia. He escaped on an American Whaler and came 

to Boston where he immediately began work on the 
Pilot. He was a poet of picturesque charm and an almost ideal 
editor. His poetry was published in four volumes Songs of the 
Southern Seas, Songs, Legends and Ballads, The Statues in the 
Block, and In Bohemia. Careless in much of his work, he never- 
theless may be said to have started the first spontaneous singing in 
American Catholic poetry. 

Unquestionably the most outstanding figure of this period was 
Orestes Augustus Brownson (1803-1876). He was a self-educated 
man and his restlessness and self-directed pursuit of knowledge 

led him into many strange fields. He was successively 
Orestes a Presbyterian, an Universalist, a Socialist, an Evan- 
Brownson gelist, an Unitarian, a Transcendentalist, and a Catho- 
lic. “ An intellectual desperado ” as he calls himself, 
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he had laid hold on all the stirring ideas of his time, finding peace 
at last only within the Church. But he lost none of his bel- 
ligerency nor vigor of mind by that step. Instead he turned all his 
characteristic trenchancy into the spreading of the Faith, striking 
out alone on that rather perilous voyage as a Catholic journalist. 
For thirty years his voice rang clearly and boldly, not apologizing 
for the Church, but shouting its power and greatness to anyone 
he could reach. He had always been a truculent fighter, a rugged, 
fiery man who believed that timerity had no apostolic value. 
Wherever he happened to be, on lecture platform or in inn, he 
engaged all and sundry in religious discussion. His knowledge 
and merciless logic his tenacity and moral fervor, commanding as 
they did the service of an energetic and nervous style, made him a 
respected foe to all. He was the ideal Catholic fighter for his 
time, one eminently suited for the battles he had to wage. 

Yet the Catholics of his time were not as a body fit to give any 
very wide attention to a thinker as philosophical as Brownson, 
nor were they of sufficient prestige to enable him to have a ready 
hearing among the vast majority of their fellow-citizens who were 
not Catholics. Their poverty, their inconspicuousness, their press 
literally in the chains of timidity, made him face the battle alone. 
His restless and extravagant spirit frequently caused him trouble 
no less with Protestants as with his fellow Catholics but on the 
whole the benefits that he wrought for Catholics in general and for 
the Catholic press in particular were of extreme importance. He 
freed the Catholic press and together with Father Hecker, his 
friend, created for it a strong and prominent position in American 
letters. or this alone he should be commended. 

The scope and quality of his writings deserve a high rank in 
American letters. In 1838 he started the publication of The 
Boston Quarterly Review which he kept alive mainly through his 

own contributions. After his conversion he changed 
Scope of His its name to the Brownson’s Quarterly Review and 
Writings it continued, save for a break of seven years, until 

his death. The essays which he himself con- 
tributed to this magazine make up several substantial volumes. 
Beside this effort he wrote various papers and books the more note- 
worthy of which are New Views of Christianity, Society, and 
Church, Charles Elwood, a quasi-philosophical novel, The Media- 
torial Life of Jesus, The American Republic; Its Constitution, 
Tendencies, and Destiny, and Conversations on Inberalism and 
the Church. He covered everything in his quest for knowledge. 
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He was a philosopher, a political economist, a literary critic, a 
religious apologist. As one writer remarks he seems less an indi- 
vidual than an institution. His judgment on the whole was sound 
especially so in philosophy, politics, and government. It is only 
his literary judgments that show an occasional unsoundness and 
too hasty conclusions. But for all his weaknesses he was a man 
of powerful intellect, of self-sacrificing sincerity somewhat lack- 
ing in sympathy and imagination, a writer often disapproved but 
never misunderstood. 

Many Catholic writers were prominent in fields other than 
literature. Thus John Gilmary Shea (1824-1892) was the most 
noted Catholic historian of the last century and instrumental in 

rescuing our early Catholic history from oblivion. W. 
Shea Joseph Walter published a biography of Sir Thomas 
and More that for critical tone and freshness of idiom 
Other might have appeared yesterday. The author himself is 
Writers shrouded in a strange obscurity. Thomas O’Conor, in 

reality our first Catholic editor—The Shamrock and 
The Globe—compiled one of the standard histories of the War 
of 1812 and left us much of what records there are of the Catho- 
lic New York of that era. Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan (1804- 
1880) was an educated Irishman and an agitator in the Canadian 
rebellion of 1837. He was forced to flee for safety to Albany 
where he became.a distinguished physician. He was also an his- 
torian of good ability, writing The History of New Netherland 
and the Documentary History of New York, both of them standard 
works. Similarly, Charles Etienne Arthur Gayarre (1805-1895) 
was an authority on the history of Louisiana, as Benjamin Joseph 
Webb (1814-1897) was for that of Kentucky. Other historical 
writers of note were James McSherry (1819-1869), James F. 
Meline (1811-1873), and Adolph Francis Alphonse Bandelier 
(1840-1914). Bandelier is probably the greatest American au- 
thority on Spanish-American history and archaeology. 

Up till now we have been treating the writers of the Glacial 
Period. Many of these, of course, ran over to the Middle and 
Modern age but all of them manifest the characteristics of that 

early period in our literature. They loom large in 
Criticism numbers but save in the case of one or two, notably 
of the Hecker and Brownson, they are now relatively unim- 
Glacial portant and deserve mention only because they are 
Period part of its history. They really do not form part of a 
continuously growing tradition. They are isolated 
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figures reflecting either the specific milieu in which their conver- 
sion took place, or the abstract qualities of the faith which are 
common to all independently of human differences. The flow of 
books gives a semblance of continuity to American Catholic 
literary life but it does not remove the fact that this life was 
uneven and without inner unity. 

It was not an organic life; it was the life of outsanding indi- 
viduals as found in European countries. Conditions were against 
such a tradition. In this country there was none of that com- 
pactness that is to be found in other countries. Centers of learn- 
ing were too few and too isolated to affect a strong bond between 
Catholics. Nor was the Church in America ready for such a 
literary tradition. Successive tidal waves of immigrants limited 
the Church in its activities. What it needed was apostles, teachers, 
missionaries, builders of schools, workers to establish and defend 
the Catholicity and Americanism of a new people. The greater 
portion of its intellectual effort was in consequence devoted to 
apologetic and devotional literature, the most pressing need of the 
times. Only with the Church established and secure could other 
needs be met. 

Perhaps this will explain the literary movements of the Middle 
period. It was in substance a revolt, a struggle on the part 
of Catholic writers to overcome the limitations and restrictions 
placed upon them by the Church’s position in America. Part of 
this revolt was conscious, as in the case of Harland and Guiney, 
part subconscious but there nevertheless. Catholic writers refused 
any longer to be bound solely to religious and devotional works. 
They strove for an art for art’s sake movement tempered and con- 
trolled by their Catholic faith. It was not that they were less 
Catholic than those of a former age but that they were first and 
foremost writers who happened to be blessed with the Catholic 
faith. Their faith was a practice and a belief but their writing 
was an art. It was possible to combine the both, as they did, but 
there was no longer any need to restrict one for the other. Ameri- 
ean Catholic literature was slowly coming of age and strong 
enough to stand on its own feet. Only now may we speak of 
writers who were artists and not simply pushers of pens. 
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With the North and South splitting in a thunder of guns Catho- 
lic American literature for the first time became sectional. There 
was a sudden passionate cry and at once the two sections of the 

country, North and South, fell apart like a cut apple. 
Sectional or the next thirty years the distinction was always 
Literature to be made between them. That fiery cry was Mary- 

land, My Maryland, truly one of the great war poems 
of all time. Seldom in history, one critic remarked, had the 
man, the moment, and the word met in such happy conjunction 
as in the composition of this song. Oliver Wendel Holmes said 
that “the South has produced the three best things of the kind, 
The Raven, the Star-Spangled Banner, and Maryland, My Mary- 
land.” The author of this stirring poem was James Ryder 
Randall (1839-1908). That the rest of his poetry is negligible 
is of little moment. He is the author of a dramatic poem that 
summarizes in striding, concentrated lines the flaming heart of a 
nation. There are few poets in literature who have so moved a 
people. 

Nor was Maryland, My Maryland the only great war lyric 
written by a Catholic during this time. Even as famous as Mary- 
land and probably more often associated with the South was 
Dixie written by Don Emmett, an actor and songwriter. Another 
favorite sone among the soldiers was The Bonny Blue Flag written 
by Harry McCarthy. Years earlier, during the Mexican War, 
Theodore O’Hara wrote the Bivouac of the Dead in commemora- 
tion of the Kentuckians who fell at Buena Vista. All three poems 
are found in most anthologies and have been the favorite poems 
and songs of untold Americans. 

But Randall is not the poet of the South. He had spurred it 
into action but it was left for another to catch its full spirit even 
when its banners were drooping in the dust. Father Abram J. 

Ryan (1839-1886) has truly been called the ‘ Poet of 
Father the Confederacy.” Conquered Banner, and The Sword 
Abram of Robert Lee are two of the best things that came out of 
Ryan the struggle. At most a minor poet, over-rhetorical and 

too sentimental, he has somehow captured in living 
words the undefeated spirit of a great cause. His poetical output 
is very small, only one little volume of verse entitled Poems 
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Patriotic, Religious and Miscellaneous. Many of the poems are 
too facile and sing-songish, verbose and replete with rhetorical 
cliches. Save for the two mentioned above and the Song of the 
Mystic, which reminds one of Poe, his verse is insignificant. The 
only other noteworthy fact about Father Ryan is that to all evi- 
dence he is the only Franciscan Tertiary among our Catholic 
writers. 

One of the greater glories of our Catholic literature and next 
to Lanier the best poet the post bellum South produced is John 
Bannister Tabb (1845-1909). Not only is he our first real poet 

but he is one of the few, very few Catholic poets whose 
Father work may be classed with the great in America. Elusive 
Tabb and terse in form, his poetry is at once vigorous and 

quaint, ironical and filled with mystical fervor. There 
is a delightful humor in much of his poetry, a pleasant amount of 
sentimentality, a richness and nimbleness of fancy allied with 
stern compactness of thought. There is a parsimonious choice of 
words that is at once abrupt and austere, yet vivid with color and 
life. All his poetry is one quick stab at beauty resembling in its 
sharpness woodcuts done in black and white. Sometimes the 
lines become blurred and irregular, crossed over with juggled and 
jog-like phrase, yet for all that it is of “miniature infinitude,” 
cameos done in silvered perfection. 

John Bannister Tabb was born near Richmond, Virginia, and 
on the failure of his sight devoted himself to music. In the Civil 
War he enlisted under the Confederacy and was taken prisoner 
in 1864 and confined at Point Lookout where he formed a close 
friendship with the poet Sidney Lanier. He became a Catholic 
in 1872; entered St. Charles College, Maryland and was ordained 
priest in 1884. He continued to teach there until his death. His 
works in poetry, collected from the magazines appeared under title 
of Poems, Lyrics, Child Verse, Later Lyrics, and Sonnets. Most 
of his poems are short, filled with the sudden swoop of immensi- 
ties and with a faith that shows an unfaltering trust in God. Next 
to Emily Dickinson he may be said to be the writer of the best 
“ short ” verse in American literature. 

One of the earlier interpreters of the South and a pioneer with 
Bret Harte in the local color school of fiction was Richard Malcolm 
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Johnston (1822-1898). A convert, he found little opportunity of 

describing Catholic life in his popular dialect sketches of 
Bret _— fellow natives in Georgia. The Catholic ideals of life 
Harte may be seen in his short stories giving them a Catholic 

tone but as such they cannot be classified as pure Catholic 
literature. The best of his stories are contained in the Dukes- 
borough Tales, realistic and sympathetic stories of Georgia life. 
His tales of Cracker life are further characterized by a significant 
simplicity, a conciseness and directness suggestive of the French. 
The best known of these tales are the Goosepond School, How Mr. 
Bill Williams Took the Responsibility and The Early Majority of 
Mr. Thomas Watts. In the last two we have a pervasive charm 
and humor and a winsome portrayal of humble life and character. 

One of the better known Southern writers and the man who 
really discovered the literary merit latent in negro character and 
dialect was Irvin Russell (1853-1879) convert and poet of note. 

The two men most qualified to pass judgment on his 
Irvin work, Harris and Page, have both borne grateful testi- 
Russell mony to his genius and to their indebtedness to him. It 

is noteworthy also that the first marble bust that the 
State of Mississippi placed in her Hall of Fame was that of Irvin 
Russell. His greatest poem is Christmas Night in the Quarters, a 
rhythmical, faithful picture of negro life that for the distinctness 
of its images and the genuiness of its feeling has been compared 
with Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night and Whittier’s Snow Bound. 
This work bears no comparison with any previous thing of its 
kind. Indeed, for its humor and religion, its simplicity and 
dancing qualities it has scarcely been surpassed in America. His 
poems, first published in Scribner’s Monthly, were collected in 
book form in 1888, nine years after his death. 

Joel Chandler Harris (1848-1908) became a Catholic too late 
in life to be classified properly as a Catholic writer. Still his 
writings do show a reasonably Catholic temper of mind which 

eventuated later in his conversion. He was born in 
Joel Georgia and for twenty years was editor of the Atlanta 
Harris Constitution. It was during his connection with this 

paper that he created the famous character of Uncle 
Remus. He was a master not only of the art of writing dialect, 
but he knew the human side of the Georgia negro and brought to 
his writings a sympathetic understanding of that race. The first 
stories were collected and published in 1880 under the title Uncle 
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Remus, His Songs and his Sayings. This volume was followed by 
Nights with Uncle Remus, Uncle Remus and His Friends, and 
Told by Uncle Remus. Harris wrote a number of stories dealing 
with the white people of Georgia, notably Gabriel Tolliver: A 
Story of Reconstruction and On the Wing of Occasions, but it is 
through Uncle Remus that he became known as one of America’s 
most distinctively original writers. It is a remarkable fact that 
the two literary names most prominent in the field of American 
negro dialect are those of Catholics. 

No more exquisite work may be found in the whole range of 
the local color school than that of Mrs. Kate (O’F laherty) Chopin 
(1851-1904). Her Bayou Folk, a collection of short stories on 

Creole life, enjoys a high place in American short 

Mrs. Kate story writing. A natural and spontaneous storyteller, 

Chopin she writes with abandon, yet always with restrained 

art. All her work is strongly marked with the ease 

and naturalness of the French school. Though not essentially 

Catholic, her work nevertheless reveals a firm Catholicity in tone 
and all of her stories are motivated with Catholic principles. 

Two of her best stories are Desiree’s Baby and Madame Celes- 
tine’s Divorce, both of them from Bayou Folk. A Night in 
Arcadia was another collection of short stories, dramatic in con- 
struction and concerned with the elementary passions and foibles 
of the Creole race. Another Southern woman who gained distine- 
tion in the short story field was Julia Magruder (1854-1907). 
She was particularly successful as a writer of children’s stories. 
She wrote various novels, Across the Chasm, At Anchor, Honored 
in the Breach, Straan and Dead Selves, but it is for her short 
stories that she is honored. Miss Ayr of Virgina and His Heart’s 
Desire are frequently mentioned in any study of American short 
stories. Her most notable achievement came a year before her 
death when she was nominated to the French Academy for the 
Order of Palms, a decoration bestowed upon those distinguished 
in the literary world, one very rarely granted to an American 
writer. 

More of a cosmopolitan writer than sectarian, Henry Harland 
(1861-1905) is probably the most brillinat of our Catholic novelists 
in the purely literary sense. He was a brilliant and facile writer 

caught in all the new movements of art and letters. 
Henry For a time he studied theology in Harvard but soon 
Harland gave it up for a free and artistic life in the Latin 
Quarter of Paris. Art became his religion and he 
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developed into something of a dilettante spending the majority of 
his days and energy pursuing the inconsequential. He returned 
to America and began the writing of his first novels. ‘These were 
studies of Jewish life in New York and for a time he grew 
enamoured of the Hebrew race. He frequented Jewish circles, 
lectured in synagogues, grew a beard, and wrote under the name 
of Sidney Luska. As It Was Written, a Jewish Musician's Story, 
Mrs. Pixeida and the Yoke of the Thorah came from this period, 
successful, imperfect novels done in a semi-romantic mood. 

Dissatisfied with life here in America he journeyed to England 
where he instantly became one of those American-Parisian youths 
gravely propounding the new theories of art and life. He was 
one of a brilliant coterie of men and women artists who were 
responsible for the revolt of the 90’s against the banal art of the 
Victorian period. 

It was during this time that he became the first and only editor 
of the famous Yellow Book which came to symbolise the whole 
philosophy of the “‘ Decadent Age.” He was a natural editor and 
success was instantaneous. Because of ill-health he was forced 
to relinquish his editorship and the Yellow Book ceased publica- 
tion. Shortly after, he entered the Church and dropped most of 
his artistic pose. He journeyed to Italy and began the writing of 
his most popular Catholic novels. The Cardinal’s Snuff-Bow ap- 
peared first and is something of a masterpiece. It took both 
England and America by storm; in less than two years one hun- 
dred thousand copies were sold. The Lady Paramount and My 
Friend Prospero, both Italian romances, followed a few years 
later. He was at work on a fourth, The Royal End when he died 
and the novel was later completed by his wife. These are light, 
cheerful romances done in an exquisite style and enjoy a high 
rank in novels of that type. It was a pity, however, that he had 
to find his material in Italian Catholic life rather than in 
American Catholic life. 

Another American Catholic author who drew heavily upon 
European sources for material for his novels was Francis Marion 
Crawford (1854-1909). Crawford lived almost continually in 

Italy. He was born in Bagni di Lucca, Tuscany, the 
Crawford son of an American sculptor, Thomas Crawford, and 
the nephew of Julia Ward Howe. He was educated 
at Heidelberg and the University of Rome and it was while he 
was at the latter university that he became a Catholic. He jour- 
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neyed to India and became editor of the Indian Herald at 
Allahabad. From this background emerged his first successful 
novel, Mr. Isaacs. In 1883 he returned to Italy and, save for 
occasional trips to other countries, spent the rest of his life at 
Sorrento. 

He was a born storyteller who couldn’t tell a dull tale. He 
talked on, endlessly, easily, without breaking or faltering and 
apparently without effort, all in a style that was clear and bright. 

Melodramatic in plot, his stories are full of move- 


A ment. Indeed movement, not plot in the stricter 
Voluminous sense, is Crawford’s chief excellence. He was the 
Writer sharp-eyed traveller full of interesting tales of 


strange people and countries, always interesting, 
always entertaining. He had seen every nook and corner of the 
world and he had a tale for each. Zoroaster, Khalid, and Via 
Crucis are of Asia; Paul Paloff, of Constantinople; The Witch of 
Prague, of Bohemia; Dr. Claudia, Greifenstein, A Cigarette- 
Maker’s Romance, of Germany; In the Palace of the King, of 
Spain; A Tale of a Lovely Parish, Fair Margaret, of England; 
and Katherine Lauderdale and The Ralstons, of America. But it 
was his stories of Italy that were chiefly famous, especially so, the 
great Roman series, Saracinesca, St. Illaria, The Roman Singer, 
Don Orsino and Corleone. Probably the most popular book was 
The White Sister. 

In all of these later books his merits appear to best advantage. 
He knew the inner circle of Roman society better than most and 
this knowledge combined with his invariable qualities of move- 
ment and lucidity gave to his books an intimate picture of Roman 
character and life. Yet though all of his work was competent, he 
did little to advance the cause of the Catholic literary movement 
in America. Some critics doubt whether he can be classed as an 
American writer at all. 

Another of our literary Bohemians at this time was Charles 
Warren Stoddard (1843-1909). His was a life intimately asso- 
ciated with the prominent literary characters of the day, Mark 

Twain, Bret Harte, Howells, and R. L. Stevenson. 
Stoddard There has not been in our American literature a more 
inspired writer, a stylist with a finer sense of rhythm, 
a more delicate, and at the same time, more graphic artist. The 
“ Poet of the South Seas,” he was one of the most potent literary 
influences of our nation both as a writer and as a teacher of young 


? 
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men. Stoddard was born in Rochester, New York, educated in 
the East, and suffered to seek a literary career in San Francisco. 
In 1864 he traveled to the South Seas and composed his famous 
South Sea Idyles from the letters he had sent to a friend. His 
four other trips to the South Seas resulted in Lazy Letters from 
Low Latitudes and The Island of Tranquil Delights. In 1867 he 
entered the Catholic Church, explaining his step in A Troubled 
Heart and How It Was Comforted. For five years he traveled as 
special correspondent for the San Franciscan Chronicle. He then 
became professor of English at Notre Dame and later at the Catho- 
lic University, Washington. After a number of years he resigned 
these posts and retired to Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he 
lived till his death. Sensitive, charming and pleasant, his life 
was a poetic counterpart of his writings. 

He is the author of some dozen books, mainly on travel. Having 
no connection whatever with the giving of highly moral lessons, he 
devoted his whole life to the pursuit of beauty. He was not a 
novelist, a critic, or even in any important sense a writer of verse, 
but almost exclusively an essayist. In a series of exquisite prose- 
poems he captured the elusive beauty and innate romance of the 
South Seas. His South Sea Idyles were, as William Dean 
Howells declared, “‘ the lightest, sweetest, freshest things that were 
written about the life of that summer ocean.” Yet he did write 
an occasional good story. A Prodigal in Tahiti was acknowledged 
by Howells to be one of the best modern American stories and 
was included as such in his anthology of Great Modern American 
Stories. Stoddard was primarily a painter in words, giving in 
vivid and arresting sentences, pictures that contain all the delicate 
color of a far-off scene. No other Catholic writer has approached 
him in perfection of style, in whimsical, elfish humor, or in the 
sensitiveness of his vision. 

Maurice Francis Egan (1852-1924) was a writer similar in 
purpose to Stoddard. Born at Philadelphia and educated at La 
Salle and Georgetown, his life was divided between poetry, fiction, 

teaching and diplomacy. His first literary efforts were 
Egan made while he was assistant editor of the Freeman's 

Journal. After a few years he resigned and became pro- 
fessor of English at Notre Dame and later at the Catholic Univer- 
sity. From this post he was sent as American Minister to Copen- 
hagen and remained in Denmark until 1918. His literary works 
include Preludes, Songs and Sonnets, Sexton Maginnis Stories, 
Sonnets de Heredia, and Reminiscences of a Happy LIfe. 
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Egan was one of the most prolific contributors to the Catholic 
magazines of his day and was, next to Stoddard, the most influen- 
tial writer among Catholics. Today he is relatively unimportant. 
He wrote always in an urban, illuminating style, full of good 
sense, experience and delicate humor. He made some vague 
literary gestures towards verse although some critics consider him 
one of the best sonneteers in America. He was in the main an 
uneven writer, the charm of his style compensating to a great 
degree for a general superficiality of thought. He was, as Schuster 
points out, gifted with the rarest qualities, but he shirked the 
mental discipline which alone can give writing its sea legs. 

Another minor writer and one whose popularity is greater than 
his literary achievement was Charles Bullard Fairbanks (1827- 
1859) universally known as Aguecheek. Little is known of him. 

He was born in Boston where he passed through 
** Aguecheek’’ the various religious experiences from Uni- 

tarianism to Episcopalianism to Catholicism. 
Writing under the name of Aguecheek he wrote a series of whim- 
sical and winning essays on travel, the theatre, London Streets, 
boyhood and the philosophy of suffering. His best book, and one of 
the most popular and best selling books ever to be published in 
America, was his My Unknown Chum. It is a book that one re- 
reads through life. Historically Aguecheek is our first Catholic 
writer to use the essay form for sheer love of it. It is a pity that 
his work is so brief and immature. His only other book is Memo- 
rials of the Blessed. George Parsons Lathrop (1851-1898) ; an- 
other minor author, became a convert too late in life to greatly 
influence Catholic thought. He was a novelist of respectable stand- 
ing, a journalist, and co-editor with Howells of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

The best writer of this period and for many the greatest that 
American Catholics have yet produced was Louise Imogen Guiney 
(1861-1920). Few Americans have given us prose so richly 

steeped in the best literary traditions. Few poets have 
Louise given us verse so radiantly buoyant in tone. She was 
Imogen born in Boston, the daughter of General Patrick R. 
Guiney Guiney, a Major-General in the Civil War. Her early 

years were spent at the Sacred Heart Convent in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and it was here that she received her first 
encouragement to write. Her earlier attempts are too obviously 
overworked, revealing a deliberately laborious effort to choose the 
right word and phrase. 
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It was only with the publication of the Goosequill Papers in 
1885 that her work began to show maturity. Two years later 
The White Sail, a collection of poems, appeared, followed in 1893 
by The Roadside Harp which made her a recognized poet. The 
death of her father forced upon her the burden of supporting her 
mother and an aunt and for a number of years she was post- 
mistress in the little town of Auburndale. She was quite popular 
until the natives learnt that she was a “foreigner,” an Irish 
Catholic in fact. In spite of boycott and opposition she held on 
to her job resigning only when she was reappointed to the post by 
President McKinley. She then took a position in the Boston 
Public Library. 

But Miss Guiney was dissatisfied with America. Intellectually 
she had little in common either with the literati of Boston or the 
unappreciative mass of her fellow Catholics. Her literary back- 

ground and inspiration were English rather than 
Inspiration American. In 1895 she had published A Lnttle Eng- 
inEngland lish Gallery and Nine Sonnets Written at Oxford, 

the result of a walking tour in England. The two 
works are decidedly British in flavor and seem to be the writings 
of one brought up in a little English village rather than of one 
born and educated in provincial New England. She left America, 
therefore, and went to live in England where she found a literary 
cause, an aesthetic, a cultured, and Catholic milieu that she could 
never have found in America. From then on she lived almost 
continually at Oxford. She became an erudite scholar, moved 
about in the society of the Alice Meynell group, and spent most of 
her time in the study of seventeen century literature. She now 
wrote less poetry, but the quality of her prose made up for the 
loss. Her criticism was just, accurate, and well-balanced. Had 
she returned to America she might have advanced Catholic letters 
in America by twenty years. But she stayed in England to die 
at Chipping-Camden in 1920. She had found that Catholic 
literary circles in England were more cultured and broad-tem- 
pered than similar circles in our own country and so she elected 
to remain. Indeed, it was her constant complaint that there was 
no Catholic literature in America and that any Catholic writer 
had a field too hard and too discouraging to hoe. Nor was she far 
wrong in her criticism. 

Most of her important work concerns itself with “ her beloved 
seventeenth centurions”’? with whom she rightly claimed affinity. 
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With patient scholarship and in a refreshingly unique turn of 
phrase and thought, she produced exquisitely minia- 


The ture biographies of Vaughan, Hazlitt, and other 
Seventeenth seventeenth century figures. In all of these essays 
Centurians _ she showed a strange predilection for “ poets bred 


in melancholy places, under disabilities, with 
thwarted growth and thinned voices.” Yet for all that she was a 
virile and an intense genius. 

Another volume of her essays, Patrins, clearly reveals her love 
for far-off things and her delight in softly illuminated phrases. 
The very title of the book gives us an index of her mind. A 
Patrin, in Romany lore, is “a Gypsy trail: a handful of leaves 
or grass cast by the Gypsies on the road, to denote, to those behind, 
the way they have taken.” Her work, too, is a Patrin, and to 
follow the trail is to be led into wistfully beautiful places. Her 
poetry is filled with the same haunting beauty and though we do 
not hold with some “ conservative ” critics who acclaim her the 
greatest poet, man or woman, produced in the United States, she 
is, nevertheless, the greatest glory that has yet descended on our 
Catholic poetry. Songs at the Start, The White Sail, The Martyr’s 
Idyle and Happy Ending are the chief volumes of her poetry. In 
between these, and almost lost in their richness, is a tiny collec- 
tion of short stories, Lovers’ Saint Ruth’s and Three Other Tales 
filled with the same intensity and perfection of all her other writ- 
ings. With her as with no other Catholic, American literature 
may be said to have come of age. It was indeed at the end of its 
glacial age. As she said herself, the peaks were already grumpling 
and rising. 

In comparison, however, with Catholic literary activity in 
Europe, the scene in the United States is likely to seem, even 
after close study, a little bare and commonplace. Even after a 

hundred and fifty years of intense literary effort 
Meagre we can scarcely produce three or four figures that 
Achievement by ability and excellence alone deserve any appre- 

ciative rank in American letters. True, we must 
take into account the fact that we are living in a Protestant coun- 
try and that much of our literary output is ignored or shrugged 
aside. But this does not fully explain or excuse the meagerness of 
our talents and achievement. There is too much apathy, smugness, 
complacency, or blind acceptance of the fact among our Catholic 


people. 
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Nor have our editors and writers adopted a better attitude. To 
hear what some of our editors write is to imagine that no finer 
literature has been produced in America—or anywhere. It is our 
great literary disease, this imagining that we are well off and 
prosperous. It has always been the curse of our literature that 
simply because it is Catholic and treats of Catholic subjects it 
must be good and distinctive. As ascetical and religious literature 
it is the best, but as literature, defined as such by Cardinal 
Newman, it is inferior and well below par. What Orestes Brown- 
son once wrote of the writing of his day remains still the same 
truth today. 


Our ascetic literature is rich, varied and extensive. We have admirable 
manuals of devotion for all ages and classes, and suitable to all stages and 
modes of the spiritual life; we have, too, an abundance of theological 
works, speculative and practical, dogmatical and polemical; but we have 
no secular literature in English. The monastery is richly endowned; our 
secular life has nothing but the crumbs that fell from its table, or the 
soup dealt out at the gate. . . . It seems to us that the best way for our 
Catholic writers to serve the cause of truth and virtue is to devote them- 
selves, not to controversial or ascetic works, of which we have enough, but 
to the Christian secular culture of the age, or in a word, to the advance- 
ment of Christian civilization. They need not aspire to teach Catholic 
Theology; let it satisfy them to breathe into literature the true Catholic 
spirit, and as far as possible, inform the secular world itself with the 
genuine Christian life. 


Only a few of our writers have heeded his plea; for the most 
part they still devote the greater portion of their intellectual effort 
to apologetics, first, because there is a need, and secondly, because 
they are in the habit of doing so. Save for a lone handful, most 
of our prose and verse issues from the convent and the cloister, an 
indication, as George N. Schuster points out, that Catholic civiliza- 
tion in the United States is well-nigh reduced to the terms of the 
early centuries, when monastic walls were the only landmarks 
against barbarism. There is no reason why our Catholic authors 
cannot deal with modern life and its problems. We could have 
had a Catholic Main Street and a Catholic Grapes of Wrath and 
there is no reason why we should not have them now. They have 
refused to become healthily modern and in consequence have lost 
touch with modern life and its problems. If one does break away 
from the pack he is cried down by others and for proof of this 
consider the onslaughts made on some of our Catholic novelists, 
Pedar O’Donnell, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, and Kathleen Norris. The 
banality of the Victorian period in Catholic literature has not yet 
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closed. There are one or two indications that some Catholic 
writers are beginning to handle life fearlessly on all sides and this 
is a ray of hope. Some day there may be a Catholic literature 
inspired by Catholic ideals, one full of good humor, full of 
common sense, and full of the common feeling for mankind. 


Nai 


Tur Moprern Prrtop 


One of the first writers who tried to express modern living and 
its ideas in his works and who for a time almost succeeded in 
making the Catholic revival in Europe an American literary move- 

ment was Joyce Kilmer (1886-1918). As a young man 
Joyce he had, with a few poems in his pocket, joined the 
Kilmer caravan of youths in New York who were enthusiasti- 

cally striving “to make their contribution to art and 
freedom.” or a time he was an ardent disciple of the fin de 
siécle writers but this period soon passed. He began to read 
Chesterton, Thompson, and Patmore who, as Robert Cortes Holli- 
day, Kilmer’s biographer remarks, was “a finger-post” in 
Kilmer’s life. It was the first time that he came in contact with 
a religious faith and it resulted in his conversion. He began at 
once a one-man literary movement. He wrote letters, gave in- 
numerable lectures, and wrote for every magazine that would 
accept his essays and poems. He visited England and met most 
of the English Catholic writers and came back again to America 
filled with new zeal and enthusiasm. He had only made a begin- 
ning when the World War broke out. A year later he was killed 
and American Catholic letters suffered an immeasurable loss. 

An energetic and singularly clear-headed young man, he brought 
a new note into American Catholic journalism. He broke away 
from the “ pious ” effusions of his elders and in a mixture of piety 
and mirth, common sense and a sympathic understanding of 
human nature, brought to his readers a robust and flaming faith. 
“ He was never so happy,” wrote someone, “as when he could 
introduce some Catholic truth to a general and indifferent public. 
He had a large pity for people who were missing so much by 
not being Catholic; and he had the rare knack of being able to 
introduce religion in a cheerful way which could affront no one. 

It is impossible to separate his faith from his prose and poetry. 
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It shone through all his philosophy of art and life and helped him 
immensely to interpret natural things in a supernatural way. 
Always simple and inclined towards little paradoxes he was an 
uncompromising idealist who took a whimsical and mischievous 
delight in adding touches to glory even to the most common things 
of life. He was the plumed knight in American literature attack: 
ing with great gusto the foibles and errors of his day, a man of 
letters who was also a man of God. 

Most of his work was done in verse that, though good, was 
kept from being great by the hurry and journalistic speed which 
left him little time to practise the finer forms of literature. Al- 

though he is primarily a poet, many of his essays, 
‘*A Born and particularly his critical essays, are some of the 
Man of finest things done in modern times. The Curcus is 
Letters’? one of the best familiar essays ever written by an 

American, light, witty, and full of common sense 
and deep understanding. In poetry he is unfortunately too often 
remembered as the man of one poem, Trees. Much of his other 
work is far superior especially those poems written shortly before 
his death. His writings include Swmmer of Love, Trees, Main 
Street, Interature in the Making, The Circus and Other Essays 
and Dreams and Images, An Anthology. “ Though in bulk incon- 
siderable,” writes an English critic, “they are of such excellence 
as to suftice of themselves to prove the writer a born man of letters; 
to a brilliant literary method they add a singularly whimsical 
wit and fancy, a freshness of outlook on common, even hackneyed 
things, and a subtle appeal to the affections of the readers that 
constitute altogether an irresistible charm and fill the reader with 
sorrow that that first instalment of excellence should be lost.” 

Agnes Repplier (1858 ) is generally acknowledged to be 
the outstanding Catholic writer today and probably the most 
finished essayist in all American literature. The Dean of Ameri- 

can essayists, she was born in Philadelphia of French 
Agnes ancestry, and educated at the Sacred Heart Convent in 
Repplier Torresdale. She has left us an account of these early 

school days in a delightful little book called In Our 
Convent Days. All her life has been lived with books and thoughts 
in a relationship that is quite unsentimental and distinguished by 
sanity and sound sense. A philosopher, a booklover, an interest- 
ing personality, and a woman, she has given us a series of books 
that for gaity and grace, learning and critical insight, can scarcely 
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be matched anywhere. In 1888 she published her first volume of 
essays Books and Men, a long series of brilliant, erudite, and 
charmingly written reflections on authors and their works. 

In 1901 came the author’s own favorite column The Fireside 
Sphinx, an epic of a cat, done with all the author’s accustomed 
incisiveness and with a somewhat unaccustomed tenderness. Other 
volumes succeeded one another through the years; Points of View, 
Essays in Idleness, Essays in Miniature, In the Dozy Hours, 
Varia, Compromises, and A Happy Half Century. All of them are 
leisurely and delightful papers, wanderings down the unfre- 
quented path of memories, letters, journals, diaries, old magazines, 
and forgotten biographies. The more recent collections, Counter- 
Currents, Americans and Others, and Points of Fiction aré more 
social than literary, concerning themselves with social errors, 
pacifism, immigration, education, social standards, methods of 
Americanization, and similar topics of the day. 

Besides being a writer of essays she is also a historian and 
biographer of note, Pere Marquette and Mere Marie of the 
Ursulines being two of the best biographies of recent years. Some- 

one has said her style is as colorless as water, now 
Historian lucid and calm, now limpid and effervescent. She is 
and the most unsentimental woman of letters, more mas- 
Biographer culine in the vigor and sharpness of her thought than 

is ordinarily expected of a woman. She never ap- 
proaches the subjective. We know she likes martial ballads, cats, 
Charles Lamb and Napoleon; we know she dislikes kindergartens, 
pacifists, Swinburne, mechanical toys and cant about “the new 
woman,” but that is all. She is almost too reticent, too learned, 
too coldly efficient. Always friendly, she never becomes familiar 
or too intimate. She remains aloof, one governed by reason, 
never by sentiment or passion. Occasionally she becomes dull and 
pedantic but she could have become worse; she might have grown 
garrulous and didactic. Happily she has always maintained a 
sound common sense. 

It is almost impossible to classify and evaluate the great number 
of Catholic writers who belong to this modern period. For one 
thing, information about many of them cannot be obtained, for 
another, we have no sense of perspective whereby we can properly 
place them. All we can do here is to mention the more prominent 
ones and indicate as far as possible the various fields of their 
activity. There will be omissions, no doubt, but till the time when 
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a reliable bibliography of living Catholic authors will be written 
this brief survey will have to suftice. 

Of all literary forms in American Catholic literature the novel 
has suffered the most. Until present times there was never the 
least tendency on the part of Catholic novelists to grapple with 

life as a whole. The novel was simply used as an 
Perfecting entertaining form to teach the Catechism or to pro- 
the Novel vide a pleasant recreation for those who had nothing 

of importance to do at the time. Unless it made peo- 
ple “feel” good, it was wasteful if not injurious. Of recent 
years, however, this attitude has been slowly changing. Men and 
women have come to find in the novel a means for expressing life 
in the round, life troublesome, full-blooded, Catholic. Not that 
there hasn’t been any opposition on the part of some who believed 
in the discoloration of life even if they only meant that life was 
to be whitwashed. But the trend of thought is against them. Out 
of the mass of Catholics are coming various writers straining to 
express the welter of peoples and ideas around them, striving to 
put in vibrant and powerful words the meaning of life as they find 
it. Much of it is unimportant, some of it is good, but the move- 
ment itself is significant. That a Catholic novelist of power and 
influence must come is only a matter of time. 

One of the minor novelists who died too soon (1915) to be influ- 
enced by the new movement was F. Hopinson Smith. He was 
primarily a writer of short stories,—A Day at Laguerre’s and 

Colonel Carter of Carterville acknowledged already 
Minor as American classics. Yet he did write a few rela- 
Novelists tively influencial novels that captured some of the 

color and picturesqueness of quaint and old places. It 
is as a portrayer of characters rather than in action, that he is 
at his best. Yet he is never dull. A Gentleman Vagabond is one 
of his better tales while Six Hours in Squantica is a perfect thing. 
Some of his novels are T’om Grogan, Oliver Horn, and The Tides 
of Barnegat, the most popular. Henry Longan Stuart is also 
known_as a novelist, though he is better remembered as a jour- 
nalist and editor. His Weeping Cross, now out of print, was a 
forceful, tremendous book just missing greatness. There is too 
much hysteria in the book for it to be great. 

Kathleen Norris, writer of today’s best sellers, deals with the 
family and home life and all her books are a popular blend of the 
sentimental and the realistic. It is for this latter trait that she has 
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occasionally been taken to task by some Catholic readers. Many 

of her books, however, are sweetly innocuous and a 
Kathleen fairly close revelation of Irish-American life. Little 
Norris Ships and Mother are her two best and most popular 

books. Edith O’Shaughnessy is a Catholic writer of 
greater proportions. Her books are frank analyses of married 
life replete with ultra modern situations and details. Her Other 
Ways and Other Flesh was a novel greatly fought over in the pages 
of our Catholic press. 

As is usual in such cases, opinion was divided. All agreed, 
however, that it was not the kind of book one would care to place 
under the eyes of our wide-awake young people of today. A Vien- 
nese Medley and Married Life are two other important novels 
from her pen. Helen C. White’s historical books are to be taken 
with a grain of salt, yet they are cleverly and realistically written. 
Her A Watch in the Night and Not Built With Hands have 
enjoyed the most success. Other women writers are Elizabeth 
Jordan, Lucille Borden, Edith Brower, Dorothy Gresham, and a 
host of others. Elizabeth Jordan has achieved marked success as 
a writer of romantic mystery stories and as a critic. Her Three 
Rousing Cheers was one of the most interesting autobiographies 
of recent years. Lucille Borden’s fiction has for its basis the 
evaluation and explanation of religious truth. Sing to the Sun is 
her best and most interesting work. 

Catholic American literature produced its first satire in a novel 
by Myles Connolly who then produced no more. “ It didn’t sell” 
was his explanation. His story of Mr. Blue, the Boston mystic 

who lived among the stars on a Manhattan skyscraper, 
Myles still remains our best example of this type. Myles 
Connolly Connolly is better known as the former editor of the 

Columbia Magazine.: Paul Horgan’s The Fault of 
the Angels was another satire good enough to win the Harper’s 
Prize in 1933. Horgan is one of the most promising young 
novelists of today, his books achieving wide success among Catho- 
lies and non-Catholics. Other ranking novelists of the day are 
James B. Connolly, Frank Spearman, Francis Stuart and Peadar 
O’ Donnell. 

James B. Connolly is undoubtedly the greatest writer of the 
sea today. His Gloustermen, Tide Rips, Coaster Captain and Out 
of Glouster are suggestive of Conrad in their evocation of the 
power and beauty of the sea and of the strangeness and courage of 
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the men who struggle on it. Frank Spearman has written stirring 
novels of adventure and business. His best are Whispering 
Smith, Spanish Lover and Nan of Music Mountain. Robert 
Kimberly is a masterful study of a moral issue in modern life and 
is done with finesse and dramatic power. Peadar O’Donnell has 
been frequently critized in the Catholic press for some of the 
scenes and incidents in his novels though this same condemnation 
does not find favor with all. The Way tw Was With Them re- 
mains the most controversial of his works and probably is the 
best. 

Other Catholic novelists are relatively insignificant. Among 
those who have devoted their talents to the production of whole- 
some literature for our Catholic youth are, Father Finn, S8.J., 

Neil Boynton, S.J. and Mary Synon. Richard 
Minor Aumerle Maher’s The Shepherd of the North is a 
Novelists strong, colorful, appealing Catholic book, while the 

novels of John Talbot Smith, for all their faults, show 
strong plot and crisp brevity of narrative. Daniel Lord, S.J., 
notable as a journalist and a dramatist of parts, also wrote a few 
interesting stories that are entertaining and Catholic if nothing 
else. 

Catholic poetry in America started late. The early poetry was 
crude and devotional in the main, “rather awful stuff” as one 
nun remarked, “but all right for a visit to the Blessed Sacra- 

ment.” But there was some stirring work done in 
Catholic poetry, as witness the poems of Tabb and Guiney. 
Poetry Only since the war has there been a formidable out- 

burst of Catholic poetry in America. Indeed, it seems 
to be the most important literary movement now taking place. 
There are few names of outstanding excellence, it is true, but so 
much good work is being done in all parts of the country that the 
future is bright with promise. 

Shortly before the advent of modern writers, Conde Benoist 
Pallen was writing poetry of high philosophical quality. He was 
a lecturer and critic of considerable reputation, and as an editor 

and publicist his services to the Church have been 
Conde Pallen valuable. His poetry includes The New Ru- 
and baiyat, The Feast of Tlararchus, The Death of 
Thomas Walsh Sir Launcelot and the Ode on the Declaration of 
the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception. His 
Collected Poems appeared in 1915. His poetry is done in the best 
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classical tradition and on a high moral plane. One of the leading 
Catholic poets of late years was Thomas Walsh of Brooklyn, an 
erudite scholar and authority on Spanish history. ‘ Spain,” wrote 
William Rose Benet, “ was Thomas Walsh’s chief passion and his 
pieces about Spain positively glitter and flash with the romantic 
lights of that romantic country. Indeed, as a re-creator of me- 
dieval Spanish legend, Walsh blocked out for himself a unique 
position in modern English verse.’’ He was the author of The 
Prison Ships, The Pilgrim Kings, Gardens Overseas, Don Fol- 
quet and editor of The Hispanic Anthology. Today he is widely 
known as the compiler of The Catholic Anthology, a collection of 
great Catholic poems. 

A very worthy successor to Father Tabb was Charles L. O’Don- 
nell, C.S.C. For delicacy of touch, remarkable insight, and the 
easy singing quality of his verse, he was till his death the leading 

Catholic poet in America. We have but three slender 
Charles volumes from his pen, The Dead Musician, Cloister 
O’Donnell and Other Poems and A Rime of the Rood. He is 

akin to the great mystical writers of the seventeenth 
century and all through his poetry there is a pervading humane- 
ness and a simple grace clothing some of the loftiest Christian 
thoughts. 

Undoubtedly, the truest lyrical voice now singing in America is 
Sister M. Madeleva. Fervent in tone and mood, her poetry cap- 
tures all the lilt and easy grace of song. She is the most gifted 

of the many American nuns now writing, and one of the 
Other few Catholic poets whose work is acclaimed in secular 
Poets papers. Her works are Knights Hrrant, Chaucer's Nuns 

and Other Essays, Pearl, and Penelope and other Poems. 
Katherine Bregy is another author whose poetry and criticism 
reveals high culture and refinement. Her speciality, however, is 
poetic criticism and she is one of those rare critics who can clothe 
their thoughts in words of real beauty and intensity. Two of her 
best collection of essays are The Poet’s Chantry and Poets and 
Pilgrims. 

Mary Blanche Kelly is a writer who, for the glory of God and 
the good of the Church, has devoted her life to the difficult and 
dry work of research. Had she developed her poetic talents she 
would have very nearly matched the excellence of Louise Guiney. 
Two of her works are The Valley of Vision and Mary the Mother. 
Aline Kilmer, wife of Joyce Kilmer, is a poet of the first rank. 
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Joyce Kilmer when considering his wife’s poetry was accustomed 
to say that he was sure “ there was at least one poet in the family.” 
There is an extraordinary delicacy, a gossamer quality to all her 
verses. Candles That Burn and Vigils are sufficient of themselves 
to rank her among the finest lyricists of the day. 

Theodore Maynard, more English in his poetry than American, 
must still be classed among the best in America today. Many con- 
sider him to be our first Catholic poet; our secular press hands him 

the honor without any cavil or doubt. His works 
Maynard include Laughs and Whifts of Song, Drums of De- 
and Others feat, Carven from the Laurel Tree, A Tankard of 

Ale, The Last Knight and The Diwine Adventure. 
He is also a biographer and critic of note. Leonard Feeny is one 
of our most delightful writers. Whimsical and humorous he lights 
up everything he touches. At times his verse is too facile and 
fine-spun, but it is always singable and quaint. Francis Carlin is 
undoubtedly a genius in verse and song. He has been called the 
most genuine Celtic voice singing in America. His verse is some- 
what uneven in quality; but at his best he fuses simplicity and 
subtlety in his imagination, and writes with an exquisite tender- 
ness. His My Ireland and The Cairn of Stars is full-flavored and 
authentically Irish in mood. 

Among other writers of this modern period we find the names of 
John Jerome Rooney, lawyer and poet; Joseph I. C. Clarke, 
author of the well-known Malmorda, a volume of poems; Father 
Edmund, C.P., a poet of mystical qualities; Teresa Brayton, a 
writer of Irish verse; Seumas MacManus, humorist and author of 
Ballads of a Country Boy; Denis A. McCarthy who has captured 
the spirit and balladry of Ireland in beautiful verse; Eleanor 
Roger Cox, another writer of Irish songs; Thomas Daly, author 
of many delightful and popular pieces in Italian-American dia- 
lect; Charles Quirk S.J.; Hugh Francis Blunt; Michael Earls, 
S.J., and James J. Daly, S.J., the leading American critic of 
poetry. All of these are fine artists and even though they are not 
great, they are valiant contributors to a growing Catholic taste in 
poetry. 

In fields other than poetry or fiction many Catholic writers 
have come to the fore. The mantle of Brother Azarias has fallen 
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upon Brother Leo who has turned his fluent ease of style towards 

: the study of the ethical and aesthetical claims of litera- 
Miscel- ture. James J. Walsh is an apostle of broad culture 
laneous intent upon bringing the discoveries of the scientist 
Authors and the scholar to the man of the street. Dr. Austin 

O'Malley who died in 1932, was probably the most 
distinguished Catholic scholar in the United States in our genera- 
tion. His Keystones of Thought is acknowledged as “ one of the best 
collections of aphorisms in American Literature.” His brother, 
Frank Ward O’Malley, or O’Malley of the Sun, was by virtually 
unanimous agreement reported to be the finest reporter and jour- 
nalist in our generation. Michael Williams, brilliant editor and 
writer, is one of our foremost Catholic apologists today. In the 
field of literature and sociology George Schuster and James Gillis 
excel. In history and biography Joseph Gurn, Peter Guilday 
and Carlton J. Hayes are outstanding names. Other writers who 
excel in their various fields are Fulton Sheen, Wilfred Parsons, 
Louis J. Mercier, Daniel Sargent, and Ross Hoffman. 

In a brief survey of this kind it has been found impossible to 
name every Catholic who in some way contributed to the growth 
of Catholic letters in America. Many writers, some of them worth 

more than a passing notice, were omitted either because 
Poverty information concerning them was very meager, or be- 
of Data cause doubts were had regarding their Catholicity. 

Indeed, much definite information on our Catholic 
writers was found to be sorely lacking. Nor were our histories 
of American literature any better. Very rarely was the religion 
of any writer mentioned and if so, little distinction was made 
between his being a Roman Catholic or an Anglican. One might 
read pages on the literary influence of the Reverend John So-and- 
So only to learn at the end that he was married and the father of 
five children. All writers, therefore, of doubtful faith or those 
about whom little material was offered were omitted. 

But the main trends of our Catholic literature here in America 
have been given sufficient completeness for us to form some judg- 
ment regarding its worth. This judgment may differ. There are 
some who hold that we have a strong and virile literature com- 
parable to any other in America. There are others who deny this. 
What was said in the beginning of this paper about our having a 
strong tradition of third and fourth rate writers I still believe to 
be true. Catholic literature in America has not yet arrived. We 
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have had some prominent writers but in most cases they would 
have been prominent whether they were Catholics or not. In other 
cases they were prominent before they ever became Catholics. 

But a significant change seems to be taking place. Catholics 
are beginning to overcome their inarticulateness and beginning 
to interpret their religion in all forms of writing. Laughter for 

the first time is beginning to take a prominent place 
A Hopeful and much of the Pollyanna literature of the past is 
Future being submerged under a flood of realistic stories of 

life as we actually live it. That a Catholic tradition 
has to take time to develop is only self-evident, considering the 
conditions under which it was born and through which it had to 
struggle for life. It will not be long, however, before all Catho- 
lies begin to write “ unconsciously ” in a Catholic way. There is 
no longer the question of mere instruction, nor the question of 
intellectuality, but rather the question of taste and judgment, of 
cultural appreciation and of artistic leadership. It was the lack 
of appreciation of the beautiful in the past that produced so few 
artists in the literary field, and it will be this same lack of appre- 
ciation that will fail to produce them in the future. If in the 
past we were leaders of men, instructing them and teaching them 
to be better Catholics and Americans, we are now to be leaders 
of men, leading them to a higher and more diversified life, spread- 
ing to the best of our ability, the beauty and artistry of our 
Catholic faith through a noble and living literature. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. JOACHIM DALEIDEN, O.F.M.:—Fr. Allen’s paper, both because of 
the extensive field it covers and because of the vast number of authors it 
studies, gives one a rapid review of the fortunes of Catholic literature in the 

United States. Before 1860—a period when there were so few Catho- 
The lics in the United States that Benjamin Franklin didn’t even con- 
Early sider their faith worth his time to examine—the absence of Catholic 
i literature is not at all surprising. In the period of 1860-1900 
Period Agnes Repplier wrote those fine essays that were eventually to win 
her top-ranking among American essayists. So she might also be 
included in the nineteenth century.—Regarding another author of this period, 
Francis Marion Crawford, I should like to remark that, although he lived most 
of his life in Italy, he always considered himself an American. In fact, by his 
understanding portrayal of Italian character he rescued Americans from the 
scorn which Italians felt for them after reading Hawthorne’s Marble Faun. 
May I here recommend the following selection of Crawford’s works? Sara- 
_ einesca, Sant’ Ilario, Don Orsino, A Roman Singer, Casa Braccio (for mature 
readers), In the Palace of the King, and The Cigarette Maker’s Romance. 

Almost seventy years ago, Crawford having attended Heidelberg University, 
foresaw the present conflict of ideologies. With the Immortals—A series of 
brilliant essays in novel form, is a prophetic picture of the Nazi philosophy. 

Condé Benoist Pallen was listed as a Catholic poet in Fr. Allen’s 
The paper. However, I think his Philosophy of Literature, Hpochs of 
Mod Literature and his Interpretation of Idylls of the King, merit more 
. eget consideration than his verse-——Another man, whose name wasn’t 
Period on the brief handed to us, William Thomas Walsh, should also be 
recognized for his historical work and his militant verse. Other 
Americans, whom I should like to add are: Bishop Kelley, Isidore O’Brien, 
Aline Kilmer, Joseph Reilly, Leonard Feeney, Theodore Maynard (since he 
wasn’t included in the British lists), Monsignor Ryan, also Rudolf Allers 
and Waldemar Gurian (Americans by adoption) and even Heywood Broun. 

With regard to Kathleen Norris, high authorities to the contrary notwith- 
standing, I believe only Mother, Little Ships and Bread into Roses should be 
placed on a Catholic reading list of popular novels. } 

Finally, I don’t think it quite accurate to term Joyce Kilmer a one-man 
literary movement both because he is ordinarily not considered a_ great 
American poet and because he does not seem to have exercised a definite 
influence on American Catholic writers. 


LITERATURE FROM THE CATHOLIC 
VIEWPOINT 


Fr. Victor Hermann, O.F.M. 


Though in the United States Catholic doctrine has maintained 
its general integrity, Catholic culture is not now and never has 
been what one might call integral or complete. The reason is 

simple. America, only one-sixth Catholic, remains a 


Our country of Protestant and pagan tradition, and the 
Incomplete Catholic culture that has developed particularly in 
Culture smaller towns and villages has been unfortunately 


a minority culture submerged in an environment 
shaped by Protestant and pagan ideal. The need for a strong 
Catholic cultural viewpoint is obvious, and the need for thorough 
discussion of the matter in a meeting devoted to literary culture 
and Catholic life is equally apparent. 

Catholic education aiming as it does at complete training to 
active Catholic life and leadership cannot compromise in any way 
the principles and doctrine of the Church even in cultural causes 
such as are literature, music, and general art. 

The subject of the English literature content of the Catholic 
school or study club is not altogether beyond debate, but there is 
certainly something of a cultural anomaly, if not a complete con- 
tradiction, in filling the minds of Catholic young people, “ with an 
English literature that gives off the odor, now of pious liberalism 
and neutrality, now of negation and revolt, now of German and 
New England pantheism and transcendentalism of the nineteenth 
century, now of human self-sufficiency and pelagianism, now of sex 
and materialism, now of glorified nationalism and imperialism, 
now of health and success and power as the final ends of human 
living. These are all specific cultural influences; they must, of 
their own weight, build a structure of ideas and ideals in young 
minds.” * | 

Part of this Protestant viewpoint one may lay at the doors of 
the schools taught by persons of insufficient training in theology 


1 Reardon, John E., “ Active Leadership,” America, May 6, 1939, p. 82. 
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and philosophy, persons whose sole right to teach literature arises 

out of the fact that they have taken courses in English 
Placing in some non-Catholic college or university where the 
the Blame only philosophy was an extremely unphilosophical 

liberalism. I have sat side by side in school with 
some of these persons (most of them fearful to admit their Catho- 
lic faith except only privately); I have seen them make copious 
notes on the instructor’s lectures on the “grand” philosophy of 
Wordsworth, the “ energetic’ anti-clericalism (an attitude which 
the instructor praised) of Milton, the glories of Emerson’s trans- 
cendentalism. Later on I have heard that some of these same 
persons came to their own class rooms and passed out the identical 
stuff from even the same note book without the least bit of Catholic 
comment, without the slightest refutation of the bad philosophy, 
unsound religious ideals, or questionable morality. The result is 
that the student acquired anything but a Catholic viewpoint. One 
student communicated with others who were not so fortunate as to 
have a college education on books and their value. 

“ Why that’s a pretty rotten book,” the non-student commented. 

“Oh no; you can read that; my teacher in English literature 
recommended it.” 

“Who was your teacher? I thought you went to a Catholic 
school.” 

Several years ago a group of Catholic high school teachers 
banded together at a library convention to make a list of select 
readings for Catholic high school students. The list actually con- 

tained at least one book that was on the Index by 
Objectionable name. How many others fell under the general 
Reading rules for forbidden books I do not know. What 

happens now when an alert pastor or assistant 
checks up on the reading habits of his young people and finds out 
that such literature is recommended perhaps even in his own high 
school or in the diocesan Catholic college? Of course, such things 
are not the general rule, but it’s unfortunate that they do happen 
at all. 

Another reason for this viewpoint might be mentioned. There 
is on the part of Catholic teachers very often too great readiness 
to compromise, to hide or at least obscure their faith beneath the 
mantle of artistic enterprise, to imitate everything that is done and 
said in some of the nation’s larger schools surrounded as they are 
by a mythical halo of liberalistic cultural tradition and to adopt 
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as a result their cultural viewpoints even though they conflict 
with Catholic doctrine and practice. 

Is there a Catholic viewpoint at all? Certainly there is. Does 
this mean, however, that each literature class, or each lecture on 
literature, should be just another religion class, or another reli- 
gious talk? A geometry teacher made her students write a term 
paper proving the existence of God. While such a thesis may be 
as systematically proved as a geometric theorem, it is hardly a 
relevant subject for students of geometry in any school. Nor 
need the Catholic teacher of literature force an obvious or less 
obvious moral issue into every poem or play or short story or novel. 

Though not perhaps in theory, yet in practice, many seem to 
think that to criticize favorably everything a Catholic author 
writes, good or bad, constitutes the real Catholic viewpoint. This 
is foolish bigotry, unsound reasoning, false school spirit, just as 
illogical as the my-country-right-or-wrong principle of misguided 
politicians and too fervent patriots. 

The real Catholic viewpoint takes three things at least into 

account as fundamental in all artistic criticism and 
The Catholic literary appraisal. 


Viewpoint (a) It always upholds sound reason and common 
sense. 
(b) It sponsors sane Christian morality and rational moral 
philosophy. 


(c) It never in the least denies essential Catholicity. These 
three things the critic, teacher, lecturer must take for granted, and 
if a work fail in any one of these, it has failed just to that extent . 
as an artistic masterpiece, though from other standpoints it may 
stand test. Certainly this would make for absolute critical values, 
and that would help avoid the chaos into which much of modern 
criticism has led us. 

A piece of literature is not merely a concatenation of words 
artfully arranged to produce a mental or emotional effect; it is an 
exposition and an interpretation of human life. Henry Hazzlit in 
The Anatomy of Criticism makes the following comment: 

We must recognize that all critical principles . . . are subordinated to, 
if not derived from, wider and deeper principles. Back of any philosophy 


of art, as J. E. Spingarn has reminded us, there must be a philosophy of 
life. Or, as Irwin Edman has put it, to criticize a book is to estimate a 


world. 


The critic, and that term includes the teacher and lecturer as 
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well, must have a philosophy, yes, and a theology also. He must 
know man and his ultimate destiny. He must know God. With- 

out convictions there are no standards. Without 
Necessary standards, no criticism but chaos, which makes in 
Convictions the words of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, the artistic 

classes “free to produce anything they like. . . 
free to write a Paradise Lost in which Satan shall conquer God 
. .. free to write a Divine Comedy in which heaven shall be under 
the floor of hell. And what have they done? Have they pro- 
duced in their universality anything grander or more beautiful 
than the things uttered by the fierce Ghibbeline Catholic, by the 
rigid Puritan schoolmaster? ... Milton does not merely beat 
them at his piety, he beats them at their own irreverence. In all 
these little books of verse you will not find a finer defiance of God 
than Satan’s. Nor will you find the grandeur of paganism felt 
as that fiery Christian felt it who described Faranata lifting his 
head as in disdain of hell. And the reason is very obvious. 
Blasphemy is an artistic effect, because blasphemy depends upon a 
philosophical conviction. Blasphemy depends upon belief, and is 
fading with it. If any one doubts this, let him sit down seriously 
and try to think blasphemous thoughts about Thor. I think his 
family will find him at the end of the day in a state of some 
exhaustion.” 

Catholicism is, therefore, really not a mere viewpoint, nor a 
sect, but a sound philosophy of life, and as such has had its influ- 
ence in the history of English literature, directly on writers prior 
to the sixteenth century, and indirectly also on many later writers, 
even, though at times unconsciously, on non-Catholic writers. That 
the Catholic school must recognize. 

“True culture,” wrote Brother Leo, “involves a sense of pro- 
portion, and there will remain something fundamentally wrong 
with our educational systems so long as our graduates accepting 
their standards of excellences and achievement from the mass of 
men who despise the finer things of life, continue to regard the 
accumulation of millions as more admirable than the impecunious 
poet and the man who makes an empire as of more importance 
than the man who makes a sonnet. Such lopsided and mispro- 
portioned veneration of the material has no rightful place in any 
school, but least of all in the school which owes its existence and 
inspiration to ideals positive and spiritual.” 

One more question remains. What shall we as Catholic educa- 
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tors, Catholic pastors and assistants, Catholic lecturers 
Suggested and preachers, do about a situation in which the gen- 
Principles eral attitude is one of apathy and listless inactivity ? 

Leadership is wanting, and that must come from 
persons qualified to lead. I suggest the following plan. 

1. Proper education of teachers in our Catholic schools. This 
will include a sound philosophical training and advanced re- 
ligious training in the case of lay teachers and nuns. This will 
give a sound Catholic viewpoint from which to judge adequately 
works that rest on unsound philosophical, doctrinal, or moral 
bases. 

2. Proper education of pastors and assistants in parishes to 
enable them to direct intelligently the reading of young and old 
within their charge. This requires: 


(a) Adequate literature courses in seminaries that aim at 
stimulating reading interest for later life. 

(b) Training in ability to comment intelligently in sermons, 
religion classes, study clubs, parish bulletins, on books, 
modern and ancient. 

(c) Guidance ability in all matters concerning general culture. 


3. Competent and complete textbooks and anthologies to be 
used in Catholic high schools and colleges. These books must give 
proportionate place to all authors, nor must they overemphasize 
minor Catholic authors who have no greater claim to recognition 
than minor non-Catholic authors. Comments and footnotes in 
these books must always be made from the Catholic viewpoint. 

4. Catholic schools, Catholic teachers, and Catholic student 
directors should encourage young Catholic writers. Their aim 
should be to develop not pious sentimental scribblers, but strong 
virile writers in the true artistic and philosophical tradition of 
G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, and their fellows. 

5. Some competent Catholic group should publish a Catholic 
review of literature on the general plan of the current Saturday 
Review. In this review, which should maintain a rational Catho- 
lie viewpoint and which should aim ultimately at weekly or at 
least bi-weekly publication, (a) there should appear one or other 
lead article on library topics; (b) all important books, not just 
Catholic books, should be reviewed carefully. Further, the maga- 
zine should carry always a staff of good Catholic writers, critics, 
editors, whose primary duty should be to study carefully, not just 
review cursorily, the books submitted for criticism, 
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6. Finally, there must be active leadership by those who are 
appointed to lead, and generous cooperation on the part of all 
whose duty it is to follow. This is the true concept of Catholic 
action. Without it we can hardly expect successful enterprise. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. JOACHIM DALEIDEN, O.F.M.:—Fr. Victor has voiced the conclusions 
that any straight and deep-thinking instructor in English must have formed 
in his experience with the “masterpieces.” He insists on the necessity 
of a philosophic and religious background for English teachers, for we might 
admit that culture in the United States has a Protestant background through 
the successive influence of Emerson, Whitman, William James and John Dewey. 
It has been said that more than half the teachers in the United States fall 
under the sway of Dewey’s philosophic dictatorship. Not a few Catholics 
belong to these groups, and possibly, a majority of all who attended non- 
Catholic institutions of higher learning. And still the future would bow to an 
army of Catholic teachers with a sound philosophical training. 

A competent literature text must be edited by a Catholic 
Regarding who, like Condé B. Pallen (EHpochs of Literature and Philosophy 
Competent of Literature—Herder ) has a full-sized philosophy of literature, 
the quality of fearlessness and the spirit of propaganda in the 
Text-books good sense. A literature text cannot be made Catholic by the 
introduction of a due proportion of Catholic authors; it must 

be written throughout from the Catholic standpoints. 

The paper of Fr. Ignatius Brady read earlier this morning gives evidence of 
what I mean. We Americans need more of that type of thinking about 
Catholic English literature, which, if we consider what is happening to Milton 
and others of the “ immortals,” would seem to be the only literature with real 
permanence, 

Dr. George App has done a distinct service to Catholic 
Catholic magazines in a research paper on the various types of criti- 
3 cism appearing in the most significant American Catholic 
Reviews of magazines. His article in the Catholic Library World, Febru- 
Current ary 1940 (published by the University of Scranton), evalu- 
5 ated book reviews in Catholic magazines on the basis of 
Masterpieces content, style, aesthetic and doctrinal criticism. The results 
he discovered showed that Catholic magazine reviewers might 
well profit by the advice he offers. 
Fr. Victor referred to Professor Adler’s “ Booklist ” appended 
Practical 1° his How to Read a Book. What about that list? Dr. Pacific 
Hug, O.F.M., expressed himself very forcibly on the value of Mr. 
Program  dler’s selections. His comment deserves inclusion here: 
“They are (if at all widely read) the accepted reading of the 
definitely un-Catholic segment of Western culture, Their popularity, such as 
it is, is largely based on liberalistic prejudices (sounds like a paradox, but it’s 
true). Taken en masse, they give a biased one-sided view (with minor 
variations). I doubt that they are as widely read as supposed. Rather are 
they the stock in trade of University professors. 

Some of them are not even great books, except in the sense that the author 
expended great effort, “ tried hard ”, e.g., much of John Dewey’s work. No 
man will learn to think clearly by reading this American Prophet.” 
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Criticism and evaluation of Dr. Adler’s list comes easy; what is difficult 1s 
competition. An integrated Catholie reading list would be an excellent sub- 
stitute for Mr. Adler’s list. Right now, however, the great need is for an 
antidote—a corrective list to be placed alongside of the Chicago university 
professor’s list; a list that would delete the most objectionable of his books and 
would insert equally competent and more wholesome works. Therefore, I pro- 
pose—that a corrective list of Professor Adler’s 131 ‘‘ Best Authors ” be pub- 
lished in the Report of this Conference. An additional thought—The Gallery 
of Living Catholic Authors, although quite fair to English and American 
Catholic writers, neglects to take cognizance of many brilliant French and 
German authors whose works haye been translated into English. Would it 
be possible for us to meet informally after dinner to compile a Franciscan list 
of great living Catholic authors? (Cf. pp. 403-415.) 


FR. GERARD GREENEWALD, O.F.M.Cap.:—From the historical point of 
view, literature is a living record of the ages. Of course, as an art, literature 
must essentially entertain by its inherent beauty; yet every literary work, even 

though it be not professedly history or biography, possesses 

Literature, an historical significance, which is so helpful to the student of 

: literature that ordinarily he may not ignore this important 

A Reflection aspect of a work swithaw? considerable loss in appreciation, 

of Life Like any other work of art, a literary piece has a history all 

its own, which begins with its inception in the mind of the 

author and ends with the destruction of its last existing fragment. Of greater 

historical importance is the biographical significance of a work in disclosing 

the mind and the heart, the character and the eccentricities, and, indeed, in 

most instances, the very soul of the author. Above all, every literary piece 

reflects in its own peculiar way the life and thought of its generation, and in 
this it is a distinct contribution to the history of the respective period. 

On the other hand, since a piece of literature is the spokesman of its gene- 
ration, it must not be taken as an isolated utterance, torn from the context 
of the life that surrounded it. Too frequently a passage is misconstrued or a 
work misjudged, because the reader is not acquainted with the history of the 
period in which the work was written, The Elizabethan Period, for instance, 
was a period of tremendous religious upheaval, but in England the religious 
upheaval was for the most part political, whereas the thought of the period 
was still predominantly thoroughly Catholic. Because this fact was not 
properly grasped by even competent scholars, passages, in which Shakespeare 
touches upon religious questions, have frequently been misinterpreted, The 
source of the trouble lies in the fact that these passages were read in the light 
of a changing Protestantism, two or three centuries removed from Shakes- 
peare. Consequently, in order to understand and interpret a work correctly, 
scholars must know the historical background, the thought and spirit of the 
age and the particular setting in which the work was produced. 

To study a work from these various historical aspects will undoubtedly 
widen the vista of appreciation, and this broader appreciation will in turn aid 
in judging the soundness of a work. However, the true value of a work, apart 

from its literary beauty, must be judged principally from the 
Literature ™&ssage it contains, Just as every man has his own philosophy 
of life, so a literary work has its own peculiar philosophy which 
and the it proposes to the reader, Genaaiiently, even though a work be 
Catholic artistically written, it may nevertheless be tainted with false 
Sense philosophical and moral principles, corrupting with its toxins 
the mind and heart of the unsuspecting reader, While, of course, 
true literature can never be simply a fulmination of bigotry or 
a goad to immorality without ceasing thereby to have that inspirational beauty 
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essential to art, yet a literary work may have its blemishes of thought and 
reasoning subtly veiled by the most brilliant textures of language. That this 
may be the case in too many works of literary value is not surprising, because 
it should be remembered that the Reformation has produced in England a 
variety of religious denominations, which so obscured certain fundamental 
truths in the minds of Englishmen, that the subsequent centuries beheld a vast 
harvest of philosophical “isms”: deism, sensism, positivism, materialism, 
monism, and modern naturalism and liberalism of a paganistic nature. Now, 
since one’s religion and one’s philosophy of life are so vital that they cannot 
be wholly suppressed even in writing a very objective work, every literary 
work, no matter what may have been its historical environment, must be 
judged in the light of divine revelation and of the philosophia perennis, which 
to a Catholic is nothing else than Catholic theology and Catholic philosophy. 
_ The study of English Literature in the light of Catholic theology and Catho- 
lic philosophy would not only correct many specious judgménts and plausible 
misconceptions regarding Catholic authors and the great Catholic periods of 
Catholic English Literature, but also place the works of non-Catholic 
authors in a truer light, thus exercising a healthy and beneficent 
Theology influence upon current literature. Such a study could well be 
as a Back- lbandled by priests, who have had the proper training in re- 
d search, for, with their training in Catholic philosophy and 
groun theology, they would be particularly well qualified to carry the 
torch of research into these regions. 

A mere cursory knowledge of Catholic theology and philosophy is generally 
inadequate and certainly not trustworthy, and occasionally it leads to endow- 
ing a man, as in the case of Aelfric+ with a very questionable reputation, Any 
investigation in a field so traditionally Catholic as English Literature postu- 
lates a rather thorough knowledge of Catholic teachings and traditions. Even 
knowledge of a very technical nature is at times required; as, for instance, 
Holinshed in his Chronicle uses the definitely theological terms ex opere operato 
and ex opere operantis, Thoroughness being a prime mark of scholarship, a 
priest will find that his training in Catholic philosophy and theology will be a 
tremendous asset to him in this field of research. 

Other features of a priest’s training likewise give him decided advantages 
in research in English Literature. His course in Canon Law, for instance, 
introduces him to the sources, which are nothing else but the Church laws of 

past ages as found in the Corpus Iuris and other collections 
tactic of decretals. Likewise, his courses in Church History, Scrip- 
The Priest's ture and Liturgy have acquainted him with Catholic Uasitten 
Advantages and custom, which with some further study will readily give 
him a clearer insight into the Catholic culture and life of a 
particular period. He will easily understand, for instance, why many Catholic 
writers of the Old English and Middle English periods quote texts not directly 
from the Bible but from the Missal and the Breviary. Moreover, with his 
wide conversance with things Catholic, he may readily discover the sources 
that inspired Catholic writers. Thus, the “O” Antiphones for the Magnificat 
used in the Breviary on seven successive days immediately preceding the Feast 
of Christmas became the inspiration of Cynewulf in the composition of the 
first part of the Christ. Discoveries of this nature may apparently be trivial, 
but they do add to a deeper appreciation of a literary work, and occasionally 
they lead to interesting and more important discoveries. 


1 Anglicans have endeavored to set forth the Abbot Aelfric (c. 955-c. 1023), 
as a forerunner of their cause, and Otis and Needleman in A Survey-History 
of English Literature (New York, 1938; p. 20) still list Aelfric’s famous 
Easter Homily (published in 1566 under the title A Testimonie of Antiquity) 
as “a homily against transubstantiation.” 
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From all that has been said, it cannot be denied that the years of training 
for the priesthood endows the priest with qualifications for research in English 
Literature which many eminent scholars do not enjoy. If priests of attainment 
hesitate to delve into this field of learning and culture, because they may 
wrongly assume that this work is rather remote from the purpose of their 
high calling, let them read the words of Pope Pius XI in his encyclical Ad 
Catholict Sacerdotii: “... . wise encouragement and help should be given to 
those members of the clergy, who, by taste and special gifts, feel a call to 
devote themselves to study and research, in this or that branch of science, in 
this or that art; they do not thereby deny their clerical profession; for all 
this, undertaken within just limits and under the guidance of the Church, re- 
dounds to the good estate of the Church and to the glory of her divine Head, 
Jesus Christ.” 

English Literature, the greatest literature of the world, beckons to Catholic 
scholarship and particularly to the scholarship of priests. If other duties 
make serious demands upon their time, this field is still open to them, for 
investigation and research in English Literature may readily become a very 
interesting hobby. 


PULPIT LITERATURE: AN APPRECIATION 
AND STIMULUS 


Fr. Istporr O’Brien, O.F.M. 


; Literature as defined in the schoolbooks “is the expression of 
life in words of truth and beauty; it is the written record of man’s 
spirit, of his thoughts, emotions and aspirations; it is the history 

+3 and the only history, of the human soul. It is char- 
Definition acterized by its artistic, its suggestive, its permanent 
qualities. Its two tests are universal interest and 
permanent style. Its object, aside from the delight it gives us, is 
to know man, that is, the soul of man rather than his actions; and 
since it preserves to the race the ideals upon which all our civiliza- 
tion is founded, it is one of the most important and delightful 
subjects that can occupy the human mind.” (English Literature. 
Long, p. 8.) 

If every word of that definition can be applied to what Woodrow 
Wilson defended as “ mere literature ” it needs little reflection on 
the part of the Christian to grasp that these same words in a 
higher degree can be applied first to the words of God themselves 
which His duly ordained ministers read from His pulpit, and 
second should be able to be applied to the sermons, comments and 
instructions which the ministers of God utter to His people in His 
name. For if “mere literature” is an expression of this earthly 
life in words of truth and beauty, then the Gospel is, and all ex- 
planations of it should be, an expression of higher life than this, 
namely that future, supernatural, eternal life which in God’s plan 
we are destined to begin with Him here by prayer and reflection 
and continue throughout eternity in the gladness and fulness of 
the Beatific Vision. 

And the long pleasant hours that through the years we have 
spent in the broad fields of literature give proof enough that litera- 
ture has soul-tingling expressions of the truth and beauty of the 

various phases of life and even on truth and beauty 
Looking themselves. Would we look at man as he stands erst 
at Man _ between heaven and earth, his eyes on the former, his 
feet on the latter? Would we contemplate him in his 
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different moods and humors, in his joys and melancholies, in his 
hopes and failures? Then literature takes us by the hand and 
leads us through the labyrinths of his emotions, adown the vistas of 
his rich adventures and up the ranging slopes of his dreams, 
through the dark woods of his fears and temptations and across 
the sunlit plains of his even life. For man in his human hungers 
and in his spiritual aspirations extends his interests from the 
roots of the grass beneath his feet to the farthest nebulae that 
float in luminous space above his head and farther still to the 
eternal life of the Godhead. | 

‘Man is the measure of all things,” says Diogenes Laertuis. 

“T am fearfully and wonderfully made,” says King David. 

“What a piece of work is man!” says Shakespeare. ‘“ How 
noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! In form and moving 
how express and admirable! In action how like an angel! In 
apprehension how like a God! The beauty of the world! The 
paragon of animals!” (Hamlet. Act II, Se. 2.) 

Yet in man, “in this quintessence of dust,” we find the eclipse 
of pride. And literature has noted this sin well. 


Pride, envy, avarice—these are sparks 
Have set on fire the hearts of allmen. (Dante. Inferno, Canto IV.) 


A pride there is of rank—a pride of birth, 

A pride of learning and a pride of purpose, 

A London pride—in short there be on earth 

A host of prides, some better and some worse; 

And of all prides, since Lucifer’s attaint, 

The proudest swells a self-elected saint. (Thomas Hood. 
Ode to Rae Wilson) 


These indicate the universality of pride, and Coleridge puts his 
finger on its most subtle form when he says: 


And the devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is pride that mocks humility. (The Devil’s Thought.) 


Shakespeare shows us the pathetic aspect of a proud man: 


But man, proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 

As make the angels weep. (Measure for Measure. Act 11. Se. 2) 


nino has literature sung of man’s joys? Browning sums up its 
value: 
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Every joy is gain. 
And gain is gain, however small. 


Schiller notes its power: 


Joy in nature’s wide dominion, 

Mightiest cause of all is found; 

And ’tis joy that moves the pinion 

When the wheel of time goes round. (Hymn of Joy) 


Keats warns us of its passing: 


And joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu: (Ode to Melancholy.) 


Literature warns us that joy is preserved in the salt of human 
tears: 
The fairest day must end in night; 
Summer in winter ends; 
So anguish still succeeds delight 
And grief our joy attends. (George Lillo. Song from Sylvia.) 


In the presence of grief King David plucks a chord of consola- 
tion from his harp: “ Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” 

And literature asks of Beauty herself: 

Beauty, what is it? A perfume without a name: 
A sudden hush where clamor was before: 
Across the darkness a faint ghost of flame: 


A far sail, seen from a distant shore. (A. D. Ficke, Hpitaph 
for the Poet V.) 


St. Augustine exclaims of beauty, which to him is the grace and 
love of external expression of the beauty of God and an overlong 
delayed acceptance of that beauty: “Too late I loved Thee, O 
Beauty of ancient days, yet ever new! Too late I loved Thee! 
And lo! Thou wert within, and I searched abroad for Thee. Thou 
wert with me, but I was not with Thee.” (Confessions. Bk. X.) 
And Edna St. Vincent Millay has somehow caught a glimpse of 
that naked beauty that St. John the Evangelist and Dante and 
the Schoolmen saw in all her rapturous loveliness, although the 
poet gives the vision only to reason while John and Dante and 
especially the Franciscan Schoolmen, saw eternal Beauty through 
the prism of eternal love. She says: 

Euclid alone 
Has looked on Beauty bare. Fortunate they 


Who once only, and then but far away, 
Have heard her massive sandal set on stone. (Sonnets.) 
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Just as philosophy is the handmaid of theology so literature is 
the servitor of truth and of truths, especially the eternal truths of 
the Gospel. For the very meaning of the word Gospel is “ good 

news.’ And the news is so good that only God Him- 
Literature self could announce it in the protoevangelium in 
and Truth den and only His angels could proclaim the coming 

of Him Whom the Father “sent” to announce it. 
And nothing but the very highest form of human expression, that 
is literature, is capable of carrying on the message of the Gospel 
with fitting and adequate dignity. Great truths demand great 
words to express them; great, clean, stainless-steel words: words 
rich in overtones of full meaning: words mellow as the golden 
wine of Cyprus: words that glow like the red wine of Sicily: 
words strong and heady as the purple wine of Samothrace: words 
“stripped of their shining skin and running swift as athletes to 
their goal.” And words that proclaim truth must be solemn 
words. “ Truth,” says Matthew Arnold, “sits upon the lips of 
dying men.” And Shakespeare tells us: ‘“ They breathe truth 
that breathe their words in pain.” Says Emily Dickenson: 


I like a look of agony, 
Because I know it’s true; 
Men do not sham convulsion, 
Or simulate a throe. (Poems.) 


In such grandeur, in such power, in such penetration, in such 
economy, in such chasteness, in such sincerity must the ministers 
of Christ strive to preach His gospel. And if Christ’s eternal 
message be thus set forth all men will grasp its meaning. Men as 
unlettered as the fisherfolk of Bethsaida and the small merchants 
of Capharnaum will then feed their hungry souls on its satisfying 
truths. Men as learned as Nicodemus and Nathaniel and Joseph 
of Arimathea will discover in it the full answers of their torment- 
ing questions. Men as straightforward as St. Peter and as subtle 
as St. John will find in it a trusty guide for their busy lives and 
their spiraling speculations. 

Long, to quote him again since his is the common textbook of 
English Literature in so many schools, has a magnificent para- 
graph on the artistry of words, and one which is most apt of 
application to the sacred language of the pulpit. He says: “ All 
artistic work must be a kind of revelation. Thus architecture is 
probably the oldest of the arts; yet we still have many builders but 
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few architects, that is, men whose work in wood or stone suggests 
some hidden truth and beauty to the human senses. So in litera- 
ture, which is the art that expresses life in words that appeal to 
our own sense of the beautiful, we have many writers but few 
artists.” (Op. cit., p. 3.) 

If permanence is a requisite mark of all literature most cer- 
tainly it is a mark of sacred literature. For the two great primary, 
and one might say all sufficient, textbooks for the preacher are not 

only permanent as we understand the word in terms 
The of time, but eternal with respect both to their Author 
Eternal and their content. For these two Books, the Old and 
Textbook New Testaments, have weathered all the tests of time 

; and attack. The old Testament has stood longer un- 
corroded in the acid basin of criticism than any other human 
writings. And this acid has left it not only uncorroded but has 
actually only cleaned it from the intellectual grime and grease 
that tinkering Scripture mechanics at times left upon it. Under 
the acid bite only the spots and smudges vanished and the pure 
gold of the message shines the brighter for the washing. 

With Macauley’s panegyric on the Church running through our 
mind we might say that it is more ancient than the earliest writ- 
ings of any other nation of antiquity. That it was old before 
Seald and Druid fashioned their wedge-shaped letters in the deep 
words of Scandinavia or Ireland, or the Egyptian priests cut their 
hieroglyphics on the porphyry slabs at Thebes. That it was vene- 
rated before the Rig-Veda was assembled. That beside it Homer 
and Virgil are of yesterday. And that it will be read and appre- 
ciated by mankind when all other literatures will be scattered and 
lost as the Sibyline Books. 

Finally, if the aim of secular literature is to know man, the aim 
of sacred literature in all its phases is to know God and to know 
man in his relation to God. And its high purpose is to lead man 
to God, to hold open for him the veils of revelation which the 
Prophets and Evangelists parted for him and to point out to him 
through all the ages to come the true meaning of his earthly life 
and his eternal destiny. 

To a person given the task of writing a paper on English Litera- 
ture in the Pulpit the question might naturally arise—Just where 
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shall I find literature in the pulpit. Just where in the old range 

of homilies, sermons and instructions which have 
The Gospel emanated from that historic piece of furniture in 
as Pulpit our churches shall I find the Ariadne-thread that 
Literature will guide me through this maze of human speech 

into the open field or avenue of literature? Now it 
needs to be frankly stated here that the word “ English” must 
be extended somewhat, though I think legitimately, to cover more 
than just those sacred and pulpit utterances which were originally 
made in English. For I cannot construct mentally or visualize a 
treatment of this subject however casual on the one hand or 
scholarly on the other which disregarded that piece of writing 
which is first read—and which all too frequently is the only piece 
of literature which is heard from—the pulpit on any given 
Sunday, namely the Gospel for the day. Besides, to the best of 
my knowledge, the Bible is admitted into the literature of every 
country with the exception of Russia. And the New Testament 
especially was inspired and written for the pulpit. 

It is a commonplace to say that the Gospel is not the work of 
mere man, or of man unaided, but of men inspired by God to 
write His message to mortals with all the assistance and safe- 
guards which in a scriptural sense inspiration implies. But beyond 
and above that those portions of the Gospel appointed to be read 
on Sundays and Holy Days—and which have been read to the 
faithful since time immemorial—are in many instances the exact 
words of Christ. So that in these Gospels we have presented to 
us the preaching uttered by the First Preacher Himself. These of 
course are the Parable Gospels, and in these other Sunday Gospels 
which do not report a parable in Our Lord’s own words we have 
some incident of His life set forth by Sts. Matthew or John who 
were His companions or by Sts. Mark and Luke who were the 
companions of Sts. Peter and Paul respectively. So that in every 
instance we read the words of men who were imbued with Christ’s 
manner of approach to a subject and assisted moreover by the 
Holy Ghost in their choice of words, analysis and portrayal 
without the destruction or disfigurement of their individual styles. 

While it is true that these remarks, strictly speaking, belong to 
exegesis I repeat them here to introduce, first, the fact that in a 
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great number of our Sunday Gospels Christ is the direct Author, 

and secondly, to introduce through them Christ Him- 
The self as our model Preacher. And with the exact words 
Model of the Master in his hands, and frequently His ges- 
Preacher tures, glances and change of countenance recorded for 

him, especially by St. Mark, it should not be too diffi- 
cult for the preacher to capture some of the charm and power of 
Him Whose words captivated all men save His sworn and ill-willed 
enemies. I shall treat briefly of Christ’s parabolic style first and 
afterwards give one example of straightforward reporting by St. 
Mark. 

It was towards the close of the second year of Our Saviour’s 
public life that He began to preach in parables. Until then, in 
Galilee at least, His preaching and teaching were expressed in a 
direct, forthright style; and while on certain occasions in the 
presence of His enemies He used veiled expressions, like “the 
Son of Man,” His words were on the whole precise and well 
defined. Much of the Sermon on the Mount, for instance, since 
it sets forth many of the laws of the New Testament, is in this 
clear, literary expository form. The increasing animosity of His 
enemies, however, caused Jesus to adopt the parabolic style of 
preaching, which served two ends—first, that of fixing in His 
Apostles’ minds certain spiritual and moral truths, and second, 
that of hiding from His enemies the exact content of His address. 

The parables which the preacher reads Sunday after Sunday to 
the faithful not only bring to man the truths of God but at the 
same time afford to the speaker one of the finest courses in 

homiletics; for they show Christ’s own simple yet 
Excellence forceful manner of presenting a subject, of dividing 
of the it, dressing it, of applying it. He did not Himself 
Parables actually invent the parabolic form of communicating 

truths but as the preachers of to-day find many forms 
of address ready made and should strive to draw all that is good 
out of them, He accepted this form and displayed His complete 
mastery of it. It shows what has been reverently called His style 
as an author: His genius for local observation, His happy faculty 
of making the scene live, His art of heightening the most concrete 
and striking features of His characters, and His sublime gift of 
brevity, that could compress without cramping, could confine with- 
out disfiguring. The local movement keeps step with the progres- 
sion of the thought. He neither labors the attitude nor tortures 
the moral, but stops when the story is told. 
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With an artlessness that is the consummation of all art this 
sublime Preacher draws His figures from the every day life 
around Him and uses them to illustrate spiritual truths. Kasily 
and naturally He described the sower as He had seen him often in 
the field; The great banquet hall to which the Pharisees sometimes 
invited Him; the net falling into the water as Peter’s had done, to 
bring up a shimmering scoop of fish; maidens with their lamps in 
a joyous wedding procession; the sheep lost in one of the numer- 
ous ravines of Palestine and the Shepherd bringing it back on his 
shoulder. He had noted how the Pharisees advanced to the front 
of the temple and the synagogues and how the publicans stayed 
in the rear. He had watched His Mother putting the leaven into 
the batter. He had observed the threshers separating the cockle 
from the wheat. And the point for the preacher who would seek 
an illustration for a thought is that so had every other Palestinian 
boy and man seen the selfsame thing countless times. It is a 
byword of literature that Shakespeare dramatized only the com- 
monest of emotions, love, fear, hatred, jealousy, and so forth, and 
that therein is part of his universal appeal. Yet the greatest master 
of English literature was consciously or unconsciously only follow- 
ing the greatest Master of preaching Who in soliloquising on one 
of the most sorrowful mysteries of all time, namely the Jew’s final 
rejection of the Messias after suffering wars, exiles, captivity and 
bondage for His sake—expressed that sorrow which filled His 
eyes with tears and has hung heavily on all history in the simple 
figure of a hen concernedly gathering her chicks under her wing. 

Thus as the Rabbis of the various synagogues in the places 
which Christ visited on His missionary journeys extended to Him 
the courtesy of inviting Him to preach to their congregations, so 
do His present ministers invite Him into their pulpits by reading 
His words as a preface to their own. But all Sunday Gospels are 
not parable Gospels, many of them tell of Christ’s miracles, con- 
versations and debates with the Scribes and Pharisees. We shall 
relate and remark on one of His miracles, that of the cure of the 
demoniac as found in St. Mark. It is necessary for me to read 
it here to renew in your minds the significant features in it which 
I wish to point out. 

St. Mark says: “ And they entered into Capharnaum, and forth- 
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with upon the Sabbath days going into the synagogue, He taught 
them. And they were astonished at His doctrine. For He was 
teaching them as one having power, and not as the 
Graphic scribes. And there was in their synagogue a man 
Description with an unclean spirit: and he cried out, sdying: 
What have we to do with Thee, Jesus of Nazareth ? 
Art thou come to destroy us? I know who Thou art, the Holy 
One of God. And Jesus threatened Him, saying: Speak no more, 
and go out of the man. And the unclean spirit tearing him, and 
erying out with a loud voice, went out of him.” (Mk. 1: 21-26.) 

Thus St. Mark related the story of Christ’s first exorcism. We 
have taken St. Mark’s account of it, for while he is by no means 
the most literary of the Evangelists he has the faculty of making 
visible the incident he is relating. Christ and His disciples 
“forthwith” entered the synagogue. He looked “round about 
on them (the Pharisees) with anger.” (Mk. 3:5.) He “ went up 
into a ship and sat.” (Mk. 4:1.) “ Looking up to heaven, He 
groaned.” (Mk. 7:34.) “Turning about... He threatened 
Peter.” (Mk. 8:33) “Jesus standing still commanded him.” 
(Mk. 10:49.) ‘‘ He entered ... into the Temple, and having 
viewed all things round about.” (Mk. 11:11.) He sat over against 
the treasury” and beheld how people cast money into the 
treasury.” (Mk. 12:141.) He sat on the Mount of Olivet Over 
against the Temple.” (Mk. 13:3.) ‘“ He began to fear and be 
heavy.” (Mk. 14: 33.) 

St. Mark is blunt at times to the point of being ungrammatical, 
but his style is remarkable for its strength, punch and economy; 
and, as we have just indicated, he shows us Christ in action: the 
direct step with which he proceeded to the synagogues on Sabbath. 
mornings; The shadow of anger passing over His countenance as 
he gazed on the tricky Pharisees who had brought to the synagogue 
a man with a withered hand to see if Christ would (as they 
charged) “ break” the Sabbath by healing him; His climbing up 
and over the gunwale and into Peter’s ship where He sat down 
and taught; His sudden turning upon and threatening manner 
towards Peter who had “ rebuked ” Him; His sudden halt in the 
middle of His stride and His quick command to fetch Bartimeus 
to Him; His careful estimate of the furniture of the temple and 
His careful gaze resting on the widow who put her mite into the 
treasury; and His sitting on Mount Olivet and looking with heavy 
heart directly across into Jerusalem and at the temple. 
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All this indicates the fact that St. Mark was the young assistant 
and secretary, to use present day descriptions, of St. Peter the 
busy pastor. And as with the Pastor so with the Assistant, every 
word and every minute counted. His report of the cure of the 
demoniac in the synagogue in Capharnaum is a fine example of 
St. Mark’s quick and comprehensive description, for in one hun- 
dred fourteen words (about one hundred twenty in Greek) He sets 
forth seventeen different facts. He records a miracle. He tells 
us who Christ’s companions are, who His audience. He gives us 
the exact day, time of day, place and city. He acquaints us with 
the nature of the miracle, namely one of mercy and not one of 
mere power such as was the miraculous draught of fishes. He 
made known Christ’s custom of attending the synagogue on sab- 
bath mornings and of teaching therein. He brings out the fact 
that Christ did not teach as did the Scribes who merely quoted 
respected authorities for their opinions, but taught and explained 
the Holy Scripture by the right of His own divine authority. He 
reveals the two natures in Christ, the human (Jesus of Nazareth), 
and the divine (the Holy One of God); He reports the demon’s 
testimony of Christ’s Messiaship and His rejection of it; he uses 
the exact Greek verb to show that Christ’s command brooked no 
ceavil or hesitation about fulfilling it and the devil’s instant though 
angry obedience to it; He records the Jewish privilege of per- 
mitting a well accredited stranger the courtesy of teaching in the 
synagogue, which in the present instance indicated Christ’s popu- 
lar status in Galilee at this time; he implies the other Jewish 
custom of allowing demoniacs to attend public worship during 
their unmolested intervals; and finally he correctly called the 
invading spirit “ unclean” a term used twenty-one times in the 
New Testament to describe the type of demon that possessed 
human beings. No modern news reporter could cable home a 
more economic and comprehensive report of an incident. No 
modern preacher could tell a more condensed yet rounded story. 

These excerpts of the Gospel, then are the gems of literature 
which introduce the preacher’s own discourse from the pulpit, and 
surely they are incentive enough to him to find and polish fitting 
words with which to develop his theme. ‘For could anything be 
more incongruous, defacing and disappointing than after erecting 
such a magnificent entrance by the aid of the Gospel to continue 
the construction of the edifice with walls out of line and plumb, 
with unbalanced columns and sagging arches, with untrimmed 
rocks and mongrel architraves. 
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This apprehension, however, is not meant to suggest that all 
homiletic construction which is not pure literature is a barbaric 
building behind a classic front, but to imply rather that no work 
on our part can be too painstaking that is destined to complete the 
edifice of words whose cornerstone we invite Christ in the person 
of one of His Evangelists into our pulpits to lay for us. Or, to 
drop the figure, no sermon can be too diligently prepared, even 
though the preparation cost sweat and agony, that is destined to 
develop and apply what the Gospel has introduced. For whether 
the ensuing sermon be literature or jargon it stands compared and 
contrasted with the beauty of the Gospel which opened it. 

Nor is it hereby implied that plain and simple language is to be 
discarded for high flights into rhetoric; for many a flight of 
oratory that soars suddenly from earth drops quickly a broken 

wing. In fact we are striving with might and main 
Simplicity, to make the opposite point: that plain and simple 
Essential language which expressed clear cut thoughts is the 

very essence of literature. The world’s greatest 
preachers used such seemingly artles language, for such was their 
genius that they could find everyday words in which to set forth 
the most sublime truths. “ The leviathan, that is, whale, shall 
be taken with a hook,” says Holy Scripture in reference to Christ’s 
victory over Satan. St. Leonard of Port Maurice alluding to that 
text says: “‘ Satan swallowed the bait of Christ’s humanity and 
got caught on the hook of His divinity.” St. Anthony of Padua 
says: “ Let us hide from the devil in the clefts of Christ’s wounds 
as doves hide from hawks in the clefts of the rocks.” Christ says: 
“Tf thou wilt be perfect sell what thou hast and give it to the 
poor.” These in form are as brief, as arresting, as truly literature, 
and in content more sublime, than the words of Matthew Arnold 
which I quoted at the beginning: “ Truth sits upon the lips of 
dying men”; or of Shakespeare’s: “They breathe truth who 
breathe their words in pain.” 

Nor are such gems of literary expression found in one period or 
one nation. The sermons of Newman, Manning, Wiseman, Ben- 
son are studied with them. So are those of Hadley, Ireland 

and Burke. So are those of Jerome, Chrysostom and 
Great Athanasius. Manifestly we cannot here quote from 
Preachers ll those, nor is that the object of this paper: it is not 
an anthology of sacred literature but an attempt at 
an appreciation of its principles and a hoped for stimulus to its 
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production. And I cannot refrain from quoting here a summary 
of epithets which a great Franciscan, Francisco Lorenzo Ganga- 
nelli, who became Pope Clement XIV, fashioned for the honor of 
the Fathers of the Church. 

He says: “‘ The genius of Tertullian may be compared to iron, 
which breaks the hardest bodies and will not bend; St. Athanasius 
to the diamond, which can be deprived neither of its lustre or its 
solidity; St. Cyprian to steel, which cuts to the quick; St. Chry- 
sostom to gold, whose value is equal to its beauty; St. Leo to those 
ensigns of dignity which are at once graceful and majestic; St. 
Jerome to brass, which dreads neither swords nor arrows; St. 
Ambrose to silver, which is solid and shining; St. Gregory to a 
mirror, in which everyone sees himself; St. Augustine to himself, 
as singular in his kind, though universal. And as to St. Bernard, 
the last of the Fathers in the order of chronology, I compare him 
to those flowers of the velvet kind which shed an exquisite 
perfume.” (Letter to the Abbe F... .) 

The point cannot be overstressed that simple, exact, dignified 
words are the mark of great preaching. We find it in the preach- 
ing of St. John, the Eagle of the Evangelists. For though he 
wrote the Gospel of Christ’s divinity and gazed into the splendors 
of the Apocalypse his sermons in his final days were: Little 
children, love one another. 

St. Paul has the same transparency of speech. He says of him- 
self in his letter to the Corinthians: ‘‘ And I, brethren, when I 
came to you, came not in loftiness of speech or of wisdom, de- 
claring unto you the testimony of Christ. For I judged not 
myself to know anything among you, but Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified. And I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in 
much trembling. And my speech and my preaching, not in the 
persuasive words of human wisdom, but in shewing of the Spirit 
and power.” (1. Cor. 2: 1-4.) Yet he who “came not in lofti- 
ness of speech” is he who opened the hearts and minds of the 
non-Jewish world and led these Gentiles to Christ. 

St. Francis of Assisi needed simplicity of language so much for 
his preaching that he broke away from the stilted rhetoric of the 
current Latin and spoke to his hearers in the simple vernacular 
of the Umbrian hills and plains, and inserted its observances into 
the Rule of Life which he wrote for his followers. 

The Curé of Ars preached so simply and plainly yet so pro- 
foundly that the great Lacordaire left one of his sermons wishing 
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and praying that he might sometime preach likewise. For it is 
not want of words that condemns the vast majority of preaching, 
but want of thought. If the thought exists in the mind of the 
preacher it will find words to express itself. And if the thought 
is lofty enough it will dress itself in words of such simple beauty 
and strength, such artless art and supple durability, such clarity 
and economy that it will eventually be said of it: that is literature. 

While it is true that directions for sermon writing and preach- 
ing belong to the field of homiletics, and that an analysis and 
synthesis of the machinery of thought development and expres- 

sion are at home in the classroom of sacred elo- 
Letter of quence I shall conclude this paper with a letter of 
Clement XIV advice and direction on preaching written by the 

great Franciscan whom I have already quoted, 
Pope Clement XIV, who says: ‘“‘ Take care in this funeral Oration, 
that your style rise with the subject, and that the magnanimity 
which characterized your Hero be expressed with dignity. 

“‘ Endeavor to be the Historian as well as the Orator, but so as 
to admit of nothing dry or languid in your recital; for the atten- . 
tion of the Public should be constantly kept up by some great 
strokes worthy of the majority of the Pulpit, and the sublimity of 
Lambertini. 

“You will in vain summon all the figures of rhetoric to your 
assistance, if they do not present themselves of their own accord. 
Eloquence is only successful when it flows freely from its source, 
and rises from the greatness of the subject; forced panegyric is 
not panegyric but amplification. 

“ From the ashes of Benedict XIV, let Virtue spring forth, and 
seize upon the minds of your Auditors, that they may be trans- 
formed into him, and their souls be filled with nothing but the 
idea of him. 

“Let there be no trifling detail, no affected phrases, no bom- 
bast expressions. Mingle the sublime as much as possible with 
the temperate, so as to form agreeable shadings, which will adorn 
your discourse. Be attentive to choose a text which will happily 
announce the whole plan of your oration, and perfectly charac- 
terize your Hero. The division is the tombstone of the Pane- 
gyrist, and his discourse cannot be excellent, if that division be 
not happily chosen. 

“‘ Scatter moral reflections with discretion, that they may appear 
to come naturally; that it may be said, they could not be more 
happily introduced; that there was their proper place. 
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“ Shun all commonplace ;—and in such manner, that all may 
see Lambertini without perceiving the orator. Praise with deli- 
cacy and with moderation, and let your praise soar towards 
Heaven, and remount towards God. 

‘“‘Tf you do not affect the soul by happy surprises and grand 
images, your work will only be a work of good sense, and you will 
have made a simple epitaph, instead of erecting a mausoleum. 

‘‘ Speak chiefly to the heart, filling it with those awful truths 
which detach us from the thoughts of this life, and make your 
Auditors descend into the tomb of the Holy Father. 

“‘ Pass slightly over the infant days of your Hero, for all men 
are nearly the same till their reason begins to shine forth. Let 
your periods be neither too long nor too short ;—there can be no 
strength in a disjointed Discourse. 

“Let your Exordium be pompous without bombast, and your 
first sentence announce something truly great. I compare the 
opening of a Funeral Oration to the portico of a temple; and I 
suppose the edifice to be beautiful, if I find that majestic. 

“‘In the most forcible language shew Death overturning Thrones, 
breaking Scepters, blasting Crowns, and treading the Tiara under 
his feet: place the Genius of Benedict upon the ruins, as having 
nothing to dread from the destroying hand of Time, and defying 
Death to tarnish his glory, or blot out his name. 

“ Particularize his virtues, and analyze his writings; and every- 
where shew the sublimity of his soul, which would have astonished 
Pagan Rome, as it has edified Christian Rome, and attracted the 
admiration of the universe. 

“In a word, thunder and lighten, but manage your clouds so 
that the light may flash with greater splendour, and form the 
most striking contrasts. 

“My imagination kindles into flame when I think of so great 
a Pope as Benedict ;—that Pontiff regretted even by the Protes- 
tants, and whose pictures could be drawn only by a Michael Angelo 
alone. 

“If I have enlarged upon this article, it is because I know that 
you can easily catch the spirit of what I recommend to you. A 
funeral Oration is only excellent, as it happens to be picturesque; 
and strength and truth must guide the pencil. 

“The generality of eulogies descend into the tomb with those 
they praise because theirs is only the eloquence of a day, and the 
production of fancy, whose lustre is counterfeit. 
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“It would distract me to see Lambertini celebrated by an 
Orator who is only elegant; everyone should be served according 
to his taste, and Lambertini’s was always unerring, always good.” 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap.:—What Fr. Isidore O’Brien 
has so well said regarding the use of Scripture in sermons finds literal fulfill- 
ment in the sermons of all the great preachers both inside and outside the 
Franciscan families. Saintly scholars such as Bede the Venerable, Gregory 
the Great, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Bernard, Bona- 
venture, Anthony of Padua, Bernardine of Siena, Lawrence of Brindisi are true 
lights to preachers. Their comments on the Bible were worthy of the Sacred 
Text on which they preached. 

Overlooked by many, even in our Order, is the youthful St. Anthony of 
Padua, a deep student of the Bible and eloquent preacher. If ever he be de- 
elared a Doctor of the Church, it will be due mainly to his sermons. At least 
a dozen codices of his powerful sermons are still extant in various libraries, 
They contain sermons for every Sunday and glosses on the Sunday Gospels, 
sermons for Advent, Lent and certain feasts. In the ordinary Sunday sermons 
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the Saint explains the Introit, Epistle, Tract and Gospel for each Sunday. 
His sermons are replete with well chosen Scripture texts interpreted in a 
mystic sense, A. Barzon says of these sermons: “The style is simple and un- 
adorned without rhetorical deviation, and there is no useless word. Even the 
descriptions of animals and other things pass through the same crucible and 
almost lose their own nature because they serve only to illustrate and confirm 
a dogma of faith or an admonition to good. There is a characteristic personal 
note that reveals the Saint and it is summarized in the Prologue to his 
sermons: To the honor of God, for the salvation of souls and for the consola- 
tion of the brethren.” (“I Sermoni Domenicali Del Santo Tradotti e Illustrati” 
in I] Santo Revista Antoniana, I, 1928, pp. 49-54.) 

Nor is it out of place to quote here a few sentences from Enter Saint Anthony 
by Fr. Isidore O’Brien himself: “No preacher of the Franciscans or of any 
other Order or Congregation, was greater than St, Anthony of Padua, Few 
approach him. ... To very few is Anthony of Padua known as a Biblical 
authority ... his true genius, which caused his canonization, was that of 
evangelical preaching. In this he has probably never been excelled in the 
Catholic Church.” (Hnter Saint Anthony, St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N, J., 1932, p. 76.) 

Another great saint and preacher of our Order is St. Lawrence of Brindisi. 
It is conceded by all that this sainted Capuchin was a prodigious scholar of 
Scripture. Aside from his private studies of the Bible in Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, he knew well how to use Holy Writ in sermons. His great tomes of 
sermons on Our Lady, Lent, Advent, are filled with choice references and 
quotations from the Bible. Says Jerome of Paris, O.F.M.Cap.: “In fact the 
knowledge which St. Lawrence had of the Scriptures is simply astounding and 
this not only in regard to their historical, moral, dogmatic, prophetic and 
typical content, but also to their very words. In his Mariale, for example, 
every page, nay almost every paragraph, proves the extraordinary extent of 
the writer’s knowledge of the Bible and the competence wherewith he always 
appeals to this knowledge of the Sacred Text.” (La Doctrine Mariale de Saint 
Laurent de Brindes. Curié Gen. des F. M. Capucins, 1933, p. 213.) 

Priests can do nothing better than study the Bible both for their own spiri- 
tual uplift and for the fructifying of their preaching of the word of God. 


TRAINING CLASSICAL STUDENTS IN 
CREATIVE WRITING 


Fr. Hueu Noonan, O.F.M. 


In view of the amount of time given in our seminaries to literary 
backgrounds and to the theory and practice of writing, 
The we should be able to count among our men outstanding 
Question examples of excellence in the writing craft. Why is 
it that we have so few? Why do we not turn out more 

and better writers ? 

The question is more than academic. It calls for an answer 
and a constructive one. We of the Franciscan family with our 
glorious traditions in the written word have reason to feel that 
we are neglecting our opportunities in this regard. While our 
vocation is not primarily to be writers, how better can we convey 
the great Franciscan message to the modern world than in capable 
writing ? 

It is the purpose of this paper to search into the reasons why 
we fall short in this department and to attempt some suggestion 
regarding method in aiding the classical students to improve them- 
selves in creative writing. In the constructive sections of the 
study, I shall deal specifically with the junior seminary. My 
experience with composition teaching goes no further. 

Much of what is to be said here will imply a simple restatement 
of old and tried methods. The special approach which is to be 
stressed is a recourse in part to even older ideas, which are now 
passing as something rather new because education has lost sight 
of them. 

In dealing with such an elusive subject as writing, which like all 
things dealing with the human equation, turns heavy-handed in its 
treatment of exact formulas and rule of thumb measurements, it 
is not easy to be always as objective as one might wish to be. 
Also, it is impossible to cover all aspects of a subject so ramified— 
to integrate and correlate comprehensively all the variants of psy- 
chology which are involved. If, therefore, in the attempt at simpli- 
fication and emphasis, worthy objectives of writing seem for the 
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moment to be slighted, I should ask you to take this as arising 
from the nature of the task rather than from the intention of the 
author. 

The term creative writing is somewhat new, and like most new 
things in pedagogical circles, its interpretation is a bone of con- 
tention. But as a matter of meaning, it is not new at all. The 

best elements of it are embodied in Cardinal Newman’s 
Meaning definition and explanation of style. After consulting 

textbooks, magazine articles, studies of the subject, I 
have come to the conclusion that in the main it is merely an 
attempt to get back perspective in our methods of teaching com- 
position. This conclusion stands in spite of what Trentwell 
Mason White says in his foreword to one issue of the periodical 
Education devoted entirely to creative writing:* ‘In current 
practice, creative writing does not resemble the old time composi- 
tion drill in any way, save that the three “‘ p’s ”—pupil, pencil 
and paper—continue to be employed with the fourth “ p” (stand- 
ing for pedagogue) lurking in the background.” 

This, I think, is losing perspective in the very quest of it. 
Another false inflection in the statement of purpose is expressed 
in the article? immediately following Mr. White’s. 

“To take words and to combine them in such a way that 
together they contain a meaning or a beauty greater than they 
had separately, this is the joy of creative writing.” 

The former statement gives the impression that the tools of 
writing are relatively unimportant, while the latter seems to imply 
that the essence of writing is juggling words into some sort of 
magic pattern. 

In the final analysis, however, it is only a question of per- 
spective or proportion. Style, in many cases, has come to mean 
formal rhetoric, or writing by the rules—an overstress of the 
mechanical means of expression. Without falling into the extreme 
reaction of complete revolt against the laws governing expression, 
we can work toward a saner interpretation of their function. 
When style comes to signify merely the concatenation of beautiful 
or vivid words into striking patterns, merely the balance and flow 
and sound of sentences according to rule, then we have need of a 
new term to denote the essence of good writing. If the term, 


1“ Concerning the subject of Creative Writing.” Education LIX (1938), 
129. 

2Tucia Back, “ Creative Writing: the Problem in Elementary School,” LIX 
(1988), N, 131. 
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creative writing brings back the idea that style is the man, or that 
style is a thinking out into language, then by all means let us 
accept it as a welcome guest. 


For the discussion to follow in this paper, no better norm can 
be selected than Newman’s explanation: ° 


By letters or literature is meant the expression of thought in language, 
where by “thought” I mean the ideas, feelings, views, reasonings, and 
other operations of the human mind, And the art of letters is the method 
by which a speaker or writer brings out in words worthy of his subject 
and sufficient for his audience or readers, the thoughts which impress him. 
Literature, then, is of a personal character; . . 

A great author, ... is not one who merely has a “copia verborum,” 
whether in prose or verse, and can, as it were, turn on at his will any 
number of splendid phrases and swelling sentences; but he is one who has 
something to say and knows how to say it. . . . He may, if so be, elaborate 
his compositions, or he may pour out his improvisations, but in either 
case he has but one aim, which he keeps steadily before him, and is con- 
scientious and single-minded in fulfilling. That aim is to give forth what 
he has within him; and from his very earnestness it comes to pass that, 
whatever be the splendor of his diction, or the harmony of his periods, 
he has with him the charm of an incommunicable simplicity. . . . His 
page is the lucid mirror of his mind and life. . . . He writes passionately 
because he feels keenly; forcibly because he conceives vividly; he sees too 
clearly to be vague; he is too serious to be otiose; he can analyze his 
subject, and therefore he is rich; he embraces it as a whole and in its 
parts, and therefore he is consistent; he has a firm hold of it, and there- 
fore he is luminous. When his imagination wells up it overflows in orna- 
ment; when his heart is touched it thrills along his verse. He always has 
the right word for the right idea and never a word too much, If he is 
brief, it is because few words suffice; when he is lavish of them still each 
word has its mark, and aids, not embarrasses, the vigorous march of his 
elocution. 


The course of writing that mislays any part of that clarification 
is sure to go wrong. And in following out the designs of my task, 
I shall keep it as a norm of balance with which to measure the 
various particular phases that arise. 

When a boy enters the seminary, his previous work in composi- 
tion may have left some strange notions in his head about the 
nature and purpose of writing. His experiences deal in great 

part with grammar, that curious study which requires 
Strange one to cut up anything written, to put some of it above 
Notions the line and some below and to hang one thing on 
another with hooks of chalk. He knows that it should 
be possible to do that to his own writing. He finds out what sub- 


8 The Idea of a University, London: Longmans, Green (1910), 291 ff. 
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ject and predicate are, when a thought is complete, when a parti- 
ciple dangles and when a relative pronoun is on the wrong side 
of the fence. (I should say, he finds out if he is intelligent and 
has competent teaching; often, he has still to learn these things 
when he reaches the seminary.) But the point is that in view of 
this complicated question of his younger days, he is apt to think 
of writing in terms of diagramming and don'ts. He has not 
grasped the truth that grammar is logic—a training of the mind 
to think clearly and not an end in itself. 

Then, too, he has read stories and things written by those who 
pass as authors. He enjoys what he reads. It is glamorous and 
exciting. 

And, of course, together with his study of grammar and his 
reading, he has to write. In the struggle with those awkward re- 
quirements of grammar and in the effort to recapture some of the 
pretty things and pretty words he has found in his reading, he 
forgets all about having something of his own to say. Oh yes, he 
has heard that that is an important ingredient, but somehow in 
the actual process, it stands little chance against the pull of the 
other two allegiances. Furthermore (the young are not without 
shrewdness) he seems to have chosen the best way to keep the 
teacher’s red pencil off his paper. 

You can see how the important elements of having something to 
say, of knowing all about, of observing and reflecting, are for- 
gotten simply because a young writer has not time to think of 
them. 

Coming to the seminary with this handicap, a boy can easily 
become set in wrong or at least incomplete ideas about composi- 
tion, which may affect his whole future work. It is the task of 
the professor to remove these drags, to open up to his view the 
vista of correct thinking. I think that most of us who teach and 
try to write carry to this day some sort of pencil-chewing hesitancy 
because we did not realize the purpose of writing until wrong or 
careless habits were burned into us too deeply for complete 
removal. 

All professors of English have met practical evidence of the 
outlook to which I refer. Here is a young boy with a topic to do, 
let us say, a night scene. Well, there has to be a moon, make it 

full for good measure; probably some water for it 
Artificiality to “shimmer on”’; at least one tree—(trees always 
go with moonlight except on the ocean, and there a 
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sailing vessel will be in place) ; and some sort of wind, either 
“blast” or “breeze,” the choice. being dependent on the task it 
has to perform. These typed ingredients come to him from read- 
ing, from the movies or from the most superficial observation. 
Now the idea is to trim all this out in complete sentences with no 
spelling mistakes, no unhorsed modifiers, no footloose clauses, and 
to choose a colorful combination of words—and there is your 
composition. 

A teacher meets with the case often. Why? Because it does 
not occur to the young virtuoso to be himself. He has a certain 
little room in his mind marked “ For Writing Only,” into which 
he steps and closes the door; and there in the cramping, stuffy 
darkness he tries to write about the living things he has closed out. 
Or, to change the figure, he projects himself into the writing mood 
with the same awkwardness and unnaturalness that accompanies 
his dressing up for company. He may try to look nice, but he is 
not himself. And he knows it; but the point is, he thinks this is 
the only way to go about it. 

I quote from a paper* of one of my Fourth Year students 
speaking about his early attempts at writing: 

“We did not give our own thoughts on the subject; we jotted 
down the things we knew belonged to the topic and those which 
were naturally associated with it.” 

Beside being frank, the statement is indicative of a more or 
less common state of mind among pupils in composition. 

The attitude I have mentioned accompanies the boy to the 
seminary. His courses in writing are taken. The professor 
gives him the finishing touches in elementary grammar. He 
passes to those finer elements of rhetoric whose capable use marks 
the work of the best authors. The study of style is taken up: 
clearness, vividness, emphasis come under scrutiny; words, figures 
of speech, balance, variety, rhythm impinge upon his attention. 
His interest grows. He reads considerably. But often, he is still 
drawing pictures that are like nothing in heaven and earth ; he is 
still delineating characters that bleed sawdust at every joint when 
they move, characters that stage a Jekyll and Hyde act with 
every sentence they speak; he is still able to describe tender or 
pathetic incidents with as little sympathy as the gaze of the Great 


4 This statement, as well as the others quoted in the following pages (unless 
notated otherwise), were taken from an objective survey made at the end of 
the school year (June, 1940). They represent the impressions of third and 
fourth year students at St. Anthony’s Seraphic Seminary, Santa Barbara. 
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Stone Face displays. Why? Because with his earlier formed 
habits of thought, he has slipped into the attitude that “style” is 
the thing; and to him now style is the product of those many 
tricks and tools he has come upon in the rhetoric book. It is not 
uncommon to see him approximating the fantastic ideal of Flau- 
bert of writing without a subject in order that the sheer virtuosity 
of expression might be sufficient reason for the work. 

_ Ido not say that students are taught to have this outlook. They 
are told of the importance of thought and feeling and personality. 
But in view of the grooves of thought into which they have settled, 
a presentation of the issues, which would otherwise be fair and 
balanced, is, in these circumstances, not sufficient. Much of the 
mediocrity which is evident in the writing of our students is due 
to a lack of awareness on the instructor’s part of the necessity of 
combatting these attitudes and of stressing sufficiently the inner 
content or substance of style. 

The student who made the following admission knows the point 
at issue and can take steps toward helping himself: “ My style is 
stilted and awkward because I try to be too formal and fancy, and 
try to use words to make it read nicely with the result that it is 
not ‘style from within’ and is unbalanced as to thought.” 

There is another misconception to be found at times in the 
seminarian’s writing. It flows obliquely but surely from his mis- 
take concerning the office of style, and more especially from his 

reading. Not that reading is in itself a bad influence; 
Warped it is one of the best if allowed to do its work. The 
Notion world of books is a wonderful, inspiring, broadening 
of Style world. To the youngster it is a new world, strange and 

glorious. Of course, there are people in it and pageants 
of beauty and scenes of power and action and drama. But a 
young student, such as we have under study at present, is apt to 
forget that the authors of these wonderful things in books were 
dealing with life—his life—his world. They are interpreting the 
existence, the milieu of which he is just as much a part as they 
are. The fact that he has not seen in life what they have seen 
goes unnoticed. And thus, the idea that books are not connected 
with the ordinary medium in which he and his friends move and 
have their being, starts a seam in his mental outlook, which, im- 
perceptibly, widens to a definite split. Then you find in him a 
minor aspect of divided personality. He thinks of life as one 
thing, of literature as another, and as far as he can see, never the 
twain shall meet. 
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It may be objected that no teacher will suffer this false notion 
to continue. It will be explained away. No, explanation is not 
enough. The roots of habitual attitudes go deep. Modes of action 
that have dug grooves can be changed only by getting them out of 
the old channels—a task that requires patient and constant atten- 
tion to the durability of the new courses. A diverted stream 
always wants to go back to the old bed. This is a truth which may 
be forgotten. 

To go back to the student in question. He takes his pencil and 
spreads a clean sheet of paper before him. He wants to write. 
He wants to write literature, if he can. The first thing he does is 
to cross over the horizons of his own earth into the strange, fair 
world of letters. Closed are his senses to all sights and sounds 
of the world he knows. He is not Johnny Brown sitting at his 
desk, but a stranger roaming the fields of dream. Therein he 
writes. The very fact that he does not recognize things in that 
other world as belonging really to this, is guarantee that he does 
not comprehend their meaning; so he covers his paper with un- 
realized beauty, unrealized truth. The personality he conjures 
up is only “ paper-deep.” His imagination runs riot, the other 
faculties take a vacation. When the work is finished, it bears no 
impress of his own personality or conviction. Imagination here 
has become a tyrant. 

One of the most awkward obstacles the professor meets in 
beginning a composition course is the distaste—the antipathy, 
even, which students show toward topics that are right under their 

noses. To describe a familiar scene, to draw a char- 
A Teacher’s acter to the life, to make clear their feelings toward 
Problem vocation, to trace and explore their friendships— 

these themes are too close, too common. Other 
faculties besides imagination must be employed to handle them. 
Observation, reflection, the probing into their own minds and 
feelings come hard. Values that rise to push them from their 
stools in the banquet of every-day living cannot intrude into that 
compartment they keep sacred for writing. The incidents and 
little dramas that jostle them continually as they walk through 
their days—these they suddenly and unnaturally look upon as 
strangers when the feel of apenisintheirhand. 

Why the young authors rise to the lure of mere imagination is 
best indicated by the words of one of them who has worked his way 
clear of the danger: 
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By observing things more closely, one has the obligation to use the right 
word for a description of a certain thing, whereas, under the other “ imagi- 
nation” type of writing, one can pick out a nice-sounding word from his 
limited vocabulary and imagine that the object looked like that, instead of 
reaching outside his own vocabulary and pulling in the right word for 
that object. Directly upon this point hinges the quality of vividness. 
With the right word comes the right picture. Then we have a concrete 
picture of a definite object, whereas before, we had an eccentric model of 
any general type of that object. 


The warped views (seldom realized by the offenders) concerning 
imagination can be straightened out with patient attention, but 
hardly by mere explanation on the teacher’s part. Not until cor- 
rection does real writing begin. Enthusiasm is not killed by the 
change of viewpoint; it is rather heightened and given direction. 
From actual experience I know this to be the case. The following 
passage from a paper written after half a year of adjustment, 
serves as an example. 

As the idea found its way into me, I began, more and more to see how 
much there really was in the little, seemingly unworthwhile things of 
life, as the bee, the scenery, the building, a meal, or an old “ rattle-trap ” 
car. I began to see more in my friends or companions, Each one is an 


individual, each one has his own definite character and characteristics, 
each one has his own manners and customs. 


So far, we have been engaged in assigning reasons for the lack 
of writing effectiveness in our younger students. What can we 
do to improve the situation ? 

There are many means and methods, each involving a special 
development. It is impossible in this study to consider all, or 
even a few. I shall try to outline in theory and practice one 
basically sound method, which contains principles so fundamental 
that they will apply in some way to most approaches to the subject, 
and will be springboards for the rise to higher levels in the major 
seminary. 

Rhetoric is the study of the art of literary composition. In the 
past teachers of English have too often been inclined to consider 
only the external function of rhetoric, which is to effect literary 

perfection through application of the rules of gram- 
Aspects of mar (elementary) and diction, phraseology, balance, 
Rhetoric emphasis. If this effect were possible of achievement, 
writing would be a science, not an art. It is true that 
knowledge and skill with these rules and forms are a definite 
requisite for good writing; and in all that is suggested here, there 
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is no attempt to minimize their value. No art is conceivable 
without the means of expression and without proficiency in its 
tools. But still less can there be art when the thing to be expressed 
is neglected or denied emphasis in favor of the way of expressing 
it. This pronouncement may seem to split the two-fold logos; 
such is not the case, since we are here speaking of aspeet and not 
of entity. 

There is another aspect of rhetoric in which we concentrate not 
on the trappings and suits of literary excellence, but on its inner 
source and substance. Since style, according to our principles is 
thinking out into language, then surely the thinking part cannot 
be slighted. It might be well to recall that by thinking Newman 
means the ideas, feelings, views, reasonings, and other operations 
of the human mind, all of which are personal processes. 

Since the term thinking implies the personal character of style, 
true rhetoric should have much to do with the effect of personality 
on writing. The excellent book Good Writing by Frederick and 
Ward ° starts out by establishing the important place of person- 
ality: “ Writing is like laughter. To be genuine it must come 
from within a man.” 

This essential of true rhetoric cannot be taught, strictly speaking. 
It is a matter of education only in the original meaning of the 
word: educare, to lead out. It is elicited or released from within 
the student himself by a readjustment and opening of attitude 
toward the purpose of composition, which is complete expression of 
personal thought and feeling. It is not like formal rhetoric im- 
posed upon him from without. In other words, learning to write 
well is a process by which the student expands his own conscious- 
ness, his own outlook, his own personality to a point where it signs 
his work with the indelible mark of individuality and truth, to 
the point where he is able to dig deep into the mine of his own 
experience and bring forth glowing the treasures of thought, mood 
and feeling. On the teacher’s side it entails an insight into the 
difficulties and problems in the way of honest native expression, 
and calls for a helping hand in removing the hindrances. 

The effect is sincerity, reality and originality. There is no 
other way on earth to attain such objectives. Thought calling 
for the right word; feeling and conviction seeking emergence; 
the vision within reaching out for its life on paper: these are the 
perennial and inevitable sources of good writing. To go about with 


5 Good Writing, New York: Crofts (1935), 1. 
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a yardstick of rules seeking for a soul to fit them is an unnatural 
procedure; to entice the guest, inspiration, into the house of the 
mind and then to pound him into insensibility with the sound and 
fury of language is treacherous business; to lay cosmetics of arti- 
ficial fancy upon the lovely lineaments of beauty—this is as vulgar 
as “beautifying” the fresh countryside with gaudy signboards 
shouting down the honest claims of nature with their praise of 
certain soups or soaps. 


A Concrete Instructors of composition courses will recognize 
Example as an example of the failing the following description 


of a drunkard by one of my students. 


No doubt someone had tried the water cure on this rosy gent. To prove 
the failure of this cure, his listless eyelids half closed over those red and 
watery balls to the tune of a staccato “ hic,” originating from his slovenly- 
hung lips. A black, grizzly beard that had probably seen daylight for about 
four days, gave his countenance a very genteel appearance. The beacon- 
light of his dissipated face was that rubescent hued promontory, skinned of 
its outer peel. As I dodged the weaving lopes of this human wreck, a 
strong alcoholic air greeted my nostrils. This added the final note to the 
death-march of my idealistic dreams. 


We should consider the description a rather flagrant example of 
the fault, to be sure, but traces of the same tendency are discernible 
all too often in papers submitted to the professor of English. After 
a year’s work, during which a constant attempt was made to 
readjust his attitude, the same student, who evidences in the 
excerpt a fine command of language and a strong imagination, 
wrote the passage over. In the particular instance no mention 
had been made whether the writing was good or bad. He handed 
in the following: 

His sleepy, red eyes slowly closed—and snapped open again in the 
repercussion of the sharp “hic” that came through his limp lips. His 
skinned nose, red and wet, gave a contrast to his black beard, A strong 


whiskey odor hit me as this rocking wreck wavered past. Truly, with this 
my idealistic dreams were shattered. 


While the second attempt is not particularly high in quality, it 
shows a refreshing difference, and the difference is not one of 
degree only (which could be explained as a natural development 
or progress), but of conception concerning his purpose. In the first 
he was intent on writing UP the topic; in the second his purpose 
lay in writing it OUT. In that margin lies the distinction between 
good and bad writing. 
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In learning to express himself on paper, the student should avoid 
writing UP a topic. In so doing he will accomplish more than he 
realizes. If art is defined as life seen through a temperament, 
then the art of composition requires that good writing bear the 
stamp of the author’s sincerity and individuality upon it, that it 
come forth flushed with the bloom of realized truth and hot from 
the fires of feeling. It must emerge saturated and luminous with 
the light of the world within, not merely painted up or overlaid 
with the surface luster of words. To write creatively means to 
interpret some vision of truth or beauty that life has offered. If 
such an interpretation, whether arising from belief, knowledge 
or observation, be not personal it is nothing; it is as sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal, a hollow imitation of reality. 

Again let me stress the fact that this is not an effort to decry 
the office of style in its true purpose. The dictum: Style is what 
gives value and currency to thought remains untouched on its own 

plane. External rhetoric is a requisite in so far as it 
Office of places the materials of expression within reach. Beyond 
Style that point we must be careful; and we cannot fail to see 

the mistake of considering style the all in all or even the 
source of good writing. Obviously, there must be an informative 
principle within style, a personal impetus to give it direction, tone 
and balance. In other words, expression to be effective must follow 
thought and feeling; it must be in some sense their spontaneous 
unfolding. 

How are we to help the boy to put these purposes to work? 
How is he to be aided in finding himself, in making the personality 
God has given him one with the personality which drives his pen ? 
Or, to put it perhaps more pointedly, how is he to translate to 
paper a sense of sincerity and reality ? 

One means is to induce observation on his part by removing the 
sear tissue of habit from his senses so that he may receive upon 
his consciousness the impact of the world he lives in and may 
look upon it with fresh, healthy, unclouded vision: this is observa- 
tion. Another method has as its design increased awareness of 
mind toward knowledge and toward impressions of the senses that 
they may find in the mind a friendly soil in which to develop to 
their full blossom of thought: this is reflection. 

A better and easier, approach, however, is found in experience. 
I say better, because when experience leads the way observation 
and reflection are quick to follow; easier, because more closely 
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attuned to the student’s interest. That is the method this paper 
will outline. 

The memory of man is composed of an unlimited number of 
photographic plates, as it were, each of which holds on file an 

impression. Every student has within him a store of 
Benefit of | experiences: some happy, others tragic; some pleas- 
Experience ant, others painful; some mental, others physical ; 

some bearing a spiritual significance and others of 
natural implication. These experiences run through varying 
degrees of intensity for each person and for each type of person. 
All have left some trace on the memory. 

Personal experience goes further. Besides leaving its traces in 
the memory, it reacts upon the thinking faculty, thus coloring a 
person’s whole attitude toward life. It is inevitable that human 
beings translate the message and meaning of the outer world in 
terms of their own background and condition. For example, an 
individual who has passed through the ordeal of war, whether his 
faith has deepened or collapsed, will find his viewpoint conditioned 
by that contact with violence. A seminarian, living off the beaten 
track of life, removed from the pull and drag which act upon his 
contemporaries in the world, will have a set of values different 
from theirs. Seminarian differs from seminarian not only in 
glory but in early background, mentality, character, aspiration and 
problem. One may be effervescent by nature; the fellow sitting 
next to him in class may be reserved. One will have difficulty 
with his studies; another, with his teachers; yet another, with 
his vocation. This one may lean to the contemplative ideal; that 
one, to the active service. No two are alike. Precisely here in 
this uniqueness of personality and background lies the key to 
originality in writing. Commonplace things take on a unique 
meaning in the light of experience—a meaning that the author 
can so vitalize with conviction that the reader senses the living 
personality behind it. 

At first the pupil may complain that it is hard to get back the 
original experiences. They have faded, some of them. Those that 
remain are difficult to set down, not because the right word is 
lacking, but because he is not used to wrestling with live material, 
and perhaps also because his mind is hard to convince of the 
“ writeability ” of these recollections. But under coaching he soon 
comes to understand that he is close to something real and vital 
when he works from this angle. Best of all, he can be himself. 
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And soon he is surprised by the number and richness of the recol- 
lections that return to him. Here is an illustration of the point: 
“ Looking back to the beginning of the year, I realize how much 
I was missing before the course. At that time I disregarded my 
reactions ; in fact, I was not even aware of them. I merely stated 
facts. My composition work was not composition. Now I try 
to capture the emotion I had at the time and subject it to paper.” 
Of course, the memory of experiences may fade. In almost 
every case, the reasons are: lack of awareness, and weakness of the 
reflective faculty. These in turn are often the result of a prefer- 
ence for using up personal energy in moment-to-moment outward 
activity. You who are acquainted with the spiritual life, know 
how hard it is to learn to meditate. The mind wants to run away 
from concentration and cater to the distractions. Students, being 
less desciplined, have greater temptation to act rather than to 
think. For the same reason they like written work in any branch 
better than theory. Naturally, the significance of impressions in 
the everyday drama in which they act is lost in the headlong rush 
through them. 
No matter to what cause we attribute the fading of experiences, 
they can be revived and given shape again by 
Reviving conscious effort and by association of ideas. The 
Fading first step in the process, however, is for the student 
Experiences to realize the worthwhileness of things in his past, 
their human-interest content for others. Here, in 
a boy’s own words, is an outline of the transition: 


I thought he (the professor of English) didn’t appreciate good talent 
and good writing, so I decided to give up my “ flowing puns and exagge- 
rated humor ” for the regular old line of bare, boring description. This 
type of composition followed my first failure. . . . Then we began gradu- 
ally to take up a definite style of writing. We had to write on simple 
everyday topics which, for the time at least, held no attraction whatso- 
ever for me.... 

Then gradually we began to see the light. Most of the stories dealt 
with simple characters like those we meet or see everyday. ... Our 
writing has become one of sincerity rather than one of drudgery. Now, 
when I am supposed to write a comp, I do not crab at the topic given me; 
instead, I usually think it is a good one. That is because I have gotten 
many ideas either from readings in class, out of class, or usually from 
associating ideas from my personal experiences with the topic. By this 
association of ideas, I can place myself more closely in the context and my 
interest is no longer one of an abstract observer but one of an interested, 
sincere observer, who sees through his own eyes, or the eyes of a char- 
acter, those things which happen. 
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The kind of experience at this stage of the work is primarily 
that which arises from contact with life itself. In the beginning 
the thought impressions, incidents of childhood, all of which leave 
very clear-cut memories, are preferable. Topics are numerous and 
easy to find: the first lie; the earliest recollection of Mother; 
what a superman Dad was to my childish mind; First Holy Com- 
munion; a bad day in school ete. This is only a start, however. 
(I may say in passing that students of high school level show no 
aversion to this work on the score of its being “ baby stuff,” once 
the purpose is made clear. 

This is only a start, however. The learner goes on to later 
impressions and outlooks, real enough but not so easy to recapture 
without practice because the memory is less receptive than in the 
fresh morning of life. Obviously, elements of various situations 
may be combined without destroying vividness. When balance has 
been acquired, it may even be that reflection will bring to earlier 
incidents new interpretations, new motives, although here one 
must be extremely careful not to lose the freshness of the original 
impression. Finally, as perception is sharpened to finer edge, as 
reflection is stimulated, as feelings are sensitized, then and not 
until then is imagination allowed to come into its own; for only 
when the student has gotten a firm grip on reality can he use 
imagination judiciously. In other words, unless the tall edifice of 
imagination be built on a firm basis of actual life, it is sure to 
rise crooked and unsure with artificiality. 

Another thing. I said before that to a young mind literature 
and life may appear as separated worlds. When the jointure is 
made successfully, when the barriers between the two fall, then 
the world of books will merge and identify itself with the world 
of actual realized experience. After that, when the youngster 
takes up his pen, he will no longer be under the necessity of putting 
on another strange, cold personality to write of things beyond his 
ken, of things he finds in books and but little understands. And 
no longer will he overlook the many things which take place around 
him, hitherto considered humdrum; but in them he will find plenty 
of the best material for his pen. 

But how is the young writer to follow this method in topics 
beyond the range of his experience? The prime benefits of this 
course lie in giving him a start. We do not call a halt there, how- 
ever. There is a follow-through for all subsequent work, although 
the conscious stress lightens. 
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We might consider the progress thus. It seldom happens that 
a topic is entirely beyond the range of the writer’s experience. 
Some phase of it is his and this should mold nis 
Dealing with treatment. Furthermore, the teacher using this 
Strange Topics approach to composition should apportion sub- 
jects falling within the personal knowledge and 
viewpoint of the student, who, under encouragement, may drive 
through on the impetus of intimate experience to acquire new but 
vital impressions through observation, reflection and reading. 

An explanation of the general effect thus obtained might be 
drawn out to further detail, but I think the following candid 
statement of a student at this school year’s end will serve as more 
concrete evidence. It was a voluntary contribution made outside 
of class-work. 


In the first place, the course has taught me to treat the topic for its 
own sake, The object is close to me now, and this means more to me than 
I ever realized before. It means writing about something I know and feel 
and often, treasure. My memory is a storehouse wherein all those pre- 
cious memories and incidents of childhood, those precious years that are 
gone forever, are stored away. 

Previously, while thinking of this or that on a quiet evening, or day- 
dreaming in studyhall, the memories of home, the home I knew as a child, 
crept in. Mother, the radio in the dining room on a Friday night, Dad 
taking care of the garden, and a million and one other memories meant 
much to me. I thought of them and, though their flavor remained, and 
their force deeply impressed me, I lost half of the richness and heart- 
gripping feeling behind them because I saw them vaguely. I was incapable 
of writing or even thinking them out. The course has taught me not 
only what to look at and remember, but how to appreciate it. 

Hand in hand with teaching me to feel more keenly, it has taught me 
how to get force into my writing, at least more force than I had ever 
dreamed of before. No matter how hard I had tried, my compositions 
were sick. They could not even convince myself. There was something 
missing, something I could not get my hands on. That “something” was, 
I believe, personal intensity of feeling and a vivid conception .. . 

Often, my thoughts were squeezed into almost nothingness in order to 
fit a beautiful expression that almost meant the same thing. By being 
myself and expressing my thoughts simply and exactly, unnecessary words 
automatically drop and more force is obtained. 

Thus, this course has taught me how to feel more keenly and to express 
thoughts more sincerely, simply and exactly. 


Until now, nothing definite has been said about the reading to 
be followed in conjunction with this method of learning 

Good to write. Earlier it was stated that good reading may, 
Reading and often does, lure a youngster into false and hollow 
writing. But good reading is still good and should have 
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wholly salutary effects. Here are some suggestions regarding the 
part reading plays in our approach. 

Reading of the better sort is often above the heads of seminarians 
in the high school grades, not because they are without appreciation 
of the splendors and thrills of literature, but precisely because of 
their inability to view them in real terms. The best way to over- 
come the difficulty is to have the students read books that impinge 
in some way on their own experience. They know how real that 
is, especially now, when they are discovering its value in writing. 
The constant interweaving of life and reading soon make them look 
upon the two as of the same cloth. 

The classics offer many appropriate examples of this type of 
material. There is the Bible, that storehouse supreme of spiritual 
and human treasures. Parts of Scott, Dickens, Stevenson are 
admirable. Robert Hugh Benson and Canon Sheehan approach 
from the angle of Catholic home-life and ideals. Mark Twain has 
much to contribute, as well as Washington Irving. But more apt 
for this particular phase are good books of the student’s own time 
and condition—books like The Yearling by Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlins; Willa Cather’s Shadows on the Rock; 'Tarkington’s 
Seventeen and Penrod. O’Henry and Morley are helpful in their 
closeness of aspects of American manners. The early chapters of 
How Green Was My Valley (Llewellyn) are unexcelled for pre- 
senting a boy’s outlook, although, like some other great books, it 
is not readable in its entirety because of moral issues. 

The best effect is obtained by reading selections in class with 
time allowed for discussion. 

Good reading synchronized with the class work in writing has 
remarkable results. Selections taken in this way are remembered 
distinctly from the year’s one end to the other. And the delight 
and inspiration of them are easily discernible in the themes of the 
young writers, who no longer strive toward the bizarre, the 
fanciful, the unreal, but lift their aim to that higher mark: “ to 
see life steadily and see it whole.” Reading has served as a re- 
leasing agent and a stimulant for native ability. 

A final word might be said about the personal element which is 
stressed so strongly in the foregoing synthesis. Naturally, the 
steady attention to one’s own viewpoint and outlook may seem to 

savour of egotism, or to lead to morbid introspection. 
Avoiding Indeed, the attitude is open to such danger, but, with 
Egotism reasonable guidance and proper objectives, it is no 
more dangerous than the cardinal principle of the 
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spiritual life: know thyself. On the point of egotism, we know, 
of course, how weary, stale, flat and unprofitable the lady-and-her- 
operation type of writing can be. But why? Simply because the 
experience is thread-bare, the outlook narrow, the capacity for 
feeling limited to but one or two obvious impacts, and the sole 
reason for expressing selfish relief. 

L. A. G. Strong in the novel Corporal Tune, which is, in great 
measure the autobiography of his sickness, elicits a far different 
response. He interests us. We see the human drama in it. Why? 
Because he has sounded the depths of his experience, because he has 
struck in himself the vibrating cords of all human nature. He does 
not ask the world to stop and wonder at his illness as such; he 
writes of a sick man in the way most vital to him and the only way 
in which he can express his message convincingly enough to con- 
tribute to the reader’s knowledge of life. This we know is a 
function of literature. 

No one would accuse St. Paul of egotism or unhealthy intro- 
version. Yet nowhere in literature do we find stronger expression 
of individuality and personality than in the letters of St. Paul. 

When we write from a personal angle, it is not that we think 
our feelings on the topic are the most important or the only right 
ones. We do know that no one else in the world has felt exactly 
as we have, even though we draw on universal values; and the 
assurance is ours that, if we express ourselves sincerely, there will 
be interest and vitality in the work. Lach of us can portray the 
drama within us for the response it will draw from the hearts and 
thoughts of other humans. Only if we lose sight of this purpose 
are we liable to egotism. 

The personal élemetit need not be expressed formally. In pact, 
as a rule, it should not be put forward in most types of writing 
it suffices that in passing through our consciousness, it receives the 
stamp of our own mental and emotional outlook. This holds even 
for delineating widely different characters as the novelist and short 
story author must do. 

In concluding, I should like to submit an example of the type 
of work that might come out of a course like the one outlined here. 
It is the paper of a Fourth Year student. An actual incident was 
the basis for the theme. 


Tuer CROSSROADS. 


“Don’t forget to be out behind chapel right away,’ someone whispered 
over my shoulder as I was leaving the refectory after a Sunday breakfast. 
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I blinked without turning to see who had said it. My mind re-echoed 
what was just told me and immediately I pictured the back of chapel. 
Behind chapel? I saw the unfinished, passive, solid chapel-walls, pierced 
by three deeply sunken, oblong, colored windows; the half-wild flowers 
within the narrow bed beside the chapel wall; the hard, red dirt of the 
well-trodden path; the old, brown telephone pole with its tanglement of 
wires and the weeds shooting up at its foot. But the scene held no 
meaning for me. 

Then I saw the back of chapel from another point of view. It was that 
facing the sacristy. The same solid walls pierced by a window, also deeply 
set; the large bush by the corner; the gravel yard; the sacristy door and 
steps. A meaning was there, but dark, hidden. Then I thought of the 
kitchen which was off to the left, and I saw the darkly stained windows 
behind which the Brothers were working. They were all busy, although I 
could not see what they were doing. Brother George was over by the stove 
and Brother Felician was—that was it!—Culley was leaving for San 
Miguel to become a Brother. 

All this went through my mind before I had taken five steps, and I 
looked back and gasped an absent-minded “ yeah ’’? to the someone whom I 
didn’t see. 

I quickened my steps unconsciously and was just turning to go through 
the archway out by the sacristy when a thought struck me, “I don’t want 
to be the first one out there. I’d feel funny and wouldn’t know what to 
do until the others came. Better go into chapel and make a visit. By 
that time they should all be out.” I turned and, because of my excitement, 
almost ran to chapel. 

Within it was dark and quiet. I made the sign of the cross without 
saying the words and knelt with my elbows on the communion rail and 
my face in my hands, mentally saying a half conscious Hail Mary; but 
my thoughts were on Culley. 

I was thinking of a little talk we had had together on the day we came 
back. We had both gone up to the classroom about half-past four to get 
a good seat. We were alone and started talking about this and that until 
we got on the subject of the class. He told me how he wanted to be a 
Brother at the end of his second year and then after coming into our class, 
the desire temporarily left him. We talked about the swell times we had 
had that second year and also the next. But he told me that the thought 
of the Brotherhood was beginning to win again. He wanted to become a 
priest, but at the same time the thought of the Brotherhood was haunting 
him. Between the two he was not sure which he was meant to follow. 

I sat and listened and sympathized with him but did not know what 
NOU SA Ye sa 

I looked up at the bronze tabernacle door. It was reigning over the 
chapel and me so calmly, so kingly. The dim light from the Fathers’ choir 
cast deep shadows on its engraved surface. It rested deep in the white 
stone of the altar. Yet through all its sternness a note of simplicity and 
a feeling of warmth surrounded it. 

“O Jesus, make him a good Brother,” I prayed. 

I left the chapel, making the same sign of the cross as when I had 
entered. Once out of the heavy door, I hurried toward the back of the 
kitchen. 

I saw Altman standing by the rear door of a sedan, as I ran through the 
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archway out of the sacristy. I stood close beside him and started a con- 
versation because I thought I would feel more at ease if I were doing 
something. We had nothing to talk about but we talked just the same. 
Neither of us was at ease. Altman was a little stiffer than usual, and his 
conversation more formal; and I think mine was too. 

Finally, Culley appeared at the kitchen door. He was shaking hands 
with the Brothers. Dan was smiling as hard as he could. His face was 
red from laughing. I heard him say something to Brother George, but 
could not quite make out the words. 

Dan shook hands with each one in turn and, after a few parting words, 
turned and came toward us. We, a group of smiling, awkward almost to 
the point of formal, classmates gathered around him. None of us wanted 
to come right out and say goodbye anymore than we wanted to appear 
serious. We laughed the whole time at things which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would not be funny in the least. But the laughing was not 
forced. It was the mood we were in. 

While standing there by the kitchen enjoying ourselves, so to speak, 
we did not notice that Father Valerius, with two other fellows who were 
leaving with Culley, had come from the sacristy. Now we all shook hands 
with the boys and gave Father Valerius a special “ Good morning, Father.” 
His smile suddenly dropped completely and he asked if they were ready, 
since he wanted to leave as soon as possible. And with another smile at 
our reaction to his sudden seriousness, he climbed in behind the wheel. 

We were still talking with Dan. The group was standing between the 
ear and the kitchen. Gradually we worked our way around to the opposite 
side of the car but did not break up the group. I had been laughing and 
smiling all the while, and now it seemed to be worked into my face, for 
when I tried to stop smiling I found it difficult to straighten out my face. 

Culley shook hands with all of us and climbed into the car. Everyone, 
even Father Valerius, was smiling and, as the car backed away, everyone 
waved a final good bye. 

I had worked my way over to the chapel wall and unconsciously I picked 
the blossoms from the large bush behind me. Taking a blossom I broke 
off one petal at a time with my finger and thumb until it was stripped, 
and then I flipped it away. I reached back and picked another. 

All the while I was thinking of Culley. He seemed to be so happy. 
Surely he had thought the whole thing out. He often told me how he 
wanted to become a Brother. Now it was all coming true. Perhaps this 
was one of the happiest, one of the biggest days in his life. 

Then as I saw him driving off, and returned his wave, an indefinable 
feeling came over me. The kernel of a thought without being expanded 
and hardly being realized at the time dawned on me. 

I saw the Mission sanctuary without seeing the altar, the walls, the 
steps, the sanctuary lamp, nothing that could identify the place with the 
Old Mission. Yet I was sure it was the Mission. The atmosphere, 
perhaps, but something assured me it was the Old Mission of Santa 
Barbara. The Bishop, not Archbishop Cantwell nor Mitty nor any bishop 
T knew, (it was just a bishop), was present. And we, the Fourth Class 
of ’40 were then young men wearing the habit of Saint Francis. We were 
there, I could not tell if we were all there or not. I could distinguish no 
one, not even myself, but I felt I was there. It was our ordination. 
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Then another unformed thought forced itself upon me. The setting was 
again the Old Mission. It was just outside the Fathers’ choir. There was 
the murmur of voices and the smell of incense. Everything was vague but 
the stones of the walls. I saw them clearly, but they failed to impress 
my memory. We were all there but not as individuals; it was the class. 
I saw Culley smiling and congratulating us. But his voice wasn’t clear 
and there was a slight sign of red around his eyes. It was evident that he 
had been crying; crying because of joy, or was it crying because of regret? 
Surely it was his choice that put him in a position to congratulate instead 
of being congratulated. 

The car had turned around and was picking up speed as it passed the 
Fathers’ chapel. Dan with the others was waving good bye through the 
back window, waving good bye to his class, to his seminary days, and to 
his former goal, the priesthood. Would he ever regret it? Would he 
ever look back on this day which had held so much happiness for him and 
weep? Or on the other hand, would the memory of this day be a source 
of joy for him in the years to come? 

Such were the questions I asked myself, the whole while wondering what 
I would do if I were in his place or if I were quitting. I had never 
thought of that before, nor did I want to now. I wondered in spite of 
myself, but did not dare to answer the question. 


DISCUSSION. 


FR. CLAUDE VOGEL, O.F.M.Cap.:—Perhaps the most common fault in the 
compositions of our pupils is the tendency to loose, sloppy, disorderly thinking 
that reveals itself in illogical divisions, lack of precision, verbosity. To 

combat this fundamental defect some teachers suggest that 
A Common the pupil be allowed to choose his own subject for he will 

naturally select a subject with which he is familiar and will 
Fault have a better chance of presenting it in a clear, orderly fashion. 

Aside from whatever merit this claim may have, the writer 
firmly believes that for training in the fundamentals of good composition the 
teacher can do nothing better than to insist at more or less frequent intervals 
on the pupil’s writing his composition according to some prescribed sketch 
or plan. 

Let me suggest, first. of all, the old-fashioned chria which in some instances 
is an indispensable aid to logical composition. The teacher may choose a 
proverb or have the pupil select one to be explained according to the topics of 

the chria. The advantages of this are manifold. There will be no 

The difficulty in finding the proper material, for the topics of the chria— 

2 Commendation, Paraphrase, Cause, Resemblance, Contrast, Examples, 

Chria estimonies, Conclusion—will guide the writer’s mind. Neither will 

there be difficulty as to logical development, for again the topics will 

take care of this. Finally, the topics will also guide the pupil to the proper 

thought and word in making the transitions from one part to another. All in 

all, the chria is one of the best means to teach good, logical composition 
especially to young, flighty minds that find difficulty in concentration. 

Another way of providing subjects to ensure practice in invention of matter 
and method of treatment consists in having the pupil describe a picture. 
Good pictures representing scenes from the Bible or from profane history, 
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e.g., Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper, Washington Crossing the 
Pictures Delaware, may be easily purchased or cut from current periodicals 

and assigned the pupils who are to study them and describe them. 

In explaining the picture the pupil should answer the question: 
“What did the artist intend by this representation? Did he succeed in 
representing his mental conception?” For example, Leonardo da Vinci in his 
immortal picture of the Last Supper intended to portray that moment upon 
which Our Lord had uttered the words: “Amen, I say to you, that one of you 
is about to betray me.’ The Blessed Master is placid and dignified as he 
uttered the cutting words, while the Apostles on hearing them are excited and 
some of them even outraged at the very suggestion. Hence the more sanguine 
among them have risen to their feet as they ask: “It it I, Lord?” In the 
description of pictures the youthful pupil will have a splendid opportunity 
for keen observation, intelligent interpretation, logical imagination. Adequate 
study should be made not only of the design or general impression which the 
picture conveys, but also of the individual characters and of anything that is 
auxiliary to the general impression. In each picture three stages might be 
noted: 1: the background or what preceded the present climax; 2. the present 
moment itself; 3. finally the future which may be known from actual history, 
or may be forecast from a study of the resolution and determination on the 
faces of the characters themselves. 

The periodic assignment of the chria or of pictures as subjects for composi- 
tion cannot fail to be very beneficial. The teacher will never be at a loss for 
composition subjects, and the pupils will be taught to cultivate keen observa- 
tion, logical thinking and apt presentation. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FRANCISCANISM IN 
CATHOLIC ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Fr. Henry Senyrt, O.M.C., 8.T.B. 


The purpose of this paper is not to prove that Franciscan 
influence is stamped on every line of English Catholic literature, 
but rather to show that such influence does exist. Franciscanism 
in all its phases and applications, in philosophy and theology, in 
art and literature, is by its very nature Christocentric. It knows 
nothing of art for art’s sake but rather of art for Christ’s sake. 
And because it is so Catholic, it is impossible to isolate completely 
the Franciscan element from the general integrating Catholic 
composition whence it arose and, in turn, revived and developed. 

The view suggested here is mainly historical. And since the 
subject has been too little studied to warrant any general, authori- 
tative conclusion, the writer has endeavored to restrict his criti- 
cism to conclusions and interpretations which are most obvious. 
Touching only the highlights, the subject naturally suggests the 
threefold division: I. The Literature of Catholic England; II. The 
Literature of “ Protestant” England; III. The Literature of the 
“ Second Spring.” 


i 
Tuer LireratTurE oF CatHotic EN@Lanp 


“In the year of the Lord 1224, in the time of the Lord Pope 

Honorius (in the same year, that is, in which the 

The Rule of the Blessed Francis was by him confirmed), 

Coming of and in the eighth year of the Lord King Henry, son 

the Friars of John, on the Tuesday after the feast of the 

Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, which that year fell 

upon a Sunday, the Friars Minor first arrived in England, landing 
at Dover.” 

In these significant words Friar Thomas of Eccleston, the 
earliest historian of the Order in England, opens his charming 
and invaluable chronicle, the De Adventu Fratrum Minorum in 
Angliam (1260?). The Franciscan friar had hardly arrived 
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upon the scene of history before his influence began to be felt in 
almost every department of life. The fact was that he repre- 
sented a new ideal which belonged exclusively to no class or party, 
but answered to all the social and religious tendencies which were 
stirring the hearts of men at the period. So within the relatively 
short time of thirty years, Friar Eccleston records that the Order 
had increased in England to well over twelve hundred members, 
drawn from all ranks of society, living in forty-nine houses 
throughout the kingdom and exerting their influence in the univer- 
sity and the court, in the castle and on Cheapside, in the pulpit 
and the confessional. In a word, their influence became as elevat- 
ing as it was broad. 

Soon after their arrival, it was seen that however repugnant it 
may have been to St. Francis’ own feelings, study became a neces- 
sity to the friars if they were to fulfill efficiently the mission im- 
posed upon them. They saw the same necessity now of sacrificing 
intellectual poverty for Christ’s sake as they had before of espous- 
ing for His sake their material poverty. It was a happy recon- 
ciliation. Among all the provinces of the Order the English 
Province always maintained its reputation as that which was the 
most learned and yet most true to Franciscan poverty. 

Accordingly, Bl. Agnellus of Pisa, the first Provincial Minister 
appointed by St. Francis himself, as recorded by Eccleston: seeing 
how the place (Oxford) was increasing where the highest learning 

in England flourished, and where scholars from all parts 
Their were accustomed to meet, had a school of becoming 
First dimensions built in the convent of the brethren, and 
School  besought Master Robert Grosseteste of holy memory to 

lecture to them. Under him they made exceeding prog- 
ress in a short time, both as to their sermons and to those refine- 
ments of manners which are suitable for preaching.” From 
Oxford the immense influence of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries was to come.” Under the able direction of Grosse- 
teste, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, and other famous friar 
scholars like Adam Marsh, Haymo of Faversham and Roger 
Bacon, the friars erected a countrywide educational organization 
of which the convent at Oxford was the head. 

When these friars entered the universities they took with them 
a sincerity of purpose and love of truth which enkindled a new 


1 Hutton, Edward, The Franciscans in England, London, 1926, p. 124 sq. 
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spirit of learning, that led inevitably to a period of intellectual 

achievement unsurpassed in the history of thought. 
Entering the They seem to have influenced even the develop- 
Universities ment of the collegiate system at Oxford.* It 

was the advice of a friar that led to the founda- 
tion of Balliol College, one of whose proctors according to the 
statutes of 1282 was to be a Franciscan.* The utilitarian and 
Christocentric purpose of their studies also gave a fresh and 
original impetus and direction to the study of philosophy and 
theology. Though they had to make use of the scholastic method 
in their disputations, the tendency of the friars was towards a 
more direct, practical and personal solution of scholastic prob- 
lems.* The purpose of this was laid down in broad lines by the 
greatest of all the English friars, Roger Bacon (1214-12947). 
“By the light of philosophy,” says Bacon at the opening of his 
Opus Majus, “the church of God is ordered, the commonwealth 
of the faithful is rightly disposed, the conversion of the infidel is 
accomplished.” The practical character and results of the friars’ 
philosophy of education are recognized by Professor Little in his 
authoritative work on The Grey Friars in Oxford. He observes 
that: 


If the Franciscans became leaders of scholastic thought, they were first 
and foremost practical workers . . . They brought their philosophy to the 
test of experience in the details of everyday life; and they possessed to a 
remarkable degree, in spite of—perhaps because of—their learning, the 
power of appealing to the hearts of the people.® 


But the friars possessed the power of affecting more than the 
hearts of the people. Their constant habit of preaching in the 
language of the people gave an important impetus to the develop- 

ment of the English tongue. Their connection with 
Their English Catholic literature in this respect may be 
Preaching accidental, but it is nevertheless important. In this 

way they were doing yeoman service in its cause for 
without a proper and adequate vehicle for the expression of its 
natural genius the nation would have remained yet longer “a 
mute, inglorious Milton.” Professor Little is referring to the 
friars when he says: 


2 Little, The Grey Friars in Owford, Oxford, ch. 1. 

’ Fr, Cuthbert, “Introduction” to The Friars and How They Came to 
England, London, p. 84. 

4¥Fr. Cuthbert, op. cit., p. 82. 

5P, 45. 
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When we remember that, for a century and a half men versed in all 
the learning of their time had been constantly preaching to the people in 
the vulgar tongue in every part of the country, we shall see less cause for 
wonder at the vigorous language, the clear and direct expression of the 
“founder of English prose.” ° 


We may accept this testimony of the friars’ influence on English 
prose without accepting Little’s designation of Wyclif as the 
“founder of English prose.” That theory has long since been 
discarded by students of English literature. In the long history 
of the development of English prose more prominence is now 
paid by scholars like W. Chambers to other medieval writers 
hitherto neglected like the mystic Juliana of Norwich, whose great 
mystical writings are declared by Gardner * to be an “ elaboration 
of the Franciscan conception of the courtesy of God,” and to the 
English translator of that wonderful literary forgery, The Voyage 
and Travaile of Sir John Mandeville, Knight, which is a garbled 
plagiarism of Fiar Giovanni de Pian Carpino’s sober Historia 
Mongolorwm and of the famous travel journals of Friar Oderic of 
Pordenone. 

At any rate, the popular preaching of the friars was the best 
instrument yet found for the journey-work of literature. It 
reached the hearts of the people in an intimate moving way that 
brought home to them as never before the truths of their Christian 
religion. When they preached they set forth no dry abstract of 
scholastic theology; they did not preach from books but from 
experience and observation, using freely the incidents of daily life, 
as Our Lord had done, to unroll before their listeners the story 
of Christ’s life on earth as the type and ideal of their own earthly 
life. The phenomenal spread of the Order in England is proof of 
the need and popularity of this kind of preaching. Brewer is not 
surprised to find echoes of these sermons in the popular literature 
of the age, for, as he notes,* they are “ full of pithy stories, and 
racy anecdotes; now introducing some popular tradition or legend, 
now enforcing a moral by some allegory or a morality.” The 
sermons themselves deserve inclusion in the history of English 
literature. 

A novel feature of some of these sermons is the introduction of 
sacred verse as a means of driving home in a vivid and memorable 


® The Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 65. 
7 Essays in Commemoration, London, 1927, p. 74. 
8 Preface, Monumenta Franciscana, I. 
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manner some dogmatic or moral truth. They are mostly 
Sacred translations of the great hymns of the Church and of 
Verse the popular devotional poetry of the Continent, but 
original poetry is also used for the purpose. It served a 

useful and artistic purpose for, as Father Green observes, 
The use of rhymes by these early Friars was undoubtedly a potent means 


of bringing the people closer to the spirit of the Church’s liturgy, and 
in general counter-acting the influence of less edifying poems and ballads.” ° 


The names of a few of these friars have fortunately been pre- 
served; among them are Friar Richard Lederede and Friar Wil- 
liam Herbert (died 1333) who translated many of the Latin 
hymns for pulpit use as well as for congregational singing. 

While the original lyrical material which survives from the 
Middle Ages is comparatively scanty, it provides us with not a few 
specimens of lyric poetry of indubitable Franciscan origin in point 
of authorship and inspiration. Some of these, though often char- 
acterized by vigour and sincere feeling, are usually inspired by an 
impulse more didactic than lyrical, as the moving resolution of 
an anonymous friar found in not a few of the manuscripts of the 
thirteenth century: 


Frer menur i wil me make, 
and lecherie 1 wille asake; 

to ihesu crist ich wil me take 
and serue in holi churche, 

al in mi ouris for to wake, 
goddis wille to wurche.?° 


A Bidding Prayer is another popular Franciscan lyric, a march- 
ing song as it were, for its phrasing suggests that it was designed 
for the friars on a soliciting expedition. But one of the finest 
lyrics of English medieval poetry is the famous Love Rune of 
Friar Thomas of Hales. The writer was a native of Hales 
(Gloucester), who, after a career at Paris and Oxford, attained 
considerable distinction as a scholar but is known today only as 
the author of this delightful lyric in eight-line stanzas. It was 
written probably before 1240 judging from the allusion to King 
Henry III. The poem is full of lofty devotion and its deep 
seriousness is conveyed through a medium tender and refined. He 


° Fr. Victor Green, O.F.M.Cap., The Franciscans in English Medieval Life, 
Paterson, 1939, p. 35. 


*° Carleton Brown, English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century, Oxford, 1932, 
p. 238. 
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says in the first stanza that he was asked by a maid of Christ to 
make her a love-song, in order that she might learn therefrom how 
to choose a worthy and faithful lover. The friar does so, but 
warns her how fleeting and false is all worldly love: 

Hwer is Paris and Heleyne 

That weren so bryht and fere and bleo: 

Amadas, Tristram, and Dideyne 

Yseude and alle theo: 

Ector with his scharpe meyne 

And Cesar riche of worldes fee? 

Heo beoth iglyden ut of the reyne, 

So the schef is of the cleo (bowstring). 


“ But there is another lover,” the poet continues, who is “ richer 
than Henry our King, and whose dwelling is fairer than Solomon’s 
house of jasper and sapphire. Choose Him, and may God bring 
thee to His bride-chamber in Heaven.” Professor William Vaugh 
Moody states that “for rich and tender melody it bears compari- 
son with the best lyrical work of Shakespeare’s age.” ** Its worth 
and appeal were recognized early for it is one of the few English 
poems of the thirteenth century which was still remembered and 
imitated as late as the end of the fourteenth century.” It re- 
mains one of the finest specimens of the religious poetry of the 
Middle Ages. The Stabat Mater Dolorosa and its companion 
piece the Stabat Mater Speciosa of Jacapone da Todi, the Dies 
Irae of Thomas of Celano and the innumerable versions of their 
themes which appeared on the Continent have their English 
counterparts. The religious poetry of these ages of faith mirrors 
the whole life of Our Lord and with special predilection the scenes 
at Bethlehem and Calvary. Under the influence of the new Fran- 
ciscan spirituality, the religious carols seem to come to life like 
the toy babe in St. Francis’ arms at Greccio. 

Carleton Brown in his precious anthology of thirteenth century 
religious verse offers abundant proof of the distinctive quality and 
devotion of these productions.* Per Mariam ad Jesum is the 
keynote of this corpus of poetry. A few poems of certain Fran- 
ciscan origin are A Song of Sorrow for the Passion, An Orison of 
Love, and the lovely An Orison of Penitence to Our Lady. The 
stanza form of the poem is very unusual both as to rimes and 
accents, probably in an effort to match sound with feeling. The 


114 History of English Literature, New York, 1918. 
12 Carleton Brown, op. cit., p. 198. 
18 Toid. 
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high and exquisite note of utter devotion to Our Lady struck by 
the finest stanza is carried throughout the poem and all the Marial 
poetry of these ages: 

Hayl mari! 

hie am sori, 

haf pite of me and merci, 

mi leuedi, 

to thee i cri. 

For mi sinnis dred ham i 

wen hi thenke that hi sal bi 

that hi haf mis hi-don 

in words, in worke, in thoith foli. 

Leuedi, her mi bon! ** 


Attempts have been made to identify the author of this lyric 
but they have established nothing certain beyond the fact that he 
belonged to the Franciscan Order. But Carleton Brown’s antho- 
logies of medieval poetry contain many other lyrical waifs whose 
paternity can only be attributed to the Friar Thomases of Hales 
without any other specification. We may someday discover the 
names of these friar poets just as a brilliant piece of research of 
some years ago ascertained the author of the hymn Swet Jhesus, 
kind and fre, famous in collections for the perfection of form, 
movement and expression. It was written by Friar Michael of 
Kildare at the beginning of the fourteenth century, but its gentle 
complaint that 

This worldis love is gon a-awai, 
So dew on grasse in someris dai, 


Few ther beth, weilawai! 
that lovith Goddis lore 


is still as true and moving as the old story of God’s love for man 
that it describes.*° 
The drama must be counted with the lyric as the more de- 
veloped literary forms of the period. Little can be said of the 
influence of Franciscanism upon the medieval origins 
The Friars of the religious drama that is not conjecture or has 
and the not already been well stated in connection with other 
Drama national literatures, especially the Italian. The 
dramatic form of the Franciscan preaching is often 
spoken of as contributing to the development of this form of 
literary expression. 
As for the preaching of the English friars, we have seen that it 


14 Tbid., p. 124. : 
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did not differ in dramatic force from that of their Continental 
confréres. It is unquestionably true that the sermons of the friars 
quickened the religious feelings of the people and by the repre- 
sentations of episodes from the life of Our Lord brought home in 
a vivid and dramatic form the vitality of the Christian message. 
For precedent they had the memory of St. Francis’ production of 
the scene at Bethelehem one Christmas Eve at Greccio. Despite 
the fact that dramatic representations of the texts of the great 
liturgical feasts were given in church as early as the tenth century 
in England, the friars did play a notable part in the development 
of this religious drama. It is owing no little to them that later 
the vernacular supplanted the Latin as the language of these 
liturgical plays, and with the assertion of individual inventiveness 
this drama left the precincts of the church, without however losing 
its religious character. When this happened, the friars soon 
acquired a reputation as popularizers and promoters of the reli- 
gious drama. Professor A. W. Ward’s testimony to the fact can 
be accepted here as that of an authority on the history of the 
English Drama: 

The friars, above all, it would seem, the Minorites, were active in 


fostering an agency of religious excitement which the older and more 
aristocratic orders were probably less disposed to look upon with favour.*® 


It was with no idea of developing this form of literary expres- 
sion that the friars interested themselves in the production of 
these plays customarily known as Mysteries, Miracles, or Morali- 
ties. With them it was art for Christ’s sake, not art for art’s 
sake. They realized the pedagogical values of the drama, and 
cultivated it to the benefit of literature and morality. At any 
rate, by the beginning of the fourteenth century there were in 
existence vast plays or series of plays which were performed once 
a year in some of the principal towns of England, and with these 
we find the friars associated in one or another capacity. 

Among the more famous of these cycles of plays are the Coven- 
try Mysteries and the York Mysteries (consisting of forty-nine 
single plays) which were performed by the crafts or trade guilds , 

of the towns on Corpus Christi day or Whitsuntide. 
The Some writers have even attributed the composition of 
Coventry the plays to the friars of Coventry and York but it is 
Mysteries more exact to state with the Capuchin, Fr. Cuthbert, 
that “this attribution may be due to the tradition 
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connecting the Friars with dramatic art.” *’ Nonetheless the 
spirit of these plays is undoubtedly in keeping with Franciscan 
piety, and it is possible that pious interpolations or revisions of 
text were made by them. For the friars took an active part in 
organising these plays, and even in acting them if we are to accept 
the testimony of the historian of the Coventry Plays, Dugdale, 
who tells us that they were “acted with mighty state and rever- 
ence by the Grey Friars.” ** He also reveals another interesting 
detail of their performance (described by William Vaugh Moody 
in his History of English Literature), when he says that the Grey 
Friars “had theatres for the several scenes very large and high 
placed upon wheels and drawn to all the eminent parts of the 
city for the better advantage of the spectators.” *® These plays 
told the whole story of Creation, including always the Creation 
and Fall of Man, the Birth, Death, and Resurrection of Our Lord, 
and the Final Judgment, and were chiefly and designedly didactic 
though the beauty of Christian truth is in them all. The opening 
lines of the Coventry cycle strike the devotional note of the whole: 

Novellis, novellis 

Of wonderful marvellys 

Were high and diffuse unto the hearing! 

As Scripture tellis 


These strange novellis 
To you I bring. 


And the novellis, “ Mystical unto the hearing” is that, 


The Second Person and God is one Son 
For owre sake now man is becum. 


This feeling of wonder and familiarity pervades the whole cycle 
appealing not only to the religious natures of the spectators but 
also to their love of spectacle; it also interested them profoundly 
from the human side as its widespread popularity shows. Occa- 
sional comic elements mingled with the tragic, a characteristic of 
the medieval drama, as W. Creizenach insists, but even when these 
took a broadly farcical turn they seem no more out of place than 
the stone imps and gargoyles of the medieval cathedrals. Thus, 
in the play of Noah’s Flood, the patriarch’s wife does not relish 
being cooped up without her “ gossips,” and remonstrances prov- 
ing fruitless Noah finally drives his helpmeet into the Ark. 

17 The Romanticism of St. Francis, London, 1915, p. 180 note 1. 
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The influence of Franciscanism is also discernable in the other 
great cycle of plays, the York Mysteries, which were celebrated 
every year as the processional accompaniment of the Corpus 

Christi festival. They are preserved to us in a fift- 
Thea eenth century MS. but are certainly much older. All 
York the cycles are alike in origin and structure and gen- 
Mysteries eral content but the York series is notable for many 

original features in the representation of the Passion. 
For lack of information as to its author or authors the Franciscan 
contribution to this drama must be narrowed to the sources. Use 
is made in it of one of the most famous works of contemplative 
medieval literature, the Meditations of pseudo-Bonaventure from 
which are borrowed many details centering about the Nativity and 
Death of Our Lord, while other decorative episodes have been 
traced by Creizenach *° to the Biblical commentary, the Postilla, 
of Friar Nicholas of Lyra. A Friar William Melton who is 
described in a document of the first quarter of the fifteenth cen- 
tury as a “ professor of pageantry” and producer of the plays 
may well have had something to do with the insertion of some of 
these episodes of Franciscan piety. St. Joseph’s tender and 
humble greeting to the new-born Child is a faithful echo of 
Francis’ own at Greccio and characteristic of the medieval 
approach to the Mystery of the Nativity: 

Now welcome to me, the maker of man, 


With all the homage that I can 
Thy sweet mouth here will I kiss. 


Thus it is seen that despite the disclaimer of the friar in 
Piers Plowman the friars did take an active part in the promotion 
of the medieval religious drama, out of which developed the 
modern drama. 

Side by side with the forms of literature under discussion 
there existed another, a folk product, never consciously literary 
as the other, but equally sincere and important in the history of 

English Catholic literature. This was the ballad; always 
The virile and alive, it can be described as romantic even if it 
Ballad is a crude and untutored nobility that it reflects. Many 
of the ballads were gathered, according to tradition, in 
the fifteenth century but they are all distinctly older since condi- 
tions favorable to the making of such poetry ceased to be general 
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then and even Langland had complained in his Piers Plowman 
that the rhymes of Robin Hood were popularly preferred to 
the Paternoster and to preaching. Blanche Mary Kelly notes that 
it is the supernatural and the wonderful rather than the purely 
religious that enters into many of the old ballads, but it is to be 
remembered that the hero of the best cycle of all, Robin Hood, 
howsoever he loved Abbots, heard three Masses every day before 


he dined, and, 
Robin loved Our dear Lady 
For doubt (fear) of deadly sin 
Would he never do company harm 
That any woman was in. 


It is in the company of Robin Hood and his assorted crew of 
outlaws that Joseph Spencer Kennard professes to come upon the 
earliest literary references to the friars in England.”* It is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to establish the chronology of the ballads 
but there is no doubt that the large-hearted Friar Tuck who 
appears in many of Rebin Hood’s escapades was known long be- 
fore the coming of the friars to England. Popular imagination 
probably identified him with the Grey Friars as the most popular 
of the mendicant Orders, and the impression was fortified by Sir 
Walter Scott’s similar anachronism in Ivanhoe. But there is no 
question about the religious affiliations of the friars of other bal- 
lads. One of the most representative of the later ballads, The 
Friar of Orders Grey, presents him in a role more in keeping with 
his holy vocation and the spirit of this kind of poetry. It tells the 
story of a friar who, 

Walked forth to tell his beads; 


And he met with a lady fair 
Clad in a pilgrim’s weeds, 


who in manner sad and stanzas long asked him about her “ true 
love ” only to be answered: 

O Lady, he is dead and gone; 

Lady, he’s dead and gone, 


And at his head a green grass turf 
And at his heels a stone. 


The ballads constitute the most spontaneous work of the period, 
and it is natural to find the friars assuming their rightful place 
in the civilization they so faithfully reflect. 


1 The Friars in Fiction and Other Hssays, New York, 1923. 
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But the “most authentic representative of the religious senti- 
ment of the common people of medieval England,” as Christopher 
Dawson insists on calling him, is William Langland (ce. 1330- 

1400?). He is the author of one of the greatest and 
Piers most remarkable of all English poems, The Vision of 
Plowman Piers Plowman. The Vision is an allegorical dream 

poem in the course of which all England of the four- 
teenth century passes before Piers Plowman, who is first the per- 
sonification of the common man, then of Christian charity and 
finally of Christ Himself. In the vigorous and everyday speech of 
his time, and in the ancient and traditional alliterative meters 
of English poetry, Langland voices “the first and almost only 
utterance in literature of the cry of the poor, 


I move this matter most of all for poor folk, 
For in their likeness our Lord often has been discovered. 


Like Dante he appointed himself the judge of all Christendom, 
and bishops, knights, monks, laborers, lawyers, merchants and the 
friars themselves come before the court of Piers Plowman to be 
accused of social and religious injustice. 

The friars have often been supposed to be the special object of 
attack, but the fact is, as J. M. Manly has shown in his critical 
study of the three texts of the poem, they fare comparatively well, 
much better, on the whole, than do the lawyers. They are indeed 
criticized by this champion of the poor, and Langland often re- 
peated the reason for this harsh treatment. It is the difference 
between the lives of the friars of St. Francis’ time and of his 
own; as when he speaks of Charity: 


And in a friar’s frock. once was he found, 
But it is far ago. in St. Francis’ time. 


He complains bitterly that they are unfaithful to their vocations, 
corrupted by love of money and followers of Lady Meed instead 
of Lady Poverty like the rest of the religious of that catastrophic 
age. But all are urged again and again to observe the Rule in its 
purity, “as St. Benet bad them, and Bernard and Francis”; 
nonetheless, he looks forward to the day when the friars will again 
go through the land. 


men of merry mouths, minstrels of heaven, 
God’s servants and God’s jesters. 


Tt is the office of the student of Franciscan history to determine 
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the extent to which these accusations correspond to the facts. It 
must be recalled, however, that the poem mirrors not the thirteenth 
but the fourteenth century, on the whole, a dark epoch in the 
history of England as well as of the Order, when the Black Death, 
having devoured half the population of city and hamlet and friary, 
was still hovering visibly like a gaunt vulture over the country. 
The sad conditions of the Order at this period were only a reflec- 
tion of the conditions obtaining in all Christendom. That must 
be taken as an explanation if not justification of the picture 
painted by Langland. Hutton in his impartial study of the 
Vision questions its reliability as a document of history because it 
is not “wholly just; it was much too passionate for that, and 
Langland was too narrow a mind to be wholly fair.” ” 

But, it is not a paradox to advance in the face of Langland’s 
arraignment, the thesis that in this very criticism he was influ- 
enced to an appreciable extent by Franciscanism. His bitterness 
against the friars is not for the purpose of agitating the suppres- 
sion of the institute but of effecting its return to its primitive 
ideals and practices. It is sufficient to compare Langland to the 
friar-baiting Jacke Upland to realize the fundamental difference 
of attitude. That the Viscon was not regarded as directed against 
the friars by the friars themselves may perhaps be inferred from 
the inscription, “in an old hand,” in a copy of the poems of the 
A-text (the oldest version of the three extant) preserved in Oxford 
and which says: Hoc volumen conceditur ad usum fratrum mino- 
rum de observantia cantuariae.** It is not difficult to classify the 
book or to find the literary ancestors of its author, for the names 
of Jacapone da Todi the “ Fool of Christ ” and of Dante himself 
immediately suggest themselves. Christopher Dawson calls atten- 
tion to this similarity between Langland and the latter in his 
brilliant essay on T'he Vision of Piers Plowman: 

The one poet with whom one may compare him is his greater prede- 
cessor, Dante, . . . For Dante, no less than Langland, conceived his task 


in a prophetic spirit and used the convention of the vision to convey his 
criticism of life and his religious ideal.** 


The resemblance goes beyond the common use of a traditional 
vehicle of expression. Both of them felt that the world had gone 
astray: both had an intense faith in the Catholic way and yet 


22 The Franciscans in England, p. 189. 
23 Cambridge History, II, p. 26. 
24 Medieval Religion, 1985 (New York), p. 169. 
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were profoundly dissatisfied with the state of the Church and 
convinced of the need of a reform. Their hopes for a spiritual 
renewal of Christendom was characteristic of the later Middle 
Ages. It attained peculiarly clear expression with the Spiritual 
Franciscans, but in a more or less orthodox form it was felt in 
many quarters of the medieval world. Langland expresses this 
current of ideas in a new spirit of ethical realism that is charac- 
teristically English. His interests are more social than those of 
Jacapone de Todi and the mystics, while they are less political 
than those of Dante and Occham. In a word, we might conclude 
with Dawson that “ Langland, in spite of his hostility to the 
Friars, was strongly influenced by Franciscan ideas.” *° 

Langland’s full contemporary was the poet Chaucer (c¢. 1340- 
1400). Yet the two writers might stand as opposite types for no 
two men could be more dissimilar in character and background: 

the picture that Chaucer gives us of his England sup- 
Chaucer plements Langland’s own. Chaucer is the man of the 

world, cultured, travelled, exquisitely the poet, very 
unlike the beauty-blind moral reformer Piers Plowman, yet he 
looked no less keenly upon fourteenth-century England, but with a 
joyful sanity, full of sly humor, eager where the preacher was 
pessimistic, and ironical where the other turned bitter and 
sarcastic. 

Of Chaucer himself a good many facts are preserved, though 
these facts are in very few cases directly connected with his 
literary position. The one event in his life which probably pro- 
duced the profoundest effect on his literary career was his ex- 
tended visit to Italy, in 1372. Italy was then the place of pilgrim- 
age for all lovers of art and literature: the English poet soon 
acquired the thirst for expression of the great Italian poets like 
Dante and Petrarch. Among the works which he produced, very 
largely in emulation of these masters, were the House of Fame 
and Troilus and Creseide; there was nothing original about the 
material of these poems but Chaucer improved whatever he bor- 
rowed, and stamped it with his individuality of thought and style 
and structural skill. But the fountainhead of this great stream 
of literature which so affected the substance and form of his 
poetry is none other than the humble composer of the Canticle of 
the Sun, St. Francis. It has become a commonplace of literary 
criticism to admit the Franciscan influence on Italian literature, 
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at least since the publication of Ozanam’s Les Poetes Franciscains. 

It is well, then, to establish the fact that through Chaucer, among 

others, English literature in a measure also came to feel that 

ennobling and humanizing influence. It is affirmed by no less a 

critic and poet than Maurice Francis Egan in his lecture on St. 
Francis as a Poet. 

“ Let us remember,” he says “ that the heaviest debt our literature owes 

is to the Italians; and that if St. Francis had never lived—if he had been 

a rude fanatic, a Calvin, a Knox—the Italian would never have acquired 


that exquisite form and symmetry which impressed all our poets from 
Crauvcer to Surrey, from Surrey to Longfellow.” 7° 


But Dan Chaucer also brought from that school into English 
poetry another experience, that of natural beauty. Appreciation 
of natural beauty is, of course, a Christian thing and first heard 
in the words, “ Behold the lilies of the field” with recognizable 
echoes in pre-Chaucerian English poetry, but it came to its fullest 
fruition under the inspiration of St. Francis. His Canticle of the 
Sun with its affirmation of kinship with the sun as a fellow-crea- 
ture of God, greatly to be praised for the extent to which his 
beauty mirrors the beauty of God, has been called by Blanche 
Mary Kelly, “the ancestor of all nature poetry of modern times, 
from Chaucer’s to Wordsworth’s.” ** That is the same source to 
which Theodore Maynard has traced the poet’s experience of a 
springday: 

Whan that the month of May 
Is comen, and that I here the foules synge, 


And that the floures gynnen for to sprynge,— 
Farewell my boke, and my devocioun! 


But his “ boke and devocioun ” were too happily wedded that even 
the humble daisy, “thise floure white and rede” should not 
remind him of another “ flower”: 

So glad am I, when that I have presence 

Of it, to doon it alle reverence, 


As she that is of alle floures flour, 
Fulfilled of al vertue and honour.?8 


The influence of Franciscanism on Chaucer may only be indi- 
rect but for all that it is unmistakable and real. It may be 
2° Report of the First National Third Order Convention, Chicago, 1922, p. 


79. 
27 The Sudden Rose, Milwaukee, 1938, p. 116. 
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affirmed even in the face of his conscious criticism of the friars in 

his immortal Canterbury Tales. His art is at its 
Chaucer and knees before the humble “ Persoun” who inspires 
the Friars = many of the noblest lines of the poem, and none 

more so than those which sum up every true priest, 
before and since,—“ firste he wroghte and afterward he taughte.” 
At the same time the Friar Huberd (not necessarily a Franciscan) 
who appears in the Tales is by implication and explicit mention 
the contrary of the parish priest, a lazy and conniving beggar. It 
is incorrect to explain this attitude towards the friars by saying 
with Brewer that Chaucer was a “ Wycliffite’”’: the touching con- 
clusion of the Tales is sufficient to disprove such a facile bigoted 
assertion. Chaucer’s attitude was probably largely determined by 
the character of his poetry: he did not write the Canterbury Tales 
to edify but to amuse. Satire to be popular must be exaggerated; 
even if it is only an exaggeration of known and recognized facts. 
If the Friar Huberd of Chaucer is authentic, history also records 
numerous authentic cases of friars who were by reason of their 
devotion to their ideals of life unfit as subjects for naughty humor 
and class satire. These could have in all simplicity and modesty 
repeated what in the mouth of Huberd is sheer irony: 

Therefor we mendinants, we sely freres, 

Been wedded to poverte and continence, 

To charitee, humbleesee and abstinence, 


To persecucion for rightwisnesse, 
To wepinge, misericorde and clennesse. 


In the century after Chaucer English poetry was comparatively 
commonplace, its productions more important for the history of 
literature than as literature itself. The loveliest lyric notes came 

from the north, from Scotland, in the poems of William 
William Dunbar) 1465 7?-1530?). Of his personal history we 
Dunbar know only a few disconnected facts; and of his life as 

a Franciscan too little to pass any judgment on it. It 
is established beyond all doubt that shortly after his college 
graduation (B.A. at St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, ’79) he became an 
Observantine novice. He was licensed to preach and went forth 
“from Berwick to Kallice,” and crossing the Channel at Dover 
spent a few years in Picardy. By 1500, he was at court, no 
longer a friar but a secular priest and a royal pensioner. Some 
illumination of his loss of vocation may be gleaned from his poem 
How Dunbar was desyrd to be ane frier, a frank confession of 
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his difficulties in religion. Ironically, the Lady Poverty whom he 
so artfully and persistently tried to dodge was his companion 
throughout life. Unless he finally decided to make virtue of 
this necessity, it would be as well to omit at least the love of it 
from Benjamin Musser’s otherwise complete list of his Franciscan 
qualifications : 

William Dunbar had in him the making of a model Franciscan, gentle- 


ness, tenderness, intense loyalty to the Faith, love of poverty, a keen sense 
of humor, a devout simplicity of character.?® 


His best known work is the Dance of the Sevin Deidlie Synnis 
which reveals him in all his imaginative power and technical skill. 
In setting word and line to the sense this composition is as original 
and suitable for his purpose as Dante’s own terza rima. His 
allegory of The Golden Targe illustrates the eternal human con- 
flict between love and reason; and the poet-laureate prevails in The 
Thrissil and the Rovs celebrating the marriage of James IV of 
Scotland with Princess Margaret of England, but when the poet 
forgets he is writing on commission he becomes inspired by a 
genuine national enthusiasm, with the result that it has been 
defined “the happiest political allegory in English.” “ Friar” 
Dunbar as a moralist could on occasion be as gentle in his reproof 
as a St. Francis or as fierce and unrelenting as Jacapone da Todi. 
There is no chiaroscuro in his satires but they are all sincere; a 
few are saved from being mere abuse by his humor. It is this 
quality of humorous characterization and his metrical skill that 
have caused some on doubtful authority to attribute to him the 
narrative of The Freiris of Berwick. St. Francis would probably 
not have wholeheartedly approved of The Lament for the Makars 
with its haunting refrain and half-hearted welcome of Sister 


Death, 


Since for the Death remedy is none, 

Best is it that we for Death dispone, 

After our death that live may we:— 
‘Timor Mortis conturbat me.’ 


But there would have been no half-hearted endorsement of 
Dunbar’s Marial verse. Half his poetry was channelled into the 
service of Our Lady: it has been called the finest devotional verse 
of his age. Lascelles Abercombie pays it due tribute when he says 
that “the greatest feat of rhyming in our literature is Dunbar’s 
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Ballat of Our Lady: and such a reiterated chime as this, carried 
on through seven stanzas, does certainly infect our minds with 
the poet’s rapt intensity of adoration.” *° Stanza after stanza, it 
rings out like the Franciscan Angelus. Dunbar learned to love as a 
friar: 

Hail sterne (star) superne! Hail in eterne 

In God is sight to shine! 

Lucerne in dern (lamp in dark), for to discern 

Be glory and grace divine; 

Hodiern, modern, sempitern, 

Angelical regine! 

Our tern (trouble) inferne to dispern, 

Help royalest rosine. 

‘ Ave Maria Gratia plena! ’ 


Another Scottish poet who belongs in the company of Fran- 
ciscan literary figures is Alexander Barclay (1475-1552). Cardi- 
nal Wolsey speaks of him in a letter (1520) as a “ black monk.” 

But later, Barclay left the Benedictines for the 
Alexander stricter Order of the Franciscans in Canterbury. 
Barclay There he may have written the Lefe of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury and other lives of saints. His best 
known work is his vigorous original translation from the German 
of Brant’s famous satirical allegory, The Ship of Fools. It is 
religious and didactic: and, dedicated to the “ Star of the Sea ”— 
Thou art the Star, blazing with beames bright 
Above these worldes waves so violent, 


Our sins dark enclearing with thy light 
Man’s Mediatrice to God Omnipotent. 


This book was the starting-point of a new satirical literature. It 
differs from the allegorical satires of the preceding centuries in 
that the figures are no longer abstractions but concrete examples, 
as of the folly of the bibliophile who collects books but learns 
nothing from them. The language is very plain and simple as 
Barclay meant to write for the common people. Arthur Koelbing 
does well to emphasize this characteristic of the friar poet-priest 
when he says that “as a scholar he represents medieval rather 
than renascence ideals; as a man, he was modest and grateful to 
his friends and patrons; and his writings as well as his will, prove 
him a kind-hearted friend of the poor.” ** 

A different type of scholar is illustrated in the person of another 
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Scotchman, Bishop Gawin Douglas (1474-1522), who took for 
literary exercise the translation of Virgil’s Aeneid. He did it 

passing well although his ill-assimilated humanism is 
Bishop seen in such phrases as “ the nuns of Bacchus” and in 
Douglas the advice of Sybil to Aeneas to recite the rosary. His 

work has long since descended into the limbo of unread 
translations but its original prologue is still quotable. Its remote 
and disowned ancestor is the Canticle of the Poverello, but how 
pale and impersonal in comparison is this apostrophe of Welcome 


to the Sun: 
Welcome the lord of light, and lamp of day, 
Welcome foster of tender herbys green, 


Welcome by thy bright beams, gladding all, 
Welcome celestial mirror and espy! 


The man who exemplifies the highest type of Christian hu- 

manism, the complete man, to whom by reason of 

St.Thomas his manhood, nothing Divine was foreign, is St. 

More Thomas More (1478-1535), Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land and champion of Christendom. 

Of his technical right to be numbered among the English Fran- 
ciscans there can be no reasonable doubt since Fr. Francis Steck’s 
critical review of the evidence on the question of St. Thomas 
More’s affiliation with the Third Order of St. Francis.*? But his 
Franciscanism is even better documented by the story of his life 
and his literary work. For, his early attachment to the ideals of 
St. Francis he showed as a young man when he conceived the idea 
of joining the Order. He was dissuaded from doing so by his 
spiritual director, the learned John Colet; instead of giving up his 
vocation, More by a happy reconciliation was able to live it in the 
world as a tertiary. It is gratifying and right that the Franciscan 
note of St. Thomas’ private and public life should be emphasized 
by no less an authority than R. W. Chambers: his Thomas More 
notes many and remarkable resemblances between the lives of the 
saintly Englishman and St. Francis. This is what one might 
have expected in the case of a man of the genius and loyalty of 
More. 

It is because of this loyalty to his religious ideals that St. 
Thomas More is till misunderstood by many students of English 


32 The Franciscans and the Protestant Revolution in England, Chicago, 1926. 
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literature. Thus, Sidney Lee in his ignorance is able to pronounce 
that: 


The man, who, by an airy effort of the imagination, devised the new and 
revolutionary ideal of the Utopia, should end his days on the scaffold as 
a martyr to ancient beliefs which schackled man’s intellect and denied 
freedom to man’s thought is one of history’s perplexing ironies.** 


Whereas, as we know, his loyalty to his religion was one of the 
most sustaining and fruitful literary influences of his career. Far 
from shackling his intellect, his religious ideals gave it wings and 
power. For, the saint wrote as he lived, absolutely without osten- 
tation, simply, merrily, honorably; and in imitation of Francis 
and love of Christ. As with St. Francis his actions were one with 
his thoughts; attempts to separate the two always end in failure. 
Attempts to discredit his attachment to his Faith by means of 
quotations wrenched from one or another of his works, preferably 
his Utopia, just as previous rationalistie attempts to make of St. 
Francis a forerunner of Protestantism, are dashed to pieces against 
the rock of their lives. If the Utopia contains passages of dubious 
orthodoxy it is false to argue from such premises that More 
wavered in his faith, for, as Blanche Mary Kelly aptly notes: “ It 
is Utopia that must be judged by More, not More by Utoma; and 
More died for his religion.” ** 
The key to the proper understanding of More’s works is indeed 
supplied us by his life, which it is to be remembered 
Franciscan was Franciscan by choice and never more so than at 
by Choice his death. The story of his imprisonment is well 
known though it can never fail to inspire. Chambers 
himself remarks on this when he says that: 

Neither his imprisonment nor his execution were to him matter of 
regret. It would be no less absurd to think of More’s death as betokening 
ruin to him, than it would be to think of the nakedness of St. Francis 
dying body as a sign of the ruin of the Poverello, More knew that by his 


death the final seal was being placed upon his life, no less clearly than St, 
Francis had received it “on the rugged rock between Tiber and Arno. 


For this thrusting upon him of a way of life which he had once 

regarded as beyond his power, was for him an honor, a late pay- 

ment, a reward for his obedience to God’s call, which he deter- 

mined to utilize to the fullest. It is in this spirit that his Dialogue 
88 Great Englishmen of the Siateenth Century, New York, 1904, p. 62. 


84 The Well of English Literature, 1937, p. 70 (N. Y.) 
85 New York, 1934, p. 325. 
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of Comfort against Tribulation, written in his prison, is to be 
read,—a moving testament of his last vision of life. Neither his 
family nor his friends could move him from his resolve; as for 
Lady Fortune’s scowl he returned it with a smile and this tribute 
to his Lady Poverty: 

My flattering fortune, look thou never so fair, 

Or never so pleasantly begin to smile, 

As though wouldst my ruin all repair, 

During my life thou shalt me not beguile. 

Trust shall I God, to enter in a while 

His haven of heaven sure and uniform, 

Ever after thy calm, look I for a storm. 

Long was I, Lady Luck, your service man, 

And now have lost again all that I got, 

Wherefor when IJ think on you now and then, 

And in my mind remember this and that, 

Ye may not blame me though I beshrew 

But in faith I bless you again a thousand times, 

For lending me now some leisure to make rhymes. 


Like Francis, he continued to the bitter end to make his rhymes 
full of the love of God and man and to bring beauty and song to 
those who would listen, and believe in love and in abiding faith. 
And so, with the “ perfect joy ” he had learned in the school of 
Francis, he ascended the scaffold, “ the King’s good servant but 
God’s first,” where, the most civil of martyrs, with a gesture of 
courtesy to Brother Beard, he went to meet his Sister Death. 
Thus died the saintlest of English thinkers and the most thought- 
ful of English saints, in life as in death, a great son of St. Francis 
and Franciscanism’s greatest representative in the company of 
the Immortals of English literature. 


II 


Tur Lirerature or “ Prorgstant ” ENGLAND 


There is no exaggeration in the claim made by a contemporary 
Catholic critic that “‘ English literature is divided into two periods 
by the scaffold of Sir Thomas More.” Although the traditions, 
customs and philosophy of life of Catholic England continued to 
influence in a perceptible if diminishing degree the literature of 
Protestant England, they found pure and conscious expression 
only in the writings of the recusant Catholics. Shane Leslie has 
described beautifully the plight of Catholic literature after St. 
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Thomas More when he calls it “ the occasional ery of a persecuted 
minority torn between their religious and temporal allegiancies 
under Elizabeth and James, martyred for Charles the First and 
exiled with James the second.” ** 

The Franciscans met the same fate. By the year 1539 all the 
friaries were suppressed by Henry VIII, and the friars were in 
dispersion, either in exile, in prison or suffering for the Faith on 

the gallows, giving the lie direct to the accusations of 
Fate of the friar-baiters. The Order was briefly restored by 
the Friars Queen Mary though the provinces were given a 

longer lease on life in exile on the Continent. Here 
the friars continued their work, laboring in the martyrs’ spirit to 
keep alive the Old Faith; they dedicated their lives and talents in 
the cause for which the Ven. Friar Henry Heath, scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, had prayed on the gallows: 


Jesus, convert England: Jesus have mercy on this country. 


The splendid examples of courage and loyalty supplied by the 
martyrs inspired the Catholics to emulate and celebrate in deed 
and song these heroes of the Faith. The productions of the 
Recusant Poets served a high purpose. The following by an 
anonymous Catholic of the late sixteenth century is true to type: 
In this our English coast much blessed blood is shed, 
Two hundred priest almost in our time martyred 


And many laymen die with joyful sufferance, 
Many more in prison lie, God’s cause for to advance. 


Whose sacred members rent and quarters set on high 
Caused more to be content in the same cause to die, 
Whose lives while they did live, whose blessed deaths also 
Do admonitions give what way we ought to go. 


In the company of the Recusant Poets there is one friar, Walter 
Coleman (1570-1645), whose life and verse alike proclaim him a 
champion of Catholic literature and of Catholicism. Some of his 

lyrics approach those of the Bl. Robert Southwell in 


The point of genuine and burning expression of feeling, 
Recusant but they have as yet not been rescued from the ob- 
Poets scurity of the manuscript. The publication of the 


second part of Louise Imogen’ Guiney’s anthology of 


86 Introduction to his Anthology of Catholic Poets, 1923, p. 8. 
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the Recusant Poets will make them accessible and open to the 
admiration they deserve. 

One of the Catholic poets of this period is Henry Constable 
(1562-1613). Constable holds an important place in the history 
of English poesy for his early experiments with the sonnets: they 
are characterized sometimes by a depth of feeling often crystal- 
lized in the concluding lines, as in his sonnet, Our Blessed Lady: 


What honour should unto that Queen de done 
Who had your God for Father, Spouse and Son. 


While Wyatt and Surrey took as the subject of their sonnets the 
delights of earthly love, Constable introduced into his the whole 
hierarchy of heaven: he also has the doubtful distinction of placing 
St. Francis in one of them, Franciscan Love, which is a sustained 
comparison of the wounds of the Stigmata with the wounds that 
he received at the hands of his love. Constable managed to live 
in England for some time where he was influenced by the prevail- 
ing literary fashions, one of which at this time was this mingling 
of sensuousness and piety. 

The great Catholic saints meant more than subjects of fashion- 
able comparison to another English poet, Richard Crashaw (1613- 
1650). He was the son of a Puritan, a crusading divine whose 

sermons flamed with hostility towards Catholicism, yet 
Richard he was attracted to the Church by Catholic mysticism 
Crashaw and particularly by the mystic writings of St. Theresa 

of Avila, the spiritual charge of St. Peter Alcantara. 
It was natural for him to interest himself in the writings of the 
great Franciscan mystics of the later Middle Ages, who influenced 
him no little in the basic ideas of spirituality underlying all his 
nobler poems. His serious preoccupation with Franciscanism is 
shown in his translations of many of its devotional compositions, 
as Thomas of Celano’s Dies Irae, extant also in a revised form, 
and Jacapone da Todi’s hymns. His magnificent paraphrase of 
the Stabat Mater Dolorosa shows Crashaw at his best for it is free 
from the conceits which marked the poetry that proceeded from 
his head rather than his heart: 


In shade of death’s sad tree stood doleful she. 
Ah, she, now by none other 
Name to be known, alas, but Sorrow’s Mother. 
Before her eyes, 
Hers, and the whole world’s joys, 
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Hanging all torn she sees; and in his woes 
And pains, her pangs and throes: 

Each wound of his, from every part, 

All, more at home in her one heart. 


Despite his baroque sensibility, Crashaw is always devout and 
passionately intense in his religious emotion. At its best, his re- 
ligious poetry is sheer mysticism, and at its worst, it is very 
uneven—fair devotional hymnology; it was his achievement to 
have “led Poetry bound back to Heaven's gates,” returned it to 
its primitive use as an instrument of religion. He himself finally 
became a priest, and died shortly after as a chaplain at the Holy 
House of Loretto from the effect of a pilgrimage which he made 
on foot in the burning heat of the Italian summer—a fit end for 
a poet in whom lived again the mystical religious fervor of the 
Franciscan Middle Ages: 


How well, blest swan, did Fate contrive thy death, 
And made thee render up thy tuneful breath 
In thy great mistress’s arms! (Cowley) 


But even in the officially Protestant literature the break with 
the Catholic past was not so definite or devitalizing as that effected 
so often at Tyburn. Catholicism served not only as a background 
but also often as the backbone of many of the great literary pro- 
ductions of the age: the Franciscan element of this influence is 
equally persistent and recognizable. 

Assuredly, the influence of Franciscanism or of the friars is 
practically nil in Christopher Marlowe: the friars of his Faust 
and The Jew of Malta stand for and measure up to the official 

descriptions of this class of Papists. But, they soon 
Dramatists found a champion in Robert Greene (1560-1592) 
and Their and his play entitled /riar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Friars Greene was a contemporary of Marlowe and seeing 

the great popular success of the latter’s Faust, de- 
termined to construct a play which should surpass that which had 
immortalized the German conjurer, and in which the hero should 
be the greatest Englishman of all time. Into this honorable role 
he cast Friar Roger Bacon! The friar is described as he was, to 
the people a necromancer, to Greene a great scholar and patriot. 
Says King Henry in the drama: 


In Oxford shalt thou find a jolly friar 
Called Friar Bacon, England’s only flower. 
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The recognition which he extended to the merits of Bacon is 
applicable to the Grey Friars of Oxford, and speaks much for his 
courage in the face of the Official disparagement and condemnation 
of the religious Orders: 


Bacon, thou hast honoured England with thy skill 
And made fair Oxford famous with thine art. 


Tt would be an easy task to pile up texts illustrative of the high 
regard in which the friars, especially individuals like Friar Bacon, 

were held by the dramatists of the pre-Shakespearean period, 81 
but they pale into insignificance when compared with those 
afforded us by the chief glory of all English literature, William 
Shakespeare (1564-1616). The testimony of the plays is so con- 
clusive and explicit in itself that it is not necessary to interpret 
it by any premises of his Catholicism although it may supply a 
very strong and remarkable argument in favor of the assumption. 
If, as it is argued, the undeniably Catholic philosophy of his plays 
cannot be explained with any satisfaction except on the basis of 
his Catholicity, the Franciscan texts of many of his plays must 
be taken to point to a similar sympathy with the ideals of Fran- 
ciscanism. Someone has attributed the Franciscan element in 
Shakespeare to the fact that he was educated in his religion by a 
wandering friar in disguise; but, howsoever he did come by his 
intimate knowledge of the history and form of Franciscanism, it 
is a fact that, as Macaulay himself noted with some chagrin, 
“the partiality of Shakespeare for the Friars is well known.” 
(Essay on Burleigh and his Times.) 

The Franciscans of Shakespeare’s plays are Friar Thomas and 
Friar Peter, the friends of the good Duke Vincentio in Measure 
for Measure; Francisca, the “ votarist of St. Clare” of the same 

play, and Isabella, the heroine, who spends some 
Shakespeare time with the Poor Clares and utters there the 
and His Friars [Franciscan greeting, “ Peace and Prosperity” 

(Act I, se. 4, 15) ; Friar Francis, who by his wis- 
dom plays the leading part in clearing up the misunderstanding 
that makes up the plot of Much Ado About Nothing; Friar John, 
and the best loved of all Shakespearian clerical characters, Friar 
Laurence the unswerving friend of Romeo and Juliet. 

It appears that Friar Laurence represents Shakespeare’s con- 
ception of the perfect priest; at any rate, the first words uttered 


87 Sir John Sandes, Hssays in Commemoration of Roger Bacon, Oxford, 1914. 
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by Laurence show how the dramatist caught up the prominent 
features of the Order in the person, of this friar, his kindliness, 
admiration for nature, sympathy with all creation: 


The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light 


Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye, 

The day to cheer and night’s dank dew to dry, 

I must up-fill this osier cage of ours 

With baleful weeds and precious-juiced flowers. 

The earth that’s nature’s mother is her tomb; 
What is her burying grave that is her womb, 

And from her womb children of divers kind 

We sucking in her natural bosom find, 

Many for many virtues excellent, 

None but for some yet all different .. .” (III, sc. 3) 


In the play Friar Laurence stands second in importance only to 
the immortal lovers; and is as essential to the story as is Romeo 
himself. Once Shakespeare has brought him on the stage he 
keeps him constantly before us. Laurence agrees to help Romeo, 
who at first sight has fallen in love with Juliet of the rival house 
of the Capulets, for the truly and traditionally Franciscan purpose 
of reconciling their two families: 
In one respect J’ll thy assistant be; 


For this alliance may so happy prove, 
To turn your household’s rancour to pure love? (II, 3, 90-3) 


Undaunted in this resolve by the unfortunate tragedy of a fight 
between the retainers of the Montagues and Capulets for which 
Romeo is condemned to death, he appeals and, 
The kind prince, 
Taking my part, hath rush’d aside the law, 


And turn’d that black word death to banishment; 
This is dear mercy, and thou seest it not. (III, 3, 25) 


It is Friar Laurence who provided “good counsel” to the de- 
spairing Romeo, and his sympathy prompts him to give a desperate 


counsel 
4 A kind of hope 


Which craves as desperate an execution 
As that is desperate which we would prevent (IV, 1, 68) 


Tragedy, however, follows due to an unexpected delay in the de- 
livery of a message to Romeo in exile. In Friar John’s report 
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on his mission Shakespeare sets down another characteristic of 
the friars’ activity, and while the scene is Italian, it is probable 
that use is made of the reputation of the English Friars in this 
respect. Friar John greets Laurence with a hearty “ Holy 
Franciscan friar! brother, ho!” then proceeds, 

Going to find a bare-foot brother out, 

One of our order, to associate me, 

Here in this city visiting the sick, 

And finding him, the searchers of the town, 

Suspecting that we both were in a house 

Where the infectious pestilence did reign, 

Seal’d up the doors, and would not let us forth; 

So that my speed to Mantua there was stay’d (V, 2, 5sq.) 


The story permits Friar Laurence to go in peace, acquitted of 
any blame and the Prince is justified in saying, ‘‘ We still have 
known thee for a holy friar” (V, 3, 81)—a sentiment repeated 
throughout the play by the principal characters. ‘ There can be 
no doubt,” says Christopher Hollis, “ of Shakespeare’s sympathy 
with him,” i.e., the friar.** This natural sympathy seems to be 
indicated by the tradition which assigns to the poet the role of 
Friar Laurence as one of the three rdles he assumed in his own 
plays. 

It is of course in the power of artistic genius to make his type 
the more credible by his sympathy with him. But this is in such 
contrast with Shakespeare’s indifference toward his buffoon par- 
sons (three of such clergymen appear in his comedies), in whose 
precise tenets he is no more interested than he is in the Puritan 
practices of Malvolio in the Twelfth Night, that it seems justi- 
fiable to attach a more meaningful import to this Franciscan 
sympathy. This “ partiality for the friars” takes on added sig- 
nificance if it is compared to the treatment they receive in the 
works which Shakespeare used as sources. “ Holy St. Francis, 
what a change is here! one is tempted to exclaim with Friar 
Laurence after even a superficial glance at, say, the source ma- 
teriel for Romeo and Juliet. For one major difference imme- 
diately strikes the eye—the poet has suppressed all the friar- 
baiting allusions of the Catholic Bandiello’s Giuletta, converting 
it from an anti-religious tract into a brilliant apologia for Fran- 
ciscanism. In the Italian tale, the heroine makes some very dis- 
agreeable reflections on the morality of the friars in general and 


*8 The Monstrous Regiment, London, 1928, p. 150. 
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the one to whom she confided in particular. Shakespeare’s Juliet, 
on the other hand, dismisses any doubt as to the friar’s motives 
with, “ He has still been tried a holy man.” 

So unmistakable indeed is Shakespeare’s partiality for friars, 
and, as Christopher Hollis insists that of Elizabethan drama in 
general, that one cannot but remember with a wry smile the un- 
ceremonious and cynical treatment they received in some of the 
Catholic pre-reformation poets. Friarless England is more aware 
of its loss, and Shakespeare can be taken as its spokesman when, 
appropriately enough, he has Friar Francis say: 

For it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
While we enjoy it; but, being lacked and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value, then we find 


The virtue that possession would not show us, 
While it was ours. Much Ado About Nothing, IV, se. 1. 


Til 


Tue Literature or THE “ Srconp Sprina ” 


It was a long time before English literature came to a conscious 
appreciation of “the virtue that possession would not show ”— 
Catholicism. But though the influence came through many centers, 
it really came from one. It came through the Romantic Move- 
ment, a glimpse of the mere picturesqueness of medievalism. And 
although the nineteenth and late eighteenth centuries discovered 
the Middle Ages emotionally and inaccurately, it is, as G. K. 
Chesterton aptly observed, something more than an accident that 
Romances are named after Rome. “ All roads lead to Rome,” and 
it was only a question of time and logic before St. Francis was 
recognized as one of the sign-posts not only to the medievalism 
the Romantics cultivated but also to the origin of that medievalism 
which is Rome. If literary England of the eighteenth century, as 
Walter Seton points out, “ thought of Francis, if it thought at all, 
as a dead Roman Catholic,” in the century following it considered 
Francis as its patron saint. Tennyson expressed the sentiments 
of his age when he sighed: 

Sweet Saint Francis, would that he were here again, 
He that in his catholic wholeness used to call 
the very flowers 


Sisters, Brothers—and the beasts—whose pains 
are hardly less than ours, 
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Even Ruskin patronized the Little Poor Man of Assisi; he was, 
however, too honest and keen a critic not to understand that the 
Saint was understandable only in terms of a ‘ Catholic whole- 

ness” not simply a Tennysonian “ catholic whole- 
Popularity of ness.” Asa matter of fact, Ruskin even considered 
St. Francis the possibility of joining the Catholic Church in 

order to become a member of the Third Order. 
He did not, of course. For the Romantics were content to follow 
Francis with their praises, until they were stopped by their preju- 
dices. They recognized the great Franciscan inspiration that was 
felt in the paintings of Giotto, in the poetry of Dante, in the 
miracles that made possible the modern drama, but could not or 
would not recognize the Catholicism that was woven into the warp 
and woof of it, the only source and explanation of its being. 

The Oxford movement was the religious counterpart and com- 
plement of, if not essentially one, with the Romantic movement. 
Newman (1801-1890) with his discovery of the futility of any 

artistic or religious via media, finally conducted the 
The Oxford movement to its authentic source of inspiration. 
Movement This decision was made final in his retreat at Little- 
more in 1845. Soon after, he followed the example 
of his spiritual father St. Philip Neri and donned the Franciscan 
habit of the Third Order. His immortal Dream of Gerontius, 
half vision, half dream, expressed his intimate thoughts on a sub- 
ject that had occupied him his whole lifetime, the final meeting 
with Sister Death. Here, he appropriately inserted his supreme 
tribute to St. Francis in the words of the Angel to the Soul before 
its judgment: 
There was a mortal, who is now above 
In the mid glory: he, when near to die, 
Was given communion with the Crucified,— 
Such, that the Master’s very wounds were stamp’d 
Upon his flesh; and, from the agony 
Which thrill’d through body and soul in that embrace, 


Learn that the flame of the Everlasting Love 
Doth burn ere it transform... . 


Though Cardinal Newman was the one swallow that did make a 
“ Spring,” he did not consciously form a new literary movement. 
That was, as F'r. Alexander points out in his study of the Catholic 
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Interary Revival, the work of artists like De Vere, 
The __ Pattmore and others who, following him, “ applied the 
Catholic inner connotations of his decision to letters, especially 
Literary to poetry.” Actually, however, Kenelm Digby (1800- 
Revival 1880) was doing literary work in the Church a full 

decade before Newman’s conversion. His half-poem, 
half-history, the Mores Catholict (1831-1840), in which full 
tribute is paid to the Franciscan traditions of the Middle Ages, 
helped to show to his contemporaries that religion was really the 
soul of romance, and its intimate acquaintance with the pageant 
of those Catholic Ages was heavily drawn upon by future Catho- 
lice artists. And, while it is true that Fr. F. W. Faber (1814- 
1863) as an Anglican had already come into contact with the 
Franciscans on the Continent, Kenelm Henry Digby succeeded in 
correcting his view of them by directing him to the sources of the 
Franciscan story. Fr. Faber’s translation of Chalippe’s Life of 
Sait Francis antedated by three years Karl Hase’s important 
Franz von Assist (1850), which Seton is inclined to take as the 
starting point of the Franciscan literary movement. The book’s 
importance in the Catholic Revival has not received the attention 
it deserves, possibly because it was soon overshadowed by the 
masterly translation of one of the best known and appealing of all 
sources of Franciscan history, the inimitable Fioretti. This first 
English translation of this source-book, so far as I know, was made 
by Henry Cardinal Manning (1808-1892). It would be difficult 
if not impossible, to overstress its influence on Catholic literature, 
especially of this period. 

It is no wonder, then, that the Third Order of St. Francis in 
England, inspired by these contacts with the Franciscan past no 
less than by the splendid work of the friars who with the Capuchin 
Franciscan Fathers succeeded by 1853 in establishing themselves 
in Great Britain, reads like a Who’s Who of the Catholic Literary 
Revival—Cardinals Newman, Manning and Vaughan who before 
his elevation to the cardinalate was appointed the Commissary 
General of the tertiaries in 1857; Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
Father Faber, Coventry Patmore, Francis Thompson, to mention 
only a few of the more distinguished members. 

But as always, Franciscanism inspired not only the actions of 
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men but also their inmost creative thoughts. English Catholicism 
is remarkable not only for the number of its tertiary-poets but also 
for what is more significant, the quality of their 
Franciscan lives and creations. Among the first in point of time 
Inspiration was Aubrey de Vere (1814-1902). He was a con- 
vert to the Faith from the “religion” of the Ro- 
mantics, and after his conversion retained his old intimacy with 
the literary folk of the Wordsworthian school. He alludes to the 
motives of his new vision in the preface to the May Carols, seeing 
Catholicism at once as “a theological truth and as a lwing power, 
reigning among the humanities and renewing the affections and 
imagination of men.” Of St. Francis’ patronage by the Romantics 
he sang wisely: 
The hero in the saint the crowd can honor, 
The saint at best forgive, 


but far from regretting the saint in Francis, the poet strived to 
imitate him in the Third Order. Of his strictly Franciscan 
literary productions, we have his free and rhythmic translation of 
the Fioretti which is among the most exquisitely executed and 
original made in any modern language. The fiorette of Saint 
Francis and Perfect Joy particularly deserves the space it has 
received in Catholic anthologies. 

Coventry Patmore’s (1823-1896) religious and literary back- 
ground prior to his conversion in 1862 was similar to De Vere’s. 
He was, however, more spiritual and original than the latter. 

These qualities are best exemplified in his Angel in 
Coventry the House and its Catholic sequel The Unknown 
Patmore Hros which have earned for him the title of the 

poet of the Sacrament of Marriage. For what he 
here sings is the Catholic theology of love and marriage, as 
daring in conception and spiritual in content as Francis’ espousal 
of Lady Poverty; both, indeed, saw the one great reality of life 
to be the love of God, to which all other loves are tributary. 
This kinship between human love and the heavenly thing, whose 
expression aroused so much surprise among Patmore’s contem- 
poraries, had already, says Blanche Mary Kelly, “been put in 
writing by Friar Thomas of Hales, Richard Rolle and many 
another, except that when they wrote this language was still 
‘understanded of the people,’ whereas by Patmore’s time it had 
become an esoteric tongue.” (Well of English, p. 279.) 
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Patmore’s ideas on the function of the poet are equally old and 
new, and are analyzed in his prose writings to which, as in some 
measure to his poetry, justice has not yet been done. Father 
Calvert Alexander says that Patmore laid “the deep foundation 
of modern Catholic aesthetic.” ** But his theory of the experience 
of beauty is only the distant echo of the voice of the composer of 
the hymn called The Canticle of the Sun. Its modern manifesto 
is contained in these words of Patmore’s essay on Love and 
Poetry: 

The greatest of all the functions (of the poet) is to aid in his readers 


the fulfillment of the ery, which is that of nature as well as religion, ‘ Let 
not my heart forget the things mine eyes have seen,’ 


After this, his wish to. be buried in the rough habit of the Fran- 
ciscans in Lymyngton Churchyard cannot be dismissed as only a 
poet’s dramatic gesture. 

The link unifying the first two phases of the Catholic Literary 
Revival was Alice Meynell (1850-1922). She succeeded in im- 

pressing upon its representatives several characteristics 
Alice which the movement has never lost. She felt and in- 
Maynell spired others to feel that the Catholic artist must be 
religious, characterized by a deep personal holiness and 
acquainted with the best of contemporary humanism that he might 


as in right, 
Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel-tree. 


Alice Meynell, however, was a poet in her own right. Though her 
song is ordered in emotion and flight, it is always marked by a 
practical mysticism and lyricism that sings more to the heart than 
to the head. Her Lady Poverty is restained in tone, but poems 
like Christ in the Universe achieve distinction as evidence of her 
sacramental vision of the world. Here is one of its moving stanzas: 
Of His earth-visiting feet 
None knows the secret, cherished, perilous, 


The terrible, shamefast, frightened, whispered, sweet, 
Heart-shattering secret of His way with us. 


If Alice Meynell is the central figure of this phase of the 
Literary Revival, Francis Thompson (1859-1907) 
is its greatest genius. His name and legacy he took 
from, 


Francis 
Thompson 


39 The Catholic Literary Revival, Milwaukee, 1935, p. 68. 
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The Assisian, who kept plighted faith to three, 
To Song, to Sanctitude, and Poverty. 


Like the Assisian his poetry is made of the stuff of his life. No 
better combination of the religious and romantic nature of the 
Saint could possibly be imagined than is to be found in the life 
and in the poetry of Thompson. His long living with Lady 
Poverty in the slums of “ Darkest England” did not warp his 
romantic outlook but rather helped him to plant the more deeply 
its spiritual roots. He never forgot the experience of the nights 


when: 
Forlorn, and faint, and stark 
I had endured through watches of the dark 
The abashless inquisition of each star, 
Yea, and the outcast mark 
Of all these heavenly passers’ scrutiny. 


and kept a lifelong interest in the miserable inhabitants of 
“ Darkest England” as he called the slums of London, pointed 
them out to his fellow-tertiaries as a challenge to their ideals and 
tried to shame them into action by reminding them of the good 
work done there by the Salvation Army, “a caricature of the 
Franciscans.” He was undoubtedly one of the most militant and 
outspoken of all the tertiaries of the period. 

His religious romanticism, appropriately enough, was developed 
under the influence of the Franciscans, when he retired to the 
Capuchin friary at Pantasaph in North Wales. Here he wrote his 
last volume of poetry, New Poems, in 1897, and laid the founda- 
tions of his reputation as “ the poetic sacristan of the Lord.” For 
during his residence with the Capuchins, “ the bearded counsel- 
lors of God,” he was introduced to the beauties and transcendental 
meaning of the Church’s liturgy, which supplied him with the 
basis of many of his greatest poems, especially his Hound of 
Heaven. 

His joy in the Lord is at once the topic and temper of all his 
songs: all Creation and its Creator received his graceful salutes. 
Not only of nature does he sing but chiefly of Nature’s God: 
for to him as to his patron saint, nature and God were inextricably 
bound. He prefers to chant of Nature in the spirit of the creator 
of the Canticle because, 


Not Shelley, nor Wordsworth himself ever drew so near to the heart of 
nature as did the Seraph of Assisi, who was so close to the heart of God. 
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He would be more than the poet of the return to Nature, he would 
be “the poet of the return to God.” If the poets of the return to 
Nature admired nature, he regarded nature as a living symbol of 
God Himself. With this vision, he ranges all creation. To the 
Setting Sun he says: 

Thou art of Him a type memorial. 


Like Him thou hangs’t in dreadful pomp of blood 
Upon the Western rood, 


while the comparison drawn in the Orient Ode between day and 
the Benediction service, with its daring application of liturgy to 
the interpretation of nature, is a poet’s and saint’s attempt to 
grasp the mystery of the Incarnation: 


O Salutaris Hostia 

Quae coeli pandis ostium, 
Through breached ramparts, a 
Divine assaulter, art thou come— 


But the supreme originality, the regal beauty and the truly Fran- 
ciscan ecstasy of the return to God, is nowhere better exemplified 
than in the Hound of Heaven, the record of his chase which, as 
his Muse Alice Meynell noted, “‘ ended in a divine embrace,” 


Whom wilt thou find to love ingnoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 

All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come! 


However different in tone and depth from Thompson’s, the 
poetry of Katherine Tynan (Hinkson) may appear, the source of 
their inspiration is the same. Many of her tender spontaneous 

lyrics are “ gentle Franciscan sermons ”’: love, nature, 
Katherine patriotism and God, all things great and small are 
Tynan lit up with the same courtesy and diligence. Her 

poetry is one of the reasons for the observation that 
Trish literature has always, been Franciscan, even before St. 
Francis. The happy union of these two outlooks on life is nowhere 
seen to better advantage than in her poetry. Katherine Bregy, one 
of our most discerning Catholic critics, noted this native Fran- 
ciscanism in her first published book of verse, Louise de Valliere 


10 
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(which appeared in 1885, when she was twenty-three), saying 
that it gave “ prophecy of the Franciscan sympathies which have 
animated so much of her later work.” *° Her gentle lyrics, like 
St. Francis to the Birds, Cor Dulce, Sheep and Lambs, Of St. 
Francis and the Ass, and her Garden (a lyric breath not unworthy 
of Francis, le jongleur de Dieu—Bregy ) seem to be versified pages 
of the Fiorettr. 
Joseph Plunkett (1887-1916) is another Irish poet of this 
tradition. In Fr. James’ judgment no other poet has 
Joseph so epitomized the Franciscan vision of life as Plunkett 
Plunkett has done in these lines from his: I See His Blood 
upon the Rose, 
I see His blood upon the rose 
And in the stars the glory of His eyes, 


His body gleams amid eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the skies. 


I see His face in every flower; 

The thunder and the singing of the birds 
Are but His voice—and carven by His power 
Rocks are His written words. 


All pathways by His feet are worn, 

His strong heart stirs the ever-beating sea, 

His crown of thorns is twined with every thorn, 
His cross is every tree. 


Unfortunately for the American Catholic Literary Movement 
there was no one of position and temperament capable of focussing 
and inspiring the scattered literary forces of the Church during 

this period. The one person, possibly fit for such 
Literary a role, Louise Imogen Guiney (1861-1920), pre- 
Movement ferred to live in England, where she enjoyed the 
in America friendship of Alice Meynell, Katherine Tynan and 

the other members of the Meynell group. She also 
shared their interest and the quality of their attachment to things 
Franciscan. Her poems of a Franciscan motif are as high-hearted 
as any of her better known lyrics; her St. Francis Endeth His 
Sermon, a poem of rare beauty and sincere conviction, shows her 
extreme tenderness for animals which sometimes goes to excess. 
She also made a beautiful translation of the Fioretti which, alas, 
was never published and remains in manuscript. 

The first American Catholic to achieve wide popularity was the 


40 Poets and Pilgrims, New York, 1925, p. 123, 
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“ Poet-Priest of the South,” Father Abram Ryan (1839-1886). 
But it was as the composer of poems like The Conquered Banner, 

one of the finest of American patriotic songs, that 
The he achieved his distinction. The plain but resonant 
“Poet — stanzas of the Song of the Mystic and his simpler verses 
Priest’? of devotion reveal another facet of his talent, a quiet 

mysticism developed as a tertiary. Some intimate self- 
appraisal is contained in one of his last poems, The Poet Priest in 
which he pictures himself amid the admiration of the people as 
“strangely alone,” 


Is it a Stole he wears?—or mayhap a shroud— 
No matter which, his spirit maketh moan; 


He seemeth rather to kneel in lowly prayer 

Than lift his head aloft amid the Grand: 

The breath of fame is sweet—but far more sweet 
Is the breath of Him who lives within my heart. 


Finally, in the Lent of 1886 after a retreat with the friars at 
Louisville, Fr. Ryan undertook to 


Walk down the Valley of Silence— 
Down the dim, voiceless valley—alone! ‘+ 


With Father John Bannister Tabb (1845-1909) the Catholic 
spirit in America found expression in lovable form. His life was 
simple, and spent in the routine of the priesthood or in teaching 

the rules of rhetoric. But Fr. Tabb was a consummate 
Father artist: his work is not artificial or hard, but tender, and 
Tabb his verbum abbreviatum is distinguished by mystical 

insight and metrical skill. His intuitive sympathy with 
nature is a ‘“‘ Franciscan sympathy,” as George N. Schuster points 
out,*? and evident in pieces like The Shell, The Flowers, The 
Haunted Moon and others. He is a religious and Franciscan poet 
not by virtue of his themes but more characteristically by virtue 
of the methods he used in the presentation of subjects both of the 
natural and moral order. He saw mysticism not as the contrary 
but as the remedy and complement of aestheticism. ‘This vision 
of life he summed up in the quatrain, Nature: 


41 Of, Fr. Hyacinth Blocker’s account of the last days of this poet-tertiary, 


“St. Anthony Messenger,” Feb., 1928. __ 
42 Oatholic Spirit in Modern English Literature, 1922, p. 307 (New York). 
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It is His garment; and to them 
Who touch in faith its utmost hem 
He turning, says again, I see 
That virtue hath gone out of me. 


Tn a lighter mood but in the same spirit is his Brother Ass and St. 
Francis, a delightful commentary and paraphrase of Francis 
Thompson’s serious essay on Health and Holiness, a Study of the 
Relations between Brother Ass, the Body, and His Rider, the Soul, 
in which St. Francis and Brother Ass exchange opinions as 


follows: 
It came to pass 
That “ Brother Ass” 
(As he his body named), 
Unto the Saint 
Thus made complaint: 
“T am unjustly blamed.” 


To this complaint 

The lowly Saint 

In tears replied, “ Alas 

If so it be, 

God punish me 

And bless thee, Brother Ass.” 


One of the most pleasing personalities of American Catholic 
literature was Maurice Francis Egan (1852-1924), poet, lecturer, 
diplomat and tertiary. He contributed much to the promotion 

of the modern cultus of St. Francis. As a young pro- 
Egan fessor at the Catholic University of America he lectured 

on the life and poetry of St. Francis and later developed 
this theme into his charming Everybody's St. Francis (1912). 
Its suggestive title points to Egan’s conception of Francis’ signifi- 
cance; he carried this idea into action by word and deed as a 
tertiary, as an examination of the Report of the First National 
Third Order Convention, held in Chicago in 1921, attests. Wit- 
ness especially his paper there on Francis of Assist, Saint and 
Poet. He calls Francis “ the new savior of Christendom, the first 
poet of Italy, the most effective reformer the world ever saw, the 
little child of God.” Egan’s autobiography was rightly called 
Recollections of a Happy LInfe. | 

The wide popularity of Egan’s St. Francis indicated that Francis 
was rapidly becoming Hverybody’s Saint. It also marked a develop- 
ment in one of the most important branches of the Literary Re- 
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vival, that of hagiography. In 1912, appeared the 
Fr. Cuthbert, late Fr. Cuthbert’s magnificent Saint Francis of 
O.F.M.Cap. Assisi, which at once took its place in both Fran- 
ciscan and general Catholic bibliography. The 
critical importance of this book is first rate; it proved that the 
St. Francis of the Sabatier tradition was not the real St. Francis 
of the historical documents to which the Protestant writer and his 
school turned as the final court of appeals. At the same time, so 
gracefully did it satisfy the demands of both scholarship and art 
that the historian of the modern Catholic Literary Revival, Fr. 
Calvert Alexander, recognizes it as a signal contribution to this 
genre of Catholic literature. Fr. Cuthbert’s other works sustained 
the high standards set by his Saint Francis, and enhanced his 
reputation as one of the most distinctive Franciscan writers of the 
Catholie Literary Revival. 

A somewhat similar if not as wide recognition was achieved by 
Archbishop Pascal Robinson’s studies of Franciscan history. An- 
other American friar, Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M., deserves 

separate mention here for his valuable contributions 
Zephyrin to Catholic and American scholarship by his writ- 
Engelhardt ings on the great missionary activities of the early 

Spanish friars in the Southwest. The documenta- 
tion of the history of the pioneer-friars of America has also 
brought forth abundant fruit in the more creative works of other 
Catholic writers, like Agnes Repplier. 

It was the realization of the potentialities of the Franciscan 
message that prompted George N. Schuster, in 1922, to the pre- 
diction that, while, “ Saint Francis’ influence, particularly, in our 
own time, has been great .. . no spiritual interest in our time is 
more hopeful for the future of Catholic letters than the growing 
love for the Franciscan mood.” ** 

This prediction fulfilled itself even while in the making. In 

1923 there appeared a brilliant study of St. Mrances 
Chesterton’s of Assisi by a recent convert to Catholicism, pos- 
St.Francis sibly the greatest since Newman, Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton (1874-1936). 

Tt was not a mere coincidence that the interpretive study of the 
Saint followed so soon after the author’s conversion for there 
seems to be an unmistakable connection between the two. For, 
although Chesterton had as early as 1908 in his Orthodoxy dis- 


“3 [bid., p. 234. 
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covered that his private heresy was really and only Christianity, 
the final step did not take place until he realized that his ideal of 
romantic orthodoxy was unpracticable except in the Church that 
produced a Saint Francis. Thus it was that St. Francis both gave 
him his first glimpse of the distant scene and escorted him along 
the road to Rome, as he himself confesses in the preface to his 
St. Francis of Assisv: 

His figure (St. Francis’) stands on a sort of bridge connecting my boyhood 


with my conversion to many other things; for the.romance of his religion 
had penetrated even the rationalism of that vague Victorian time. 


St. Francis was, in his own phrase, “ the mirror of Christ ” which 
finally helped him to see the Light that is Christ. 

That is the reason why Florence Gilmore in a review of the 
biography could call it “ the fruit of a life-long love for his saint, 
and of the new-found joy of being at home in the Church which 
nurtured his hero.” *“* For the book is not only the biography of 
St. Francis but also in a large degree the spiritual autobiography 
of G. K. Chesterton. All that is best and most characteristic of 
G. K. Chesterton is at its best in this book: his deep spirituality, 
his charitable humor, his illuminating paradoxes, his enthusiasm 
for all that is good and brave and Christian. Chesterton, the last 
Crusader, is also most gallant here for the book was not written 
with any apologetical purpose in mind but only “in so far as he 
himself had the experience, to lead others along the road to a 
Catholic understanding of St. Francis.” He is defending his own 
ideals of religion when he defends Francis from his rationalistic 
patrons; it would be difficult to find a more devastating and at the 
same time a more courteous and Franciscan epigram than the one 
directed against the Anglican, Dr. Barnes, who objected to the 
saint’s unhygienic courtesy towards the lower forms of life: 

If Brother Francis pardoned Brother Flea, 
There still seems needs of such charity, 
Seeing he is, for all his gay good-will, 
Bitten by funny little creatures still. 

Chesterton’s whole life, we know, was a crusade carried on in 
the spirit of St. Francis, nonetheless effective because carried on 
with charity toward all and malice toward none. If Chesterton’s 
Saint Francis is the sole work considered here, it is not because 
it is the only one so qualified but because it is one of his finest 
biographical studies and a summary of those characteristics of his 


ae America, Aug. 9, 1924. 
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developed and applied in his later Catholic works. It ranks with 
the most literary and greatest biographies of English literature. 

If Chesterton is the greatest individual influence on Catholic 
literature since Newman, it is well to remember that the influence 
he brought to bear on it is Franciscan in origin, mood and 
inspiration. 

Chesterton’s book appeared before the memorable seventh cen- 
tenary of the death of St. Francis which the world at large cele- 
brated in 1926. To say that this cireumstance is additional proof 
of the spontaneity and sincerity of Chesterton’s work does not 
mean that the literary tributes which Francis then received were 
of questionable sincerity. Few centenaries can claim anything 
approaching the cordiality, the importance, the world-wide and 
class-wide character, breadth and variety of appeal in the litera- 
ture which this commemoration produced. This was fulfillment, 
with a vengeance of Schuster’s prophecy. The names of the con- 
tributors to this great Pestschrift—Chesterton, Belloc, Fr. Martin- 
dale, S.J., Helen Parry Ded, Agnes Repplier, Michael Williams, 
Thomas Walsh,—to mention only a few—sound like the roll-call 
of the Catholic Literary Resurgence. 

It is impossible in this survey to pay particular attention to 
every Catholic man of letters in whom the influence of Fran- 
ciscanism may be detected; this is even more apparent with con- 
temporary Catholic literature where, thanks partly to Chesterton, 
the Franciscan vision of life is once again guiding and inspiring 
the beautiful and true expression of life that is literature. It is 
sufficient to recall the Sing to the Sun, by Lucille Borden; A 
Watch in the Night by Helen C. White; and the popular stories of 
Cecily Hallack whose characters invariably find courage “ under 
the warm garment of Franciscan charity.” But not only in the 
novel, in real life, too, is the Franciscan message asserting itself; 
the social and cultural ideals of Franciscanism are receiving wider 
and more practical attention, while the literature of this move- 
ment resounds as never before with the name of the Poverello. 
While the literature of “social significance” is comparatively 
scanty, the patron saint of Catholic Action has already come into 
his own. One of his champions is Peter Maurin, in whose Hasy 
Essays can be found the strongest literary expression of the appeal 
of the Little Poor Man: 


St. Francis thought 
that to choose to be poor 
is just as good 
as if one should marry 
the most beautiful girl in the world. 
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We seem to think 
that poor people 
are social nuisances 
and not the Ambassadors of God. 


We seem to think 
that Lady Poverty 
is an ugly girl: 
not the beauty 
that Saint Francis of Assisi 
says she is. 


And because we think so, 
we refuse to feed the poor 
with our superfluous goods 
and let the politicians 
feed the poor 
by going around 
like pickpockets, 
robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, 
and feeding the poor 
by soaking the rich.” 


The Hasy Essays may not compare in literary value with many 
of the works discussed in the course of this paper; they are, how- 
ever, an original and timely proof of the continuity, vitality and 
significance of the influence of Franciscanism on Catholic life and 
thought. 


DISCUSSION. 


FR. VINCENT KACZOROWSKI, O.M.C.:—Friar Henry’s paper is, indeed, 
more a historical sketch tempered with critical observations than a critical 
survey in itself. Even so it is deserving of careful attention, especially since 

there has been so little written on the subject of Francis- 
A canism in Hnglish literature. What Frederick Ozanam with 
Désiderat his critical acumen has done for Italian literature for the 
esideratum time immediately following St. Francis is still a desideratum 
for English literature and the literature of other nations as 
well, Franciscanism was and is capable of inspiring the same high quality 
of prose and poetry in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as it did in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth. 

In speaking of the Influence of Franciscanism in Catholic English literature 
Fr. Henry has not chosen to be too explicit on the definition of Franciscanism. 
Rather, he lets his audience gather that implication from his analysis and 
comments on the different works he considers. The conclusion arrived at by 
the writer of this discussion would define Franciscanism as that profoundly 
religious, full-of-the love of God outlook upon the world and men, and the joy 
of life flowing from that outlook. This together with the truly Franciscan love 
of sincerity, of the real and the concrete, influenced and even transformed the 
cold and crude literature of the centuries following St. Francis (not only 
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English, but the literature of all nations) into something wonderfully alive 
and feeling. 

In the course of his paper, Fr. Henry alluded to the Influence of Francis- 
canism upon English Drama. This influence can well be summarized by the 
words of Richard Howlett (Monwmenta Francescana, vol. I, xxiii), who gives a 

pertinent reference to chapter and verse for his statement: “In 

Quoting organizing and acting miracle plays, the Franciscan Friars took a 

Richard decided lead, and so far was it reckoned in late times one of the 

recognized callings of the Order that the corporation registers of 

Howlett York tell us that in 1426 William Melton, one of the Order of 

Friars Minor, “ Professor of Holy Pageantry and a most famous 

preacher of the word of God” made arrangements respecting the Corpus 
Christi play in that city, evidently as manager of the performance.” 

It is admitted that the dramatic preaching of the friars in the vernacular 
was undoubtedly one of the causes of the origin of drama and exercised an 
important influence upon literature in general. 

What has been said of Catholic English literature is typical and perhaps 
even more true of other nations. I choose Poland for an example because it 
was an Englishman, Fr. Martindale, S.J., certainly not unduly partial to either 

Ireland or Poland, who has remarked upon the similarity in 
Polish the history of those lands: their firm adherence to the Faith, 

their suffering and martyrdom. Yet another Englishman, G. K. 

Literature (Chesterton himself says: “ No one who has seen the great church 

in Cracow, which is associated with the Franciscan Order, can 
fail to feel something of the unique character of that Order as an incident in 
history, and something of aptness in its relation to the solitary destiny and 
the strange story of that land.” Although Poland was so recently in the 
limelight, the world knows compare tively little of its literature and literateurs 
with the exception perhaps of its two Nobel prize winners, Sienkiewicz and 
Reymont. It is quite true, however, that the Franciscan friars stood beside the 
cradle of Polish literature. The friars were among the first to preach in the 
vernacular in Poland; their influence is clearly seen in the devotion of that 
country to the Blessed Virgin. As a matter of fact, the first literary composi- 
tions of Poland were hymns to Our Lady. 

In recent times, that is from the latter half of the nineteenth century, the 
work of Ozanam and other French monographs and studies aroused an even 
more pronounced interest in Franciscanism among the Poles, Poets, prose- 

writers, romancers, all show the influence of Franciscanism, in 

i their ideals. 

Universal Indeed, the influence of St. Francis has been universal and 
Influence jn mense. Literature sometimes the guiding light, sometimes the 

reflection of life, proves that the ideals of St. Francis: love of 
nature and nature’s God, the evangelical “ misereor super turbas,” a brother- 
hood in Christ, and a true love for Lady Poverty have brought about a revival 

istianity. 

: if we can dete a faint trace of verbalism in the literature of today, a 
return to Franciscan sincerity, reality and love of the concrete is called for. 
And that which has fashioned Franciscan piety, Franciscan religious life, 
Franciscan mysticism; which has created a Franciscan philosophy _and 
theology; which has informed Franciscan preaching, will be a continued living 


inspiration. 


FR. MARION HABIG, O.F.M.:—Not only upon Catholic but also upon 
non-Catholic English literature has Franciscanism exercised considerable 
influence, particularly in our own day. This is true especially of British 
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writers. St. Francis is held in high esteem ee aa 
. Anglicans; and the British Society of Franciscan Studies has 
Non-Catholic (as long time showed an interead in Franciscan subjects 
Interest in which really put Catholics and even Franciscans to shame. 
St. Francis But also here in the United States there have been writers 
of note who busied themselves with Franciscan topics. Vida 
Dutton Scudder, for instance, is the author of Brother John 
(1931), a story about the first Franciscans, and of The Franciscan Adventure 
(1931), a work on the first hundred years of the Franciscan order. Only 
recently was published a book of classic style on St. Francis, In the Steps of 
St. Francis, by E. Raymond, who styles himself a “heretic”? but comes very 
close to an understanding of the real St. Francis. The only thing with which 
we can find fault is the fact that he does not always perfectly grasp the 
supernatural elements involved in the life of the Poverello, and is unable to 
see the Church in its beneficient influence on the Franciscan movement. Dr. 
Ray C. Petry of Duke University is preparing for publication a work on 
St. Francis’ Ideal of Poverty. In the Duke School of Religion Bulletin (May, 
1939), he had an excellent article on the importance of St. Francis’ example 
of renunciation for our own day. 
Nor should we forget our own confréres who have gained a place of distinc- 
tion in the field of literature as an art. There are the numerous 
Our Own writings of Father Isidore O’Brien, the two beautiful books of 
Contre Father Valentine Long, They Have Seen His Star and Not on 

OniTereS Bread Alone, the book of poems by Fray Angelico Chavez and 
his new book of prose poems, New Mewico Triptych, and not a 
few other works by friars which may be classified as literature. 

In this connection I would like to call your attention also to two works 
which are in some measure an answer to Very Rev. Fr. Theodosius Foley’s 
request of last year for Franciscan hagiography: The Poverello’s Round Table 
by Sister Aquinas Barth of the College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill., and 
Seraphic Days edited from a Friar’s Manuscript by Father Sebastian Erbacher 
of Duns Scotus College. 


FR. CLAUDE VOGEL, O.F.M.Cap.:—The destruction of great numbers of 
precious yolumes in the recent burning of the library of Louvain and the 
possibility of the destruction of still more should the war continue, makes 
particularly interesting the project now under way at the library of St. 
Bonaventure’s College, Allegany, N. Y. The following item appeared in the 
Olean Times of June 6, 1940: 

*'The college librarian the Rev. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., states that St. 
Bonaventure has arranged to acquire a microfilm library of 26,143 volumes, 

products of the printing press from the time that the first 
A Microfilm book was printed in English, in 1474, to 1640, a span of 
Tih almost two hundred years. 

1brary The completion of this microfilm library was to have 
occupied three years’ time but it is now estimated that it 
will take another year. Already 200,000 pages of the books have been photo- 
graphed and these will be available at St. Bonaventure library before the 
college re-opens on September 17. The work is being done in England and the 
conditions in that country due to the war may interfere with the completion 
of the task. 

The volumes being microfilmed represent many millions of dollars where 
their value can be estimated, although many of them are considered priceless. 

The pages of the books are reproduced upon the reels of film and they are 
shown full size and clearly readable upon the screen of a reading machine. 
The college library is already equipped with the reading machine which was 
installed by Father Irenaeus last year.” 


LITERATURE AND MORALITY: A 
PREFATORY ESSAY 


Fr. Jerome Kosezt, O.F.M.Cap. 


INTRODUCTION 


As the above subtitle, Prefatory Essay, indicates, the following 
pages will be an attempt at supplying source material, a few 
suggestions and an attitude for further elaboration. All of it may 
lead toward an eventual solution of the rather bewildering prob- 
lem: what is the literary artist’s and the critic’s obligation to 
morality when evil is used as a theme? 

Before attempting an appraisal of several modern critical tem- 
pers and the traditional as well as the neo-humanist views, and 
before making any effort to form a synthesis of the latter two, 

it seems imperative that several prolegomena—in 
Prolegomena some cases necessary, and in others arbitrary 

assumptions, be stated, for it is in the light of 
these that we might arrive at a working solution. Thus: 


I. Literature is almost everything that the traditional critics 
claim for it: 


1. an artistic representation or reflection of life,—ex- 
pressing, illuminating, interpreting it. It is not 
to be identified with philosophy, but it is very 
often impregnated with philosophic thought. It 
is not the same as logic or metaphysics or ethics, 
but it cannot subsist without some sort of logic, 
metaphysics, and ethics as its bases. 

2. a record of a common way of life or culture (in- 
volving genetic, environmental, occupational, and 
psychological factors) ; 

8. a criticism of life; * 


1 By no means should we permit ourselves to be carried away by the sense 
in which Matthew Arnold uses the word “criticism” when he amplified it: 
“More and more mankind will discover that we have to turn to poetry to 
interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain us. Without poetry, our science 
will appear incomplete; and most of what now passes with us for religion and 
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4, at times an expression of racial, provincial, group, 
or individual ideals,—none of these, however, in 
the deterministic sense of Hegel-Taine milieu 
concept ; 

5. it may even include that extemporate, nostalgic, 
problemless, vicarious dreaming known as e¢scapist 
literature.” 


II. As an art literature imitates (the Aristotelian pipnos) 
nature’s creative processes. That is to say, by the use 
of imagination the artist concretizes the universal con- 
cepts or perceptions and feelings.* 


III. Literature is both representative (objectum materiale) 
and interpretative (objectwm formale), or, is engaged 
with the expression of objective and subjective elements. 

IV. Literature in its content and in its genres may be both 
traditional or classic as well as contemporary (either 
oral and floating or written and “ fossilized ”). 


V. As an art literature’s prime purpose is to give pleasure 
and its secondary function consists in instruction.* (The 
Sydney vs Jonson vs Dryden vs Boileau controversy 
um re the priority of these two functions need not con- 
cern us here.) 


VI. Hypothetically only, literature as “pure art” should 
excite impersonal emotion in the reader. It is possible 
to conceive im vacuo of a piece of literature completely 
shorn of any directive, inquisitive, acquisitive, or prag- 
matic implications. Actually, however, that literary 
work is best in which the writer has as much as possible 
depersonalized himself. 


VII. When consonant with the human nature of its creator 
and of those for whom it is intended literature best 


philosophy will be replaced by poetry.” See also Terence Connolly, S.J., 
“Matthew Arnold: Critic,” Thought, Vol. IX, no. 2, September, 1934, pp. 
193-205. 

2Vd. Kdith Hamilton, “Literature of Escape,” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Vol. XV, no. 6, Dec. 5, 1936, pp. 30-33. 

* Vd. John Sparrow, Sense and Poetry, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1934, p. ix; also John Galsworthy, The Inn of Tranquillity, New York, 
Scribners, 1912, pp. 189-202. 

‘Vd. Albert J. Steiss, “ Outline of a Philosophy of Art,” The Thomist, Vol. 
II, no. 1, Jan., 1940, p. 55; also, Hugh McCarron, Realization, New York, 
Sheed & Ward, 1937, p. 7. 
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achieves its end when it approaches a happy blend or 
ratio between the thought and the emotional elements.® 


VIII. Literature’s most sublime theme concerns the “ ways of 
God toward men,” and its least noble matter deals with 
the inhumanities of man; man’s conflicts as well as 
amicable relations with his fellows, himself, and his 
environment, with their endless ramifications and vicis- 
situdes, form the intermediate bulk of comic and tragic 
subjects with which the literary artist is concerned. 

IX. The throbbing pulse of the whole problem will be felt 
in the recognition of the fact that literature as any other 
of the arts is a hwman product, and as such is subject 
to ethical standards. Literature can claim no moral 
autonomy, for its creator, too, is a human being, a social 
creature. He is subject, as well as his fellows for whose 
entertainment or instruction he has written, to the laws 
of nature, conscience, and revelation. Accordingly, in 
the final analysis, as in the discernment of the rightness 
or wrongness or indifference of any human act, the 
object of that act, its circumstances, and above all the 
motivation or the intention of the writer are matters of 
grave importance. 


X. There are three possible approaches and motivations at 
the disposal of the writer, namely: 


1. To portray life as it ought to be. In so doing he 
will apply ethical tests, right or wrong, idealisti- 
cally or pessimistically or with varying gradations 
of either method, to the conduct of his characters. 
In any case he will be a reformer, perhaps with 
an axe to grind, and the honest critic will approve 
or censure him accordingly. 

2. To portray life as he thinks it is,—life with its 
good and evil, temptations, struggles, failures and 
successes, happiness and suffering. This method 
is presumably objective and reportorial. Again, 

the work will be evaluated in accordance with the 
degrees of accuracy and fidelity with which the 
author told the truth. In his portrayals, however, 


5 Vd. Elizabeth Drew, “ The Trouble with Modern Poetry,” Saturday Review 
of Literature, Vol. XIV, no. 4, May 23, 1936, pp. 3-5. 
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the writer will ever be running the risk of per- 
mitting his biases or prejudices to enter the 
narrative. 


8. To portray only those things about life which the 
public desires and in the way in which his audi- 
ence wants it to be done.® 


These platitudes, if you will, are levelled against the protago- 
nists of literary criteria imbued in whole or in part with one or 
several of the following life-philosophies: 1. the expressionistic, 

amoralistic, liberalistic; 2. the naturalistic, futil- 
Baneful Life— istic, materialistic; 3. the frankly decadent and 
Philosophies the occultistic; 4. the proletarian or Marxist. 

All of these tendencies are baneful influences on 
current literature. 

This paper will not be given over wholly to a negative point of 
view. An effort here and there will be made to reconcile several 
seemingly irreconcilable opinions. In some respects, however, 
there will be no such attempts at compromise. It might be advis- 
able to grapple with a few such items immediately. 

In the first place there is not, or, at any rate, should not be such 
a thing as a literary art free from moral implications. That initial 
outburst of dogmatism derives from two statements—one made at 
the beginning of the Christian Eta and the other in our day. St. 
John unequivocally uttered the first: 

. believe not every spirit, but try the spirits if they be of God: be- 
cause many false prophets are gone out into the world. By this ig the 
spirit of God known. Every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ is 


come in the flesh, is of God. And every spirit which dissolveth, is not of 
God. . . . By this we know the spirit of truth, and the spirit of error.” 


And the second was written by a non-Catholic who was unques- 
tionably aware of at least something implied in the foregoing 
when he wrote: 


You ask me for a new test—or rather for a new expression of the one 
test—that separates literature from the mass of stuff which is not liter- 
ature. I will give you a test that will startle you: literature is the ex- 
pression, through the aesthetic medium of words, of the dogmag of the 
Catholic Church, and that which in any way is out of harmony with 
these dogmas is not literature, 


° Of. W. L. Courtney, Old Saws and Modern Instances, New York, Dutton, 
1918, p. 161. 
7 Kirst Epistle, IV, 1-3, 6. 
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. . . But I tell you that unless you have assimilated the final dogmas— 
the eternal truths upon which those things rest, consciously if you please, 
but subconsciously of necessity, you can never write literature, however 
clever and amusing you may be. Think of it, and you will see that from 
the literary standpoint, Catholic dogma is merely the witness, under a 
special symbolism, of the enduring facts of human nature and the uni- 
verse; it is merely the voice that tells us distinctly that man is not the 
creature of the drawing room and the Stock Exchange, but a lonely awful 
soul confronted by the source of all souls, and you will realize that to 


make literature it is necessary to be, at all events, subconsciously a 
Catholic.® 


Secondly, there will occur again and again a disregard for sev- 
eral galvanized partitions into which some of our ideas have been 
huddled. For instance, there is Matthew Arnold’s use of the 
famous distinction between the Hellenic and Hebraic motifs in 


life and art. He believed that they are in some sense rivals. He 
wrote in part: 


. . . The governing idea of Hellenism is spontaneity of consciousness: 
that of Hebraism, strictness of conscience.® 


Those two forces, no doubt, exist. It is unfair, however, to the 
genius of the two peoples and especially to their literary de- 
scendants and imitators generally to regard them as antagonistic 
or singly operative to the exclusion of the other. Even a super- 
ficial examination of either Greek or Hebraic literature will un- 
cover not only casual admixtures or intercalations of the sup- 
posedly converse spirit but rather a felicitous blending of the two. 
The book of Ruth, the drama of Job, the artistry and content of 
the Psalms have exquisite beauty as well as didactic content; and 
there is scarcely a line of Greek prose or poetry which does not 
contain an implied moral tag. 

And so it is with all literatures which trace their lineage to the 
Greek and Hebraic traditions. What we find in them is not one 
or the other force but uneven amalgams of the two. Probably the 
best criticism of any work of art will contain, among other ver- 
dicts, a recognition of the places wherein and to what degree any 
force, not only the Hellenic and the Hebraic, has been emphasized, 
or which predominates, or, as is usually the case, how the balance 
or fusion of the forces has been effected. 


8 Arthur Machen, Hieroglyphics, New York, Mitchell Kennerley, 1913, pp. 
195-6, 198. See also Francis X. Connolly’s excellent article, “The Catholic 
Writer and Contemporary Culture” in Thought, Vol. XIV, no. 54, September, 
1939, pp. 373-383. 

® Qulture and Anarchy, New York, Maynard, 1889, p. 48. 
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Should the Arnoldian dichotomy prevail, as it has especially 
among the scoffers at inhibitory morality, there is danger of fall- 
ing into the aesthetic errors of Expressionism and the Art for Art’s 
Sake formula with which we shall presently deal. 


Part I 


Moprrn TRENDS oF CRITICISM 


A complete list of criteria or, the declarations of the supposed 
detachment from them on the part of some critics with reference 
to the use of evil as a theme in literature would, on the side of 

error, resemble the array of propositions set forth in 
Concerning the Syllabus of Errors drawn up by Pope Pius IX in 
Norms 1864. The investigation of the problem of the moral 

implications of artistic writing concerns, indeed, the 
authors’ practices; but in the main it will revolve about the norms 
set up for them by the crities—the claims of ‘‘ Creative Criticism ” 
(q. v.) notwithstanding—which norms, in turn, have been derived 
from various philosophers. At bottom, the clash of opinions over 
aesthetics generally has its origin in the varied and often divergent 
Weltanschawungen which pervade society. 

Pursuing that observation still further, it might be said on the 
authority of Etienne Gilson *° that modern thought has within it, 
despite sporadic efforts since the Renaissance to synthesize the 
knowledge and the resultant conduct of men, a tendency toward 
disintegration in the sense of establishing hard-and-fast categories. 
In other words, there is a disastrous effort being made to “ cubby- 
hole” knowledge, to segregate human faculties, in short, to pre- 
vent one phase of life or being from over-lapping into others. A 
symptom of this might readily be discerned in the over-emphasis 
placed on specialization in the field of higher education. Thus, in 
common speech we hear such ready-made distinctions as “ the 
moral world,” “the artistic world,” “the field of politics,”—not 
as if these three or any other aspects were parts of one greater 
unity, but as if they constituted orders of being wholly indepen- 
dent of one another. 

Now, men—and among them philosophers, critics, and artists 
especially, are in pursuit of peace, repose, order, happiness, or 

©The Unity of Philosophical Haperience, New York, Scribners, 1937, esp. 


pp. 299-320; See also, Christopher Dawson, Hssays in Order, New York, 
Macmillan, 1931, pp. vi-vii. 
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whatever you please to call the purposiveness or the finality of 
existence. Taken separately these objectives are but relative ulti- 
mates, for they culminate in the Beatifie Vision. 

On the way to that End, however, there are many who lose sight 
of it and are apparently content to remain on one of the several 
planes or steps of ascent to their final objective. They isolate 
themselves completely or in part from those who contend that for 
complete happiness or repose or peace, the whole gamut of being 
or the sum-total of planes and its attendant values must be inte- 
grated with the End toward which the whole of creation should 
tend. Thus, there are philosophers who are unaware of or who 
ignore the integrating plane of Revelation and Faith; there are 
artists who snatch at one philosophical tenet and isolate it from 
the system out of which it had been taken, and too readily forget 
that the tenet might very well be but a fragment of the truth. 

This tendency, then, to consider parts as wholes; the penchant 
for adopting a distorted individualism, for instance, to the detri- 
ment of communitarian rights and interests; the belief that mor- 
ality does not pervade or, at any rate, impinge upon the political 
and economic lives of men,—is the result of the modern mind’s re- 
fusal to consider man’s integrated nature as ultimately dependent 
upon the Divine from whence it derives. And for our purposes, the 
notion that the artist in the act of creating is a being not obliged 
to conform partially or entirely to laws not of his making has its 
origin in the habit of making subtle and rigid distinctions between 
man as a moral entity, man as an individual, the poet as a creature 
set apart because of his greater sensitivity in perceiving beauty. 

There is, then, an intimate nexus between any aesthetic theory 
and the life-philosophy from which it drew its inception and value. 
Pure art, in the sense of a work characterized by utter detachment 
from some outlook on life, past or present, simply does not exist. ° 
It is sheer nonsense to prate about the creative act of the poet and 
the products of his vision as the result of inspiration; or to imagine 
that an author ever wrote merely for the sake of self-expression 
without even the slightest trace of motivation elicited by utili- 
tarian, or didactic, or recreational, or monetary, or propagandizing 
aims, or by the desire to escape from reality, or by the lure of 
experimentation. The same holds true of the manifold critical 
theories past or present. 

And in passing, let two things be noted: first, the several groups 
of opinions under examination here are not always mutually ex- 
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clusive; as a matter of fact, in some respects they overlap and, at 
times, complement one another; second, most of the modern criti- 
cisms are only refurbished statements of ideas long current in 
critical thought. 


I. Expressionism 


A quite prevalent frame of mind, called by its abettors the 
“ New Criticism ” ** might be traced from Spingarn to Croce to 
Carlyle to Goethe to Saint-Beuve to Madame de Staél. Along 
that line it gathered minor accretions and underwent modifica- 
tions, but essentially it remains unchanged. Its advocates at times 
lend opinions to other groups and theories; and conversely, lesser 
adherents of the system have aided at least by their iteration and 
approval in its development. 

The ‘“‘ New Criticism ” or as some prefer to call it, ‘‘ Expres- 
sionism ” might just as well be labelled the “ Liberalistic Theory ” 
because its constant hue and ery is the freedom, in. the sense of 
complete autonomy, of the artist. Curt John Ducasse, for in- 
stance, disregards concept-values and admits only “ feeling-values ” 
in his theory of aesthetics. He maintains that 


None but a hedonistic theory of values is sound. ... Judgments of 
aesthetic value ... are not universally and necessarily valid, but on the 
contrary valid, except by chance, only for the individuals who make them.?? 


Roughly, then, the new, liberalistic aesthetic may be sum- 

marized as a revolt against traditional criticism. Mr. 

Viewsof Spingarn*® has outlined at length the several tradi- 

Spingarn tions that the theory discards. He has “done 
with ”: 


a) the old “rules,’ formulae, conventions of art which hark back to 
the “age of magic.” (The rules no longer valid in their entirety are the 
Aristotelian, the Horatian, the Senecan, etc.) ; 14 

b) the genres or literary kinds—the lyric, the epic, comedy, tragedy, 
ete., all of which are “mere abstractions” with nothing correspondingly 
real in artistic production ; 

c) style or the thing called rhetoric; 


11 Vd, Oriticism in America, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1924, passim; and 
The New Criticism, [ed. Edwin Berry Burgum], New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1930, passim. 

12 The Philosophy of Art, New York, Dial Press, 1930, p. 195. 

18 Joel Elias Spingarn, Creative Criticism: Hssays in the Unity of Genius 
and Taste, New York, Holt, 1917, pp. 22-44. 

14 Vd, A Modern Book of Criticism, New York, Modern Library, 1919, for 
parallel statements by Remy De Gourmont, p. 29; Wilhelm Dilthey, pp. 52-55. 
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d) the drama as determined by the physical exigencies of the theatre 


and the audience. (Incidentally, there is some validity in this criticism, 


but you will observe that Spingarn uses the term “ drama” as one of the 
genres he had previously repudiated.) ; 


e) technique as a thing separate from art; 
{) the race, time, environment elements in criticism; 


g) the “evolution” of literature, (implying that the crude, pre-Marlo- 
vian handling of, say, the Faustus-theme was on a par aesthetically as 
well as in content with that of Marlowe’s or Jonson’s or Goethe’s.) ; 15 

h) and finally, he has “done with all moral judgment of art as art.” 


What does Mr. Spingarn mean by that? For one thing he 
does not agree with the Horation dichotomy: pleasure and profit; 
nor with those who have ascribed single functions to poetry, either 
that of teaching or that of pleasing. But he accepts wholeheart- 
edly the Romantic principle that “art has no aim except expres- 
sion.” *° Beauty’s world, be believes, “is remote from both these 
standards; she aims neither at morals nor at truth.... The 
poet’s only moral duty is to be true to his art, and to express his 
vision of reality as well as he can.” *” The making of a poem, he 
contends, is neither moral nor immoral, no more so than the 
building of a bridge or the preparation of food.*® 

Now, it seems that Spingarn and his followers are guilty, to say 
the least, of rather shabby logic. In this instance they are con- 
fusing the private moral or immoral lives of men who are engi- 
neers, cooks, and poets, with the moral principles they employ or 
disavow in, let us say, the construction of a bridge, or the cooking 
of a soup, or the writing of a sonnet. Just as an engineer may not 
construct and approve a bridge, the durability of which he doubts 
for the load he knows his clients will attempt to transport over it; 
and just as a chef may not serve food which he knows is even 
partially on the way to corruption and which might presently 
cause distress or worse to the consumer,—so also the poet or writer 
may not express anything, however beautifully, which both he and 
his critics have reason to believe will be subversive to thought or 
action on the part of him who reads it. 

Ignoring for the moment her unwarranted generalization that 
art’s direct concern is only for a minority,"® we shall consider 


15 Vd. Richard Green Moulton, The Modern Study of Literature, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. 

16 Spingarn, op. cit., p. 32. 

17 Tdem, p. 33. 

18 Tbid, 

19 From These Roots, New York, Scribners, 1937, p. 210. 
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here Mary Colum’s preoccupation with what she calls the two 
main consciences of the human race, the ethical and the 
Mary aesthetic. ‘“‘ Each,” she says, “has its own rules, and 
Colum while in actual practice neither ethics nor art can be at 
all times judged exclusively by its separate laws, just as 
nothing in life can be so judged, it is the desire of every artist 
that his work should be judged by purely aesthetic laws.” *° | 
Now, despit that left-handed admission of aesthetic responsi- 
bility, wrung from her by her better and Catholic “ conscience,” 
Mrs. Colum is, nevertheless, the latest champion of artistic 
autonomy under the aegis of expressionism, for she goes on to say 
that it is the business of literature ‘‘ simply to express the piece of 
life the author knows or understands, or has discovered, or can 
reveal.”’ 7+ 
No one will disagree with her contention that “ pure ” literature 
will not function as pamphleteering or propaganda, but we shall 
reserve the right to quarrel with the equations she sets up in the 
following : 


The right of the public to condemn the work of an artist is as valid as 
.the right of the artist to produce, but no more valid. No public or law 
ought, in a civilized country, to have the right to suppress or destroy a 
work of art, although it has the right to condemn and censure it, or even, 
in cases, to limit its circulation.?? 


First of all, we have a right to know from Mrs. Colum if there 
ever was a writer or publisher or decadent critic who acquiesced 
to the decision of censorship and was contented with viewing his 
handiwork in utter solitude, and who admitted that possibly the 
opposition had an equally good.case. The court records of the 
litigation that followed in the wake of any suppression incontro- 
vertibly point in the direction of efforts to widen the field of the 
artist’s influence. The artist and his abettors are then motivated 
by a rather strange altruism. That word “ propaganda” comes 
to mind, too, when the whinings of the suppressed literary artist 
penetrate beyond the confines of his writing desk.7* The vaunted 
detachment and disinterestedness of art are shelved and not art 
qua art, but the very special work of ‘‘ art” becomes a cause 
celebre. 


20 Tdem, p. 212. 21 Idem, p. 216. *2 Idem, pp. 217-218. 

28 Vd. Christopher Morley’s defense of Guide’s Jf It Die, circulated in New 
York City in direct violation of the State Penal Law [section 1141], in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, Vol. XVIII, no. 10, Jan. 4, 1936, pp. 13-14. 
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Secondly, Mrs. Colum’s theory is based on the false assumption 
that a given book will at all times have a limited number of per- 
sons capable of appreciating it or, at any rate, eager to find in 
the writing a transcendent reflection and interpretation of life.”4 
Therefore, she infers, it is reckless to say whether the majority 
who do not interest themselves in literature or the minority who 
are interested ‘‘is the more important in what is termed ‘ the final 
scheme of things.’ One only asks that the labors of each be 
recognized in their place and importance and according to their 
own rules and laws.” ”° 

Now, without going to the other extreme by saying that all men 
are potential Shakespeares or “‘ mute inglorious ” Cato’s, it seems 
closer to the truth to hold that art justifies itself only in so far as 
it is capable of being socialized in the sense of having intel- 
ligibility and sensibility about it. 

To assert that art must primarily be judged by what it is in 
itself is to take it out of the orbit of human experience. Art, how- 
ever, will always remain a human experience because it is pro- 
duced by human beings and with human media for a human 
audience, and will be judged by human consciences. The moment 
that a human being, in this case a very human artist, performs a 
human act, that act will be judged according to the standards of 
right and wrong; and those standards emanate not from a disin- 
tegrated concept of conscience in terms of an “aesthetic con- 
science ” distinct from that which governs right living, but they 
are judgments of an integral conscience based on the human 
nature which both the writer and the reader possess in common. 

Moreover, at the moment of its creation the work of art becomes 
human property. It will be evaluated as contributing to the weal 
or woe of the race in the same fashion as any inartistic work is 
liable to the laws which govern right reasoning and right volition. 
To argue that the artist does not necessarily intend his creation 
for universal approbation or rejection or an intermediate verdict, 
and is therefore unamenable to laws outside the scope of expres- 


24Colum, op. cit., p. 210. A tabulation of the millions of copies of the 
classics and other books in reprint and popular editions should easily dispel 
Mrs. Colum’s notion that literature, even under the guise of belle-lettres is 
confined in its appeal to connoisseurs. 

25 Tdem, pp. 210-211. 
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sion, is tantamount to saying that should the very act of self- 
expression involve a physical or mental act or process forbidden 
by the other of Mrs. Colum’s “ consciences” [the “ ethical ”’] 
that act would not be imputable to the artist because of his “ aes- 
thetic” motivation. In other words, the so-called “ aesthetic” 
judgment would at times be an approval of an evil deed, concept, 
or expression.”° 

Furthermore, the artistic impulse to express one’s self is not 
inevitable or unavoidable. Any literary impulse may be harm- 
lessly repressed or transferred to another theme; or it may remain 
within the ambit of the same subject but should be expressed in 
conformity with human experience as regulated by reason. But 
if the artist feels that he cannot withstand the chafings of con- 
vention, and if he would still function in an untrammelled fashion, 
then his art should be confined to his own extremely narrowed 
range—himself. 

I do not wish to imply that the literary theme may not center 
on evil. Assuredly it may involve the presentation of evil as an 
integral part; but should the artist in any way approve of evil- 
doing, he thereby vitiates the process as well as the product or 
creation. Simply, he has not acted in conformity with the canons 
governing his human nature,—even supposing that he were un- 
aware of its supernatural origin and destiny, and has striven to 
express himself on a merely natural plane in pursuance of merely 
natural satisfaction. In either event he has used a human 
faculty for a distorted purpose,—on the one hand, he may be 
oblivious of or may wilfully desire to negate man’s supernatural 
destiny, and by his approval of evil would even thereby frustrate 
a hypothetical natural beatitude; or, on the other hand, cognizant 
of human nature’s supernatural endowments as well as its pro- 
pensities to varied wrong ends [not because it is depraved but 
rather deprived of its original integrity], he would render it 
correspondingly more difficult to achieve that right end. 


26 St. Thomas says clearly: “... if an art produces objects which men 
cannot use without committing sin, the artist producing such works himself 
commits sin, since he directly offers his neighbor the occasion to commit sin. 
. . . As for the arts whose products can be put to a good or evil use, they are 
permissible; but, nevertheless, if the products of some of them are put in the 
majority of cases to an evil use, they must, though permissible in themselves, 
be driven out of the State by the intervention of the Prince.” Summa The- 
ologica, II-II, q. 169, a. 2, ad 4. 
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Somewhat allied to the expressionistic group is Henry Louis 

Mencken, on whose behalf Michael Williams once com- 

Mencken posed an untimely prayer.?? Mencken replied with The 

Treatise on the Gods*® a blatant reiteration of his 
consistently unregenerate pride. 

For the most part this master of invective limits his literary 
outbursts to the field of literary criticism wherein he manifests 
the earmarks of his undisciplined subjectivity. Thus in 1918 he 
ended an essay by asserting that at best the critic merely functions 
catalytically between the work of art and its beholder.?? By 1922, 
however, criticism for him had become identical with scepticism. 
He no longer believed in any absolute or immutable truths. “The 
profoundest truths of the Middle Ages,” he said, “are now 
laughed at by school-boys. ...” *° 

He began that essay by declaring that the motive of the worth- 
while critic is essentially different from that of the pedagogue.** 
“Tt is,” he writes, “no more and no less than the simple desire 
to function freely and beautifully, to give outward and objective 
form to ideas that bubble inwardly and have a fascinating lure in 
them, to get rid of them dramatically and make an articulate noise 
in the world.... Everything else is afterthought, mock-modesty, 
messianic delusion—in brief, affectation and folly.” * At some 
length he disclaims any fanatic devotion to Mr. Dreiser’s ideas 
[which he had fulsomely evaluated in A Book of Prejudices],** 
and he rejects the notion that by his criticism he has in any way 
endeavored to uplift American literature. ‘My motive,” he adds, 
‘“ was simply and solely to sort out and give coherence to the ideas 
of Mr. Mencken, and to put them into suave and ingratiating 
terms, and to discharge them with a flourish, and maybe with a 
phrase of pretty song, into the dense fog that blanketed the 
Republic.” ** we 

Mencken, then, is consistently inconsistent. As a critic he out- 
Emersons Emerson. In one place he states that the untutored 
spectator needs an outside help before arriving at any reaction to 
art. The critic will supply the catalysis. Out of the process, says 


27 (atholicism and the Modern Mind, New York, Dial Press, 1928. * ‘ 

28 New York, Knopf, 1930; See, I. J. Semper, “ Mencken and Catholicism,’ 
Catholic World, Vol. 131, no. 786, September, 1930, pp. 641-650. 

2° Criticism in America, op. cit., p. 190. 

BS 2i2. 

81 on es ge 88 New York, Knopf, 1917, pp. 67-148. 

82 Tdem, p. 262. 34 Criticism in America, op, cit., p. 263. 
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Mencken, “ comes understanding, appreciation, intelligent enjoy- 
ment—and that is precisely what the artist has tried to pro- 
duce.” °° Having interpreted Dreiser [as if that worthy needed 
any footnotes], Mencken hurriedly explains that he was only talk- 
ing about himself. To that protestation of Mencken we may add 
another simple one: Why is he dropping the role of interpreter 
and pedagogue? Presumably, in his egocentric whirligig he would 
reply that art and its criticism is plainly a matter of worthwhile 
self-expression; and the argument would end in a deadlock, for 
the several Menckens are irreconcilable. 

We might readily have passed by this arch-scoffer were it not 
for the fact that for upwards of a decade dozens of young bucks 
among the writers and a horde of imbecile readers gulped down 
the mealy pabulum of his criticism. Fortunately his Nietschean 
howl has now decrescendoed, as V. F. Calverton said “into a 
senile squeak.*® 

Mencken, then, may be rejected without loss for the following 
reasons: for the undercurrent of approval which he gave to amor- 
alism, which approvel runs through his appraisals of Joseph 
Conrad, Huneker, Dreiser, and others; for his persistent declara- 
tions of irresponsibility to anyone but himself; for his unashamed 
mockery of standards as is evidenced in his fight on what he 
mockingly termed “ comstockery ”; for the repeated and unwar- 
ranted anti-clericalisms in his writings; but above all for his 
outright blasphemies. 

Yet another, the erudite Albert Guerard, breaks a lance in de- 

fense of Expressionism.** At the outset he delimits 
Albert the notion of Arts for Art's Sake as the ‘refusal of 
Guerard the artist to be caught in the mesh of social statistics, 

to bow down, to conform, to serve; this defiant assertion 
of the Unique against the laws of the herd... .” ** 

With laudable Gallic incisiveness Guerard immediately cautions 
that the doctrine may easily become a shibboleth for such as glory 
in decadence—unleashed freedom to enjoy in any possible way the 
moment for the moment’s sake (the ancient hedonistic carpe diem 
had been a little longer), and that it might readily be transferred 
to fields wider than Art. Witness, for example, the supposed 


8° Idem, p. 190. 

*° Saturday Review of Literature, Vol. XXII, no, 3, May 11, 1940, p. 3. 
*7 Art for Art’s Sake, Boston, Lathrop, Lee & Shepherd, 1936. 

88 Idem, p. xii. 
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disinterestedness attaching to the concept Beau Geste or “ pure” 
act, unconditioned and unrewarded.*® 

He warns, too, that for some the formula, Art for Art’s Sake, 
becomes a form of mysticism with all of that word’s connotations: 
direct revelation, inspiration, intuition, a law unto itself, shorn of 
both common morality and common sense. Art for Art’s Sake 
would then mean “ Art Dominant, Life for the Sake of Art, life 
subordinated to the service of beauty... .” *° 

In attempting a description of art that should elucidate the 
Art for Art’s Sake concept Guerard playfully alludes to the Kan- 
tian paradox: Zweckmaessigkeit ohne Zweck or “adequacy to 
purpose without purpose,” ** and suggests that for some artists the 
sheer delight in their technique approximates a purposeless ade- 
quacy to purpose as the sole excuse for their creations. Yet even 
that will not suffice as a justification of the formula, for technique 
means method, and that only, in the making process. The crude, 
the inartistic, too, have a technique.* 

But after all his casting about for a definition of art Guerard 
concludes that there are as many definitions as there are phi- 
losophies. Nevertheless he suggests that the word “ art” will be 
found ‘‘to apply at the same time to the creative urge, to the 
process through which that urge is manifested, to the material 
result of the process, to the appreciation of the result,” *“—aspects, 
as it were, of the same reality. 

Devoting a chapter to each, Guerard excludes from the realm of 
art anyone motivated by the following purposes: monetary re- 
ward, prestige, information, morality (both the artist’s personal 
code of ethics and the thematic morality in the sense of “ poetic 
justice’), and propaganda. To the advocates of a single or several 
such motives he applies the shopworn epithet “ Philistine.” 

Guerard then examines the Arnold-Renan labels ‘“ Hebraism ”’ 
and “ Hellenism ” as indicative of two conflicting tendencies ever 
present in the history of expression and criticism. Neither will 


8° After a bomb had been hurled into the French Chamber of Deputies (Dec., 
1893), the poet Laurent Tailhade exclaimed: “Who cares for the death of 
vague human beings, if the gesture is beautiful? ” Four months later Tailhade 
was the victim of a similar anarchistic gesture. 

40 Guerard, op. cit., p. xili. 

41Tmmanuel Kant, Kritik der Urteilskraft, Sémmtliche Werke (12 vols.) 
[ed. by K. Rosenkranz and F. W. Schuberts], Leipzig, Voss, 1838-1842, Vol. 
IV, Erster Teil, § 10, p. 67. 

42 Guerard, op. cit., p. XXvili. 

48 Idem, p. XXvii. 
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do for the defender of Art for Art’s Sake—the Hebraic obviously, 
and the Hellenic because of the moralistic tinge attaching to 
Greek literature (even its drama had a didactic “ chorus”). As- 
suredly, the decline of artistic sensibility known as Alexandrinism 
would never meet the requirements of Art for Art’s Sake, for 
in place of artistic refinement Greek art gave way to “ minute 
erudition, elaborate technique, exquisite sophistication.” “* The 
Roman mind with its ideals of conquest, profit, and order did 
not make for art’s advancement; nor did the “ make-believe ” 
paganism of the Renaissance. Medieval asceticism or its “ other- 
worldliness,” Guerard maintains, could hardly be reconciled with 
aestheticism or the delight in this world’s fairness.*° As proof 
for this he alleges the cynicism, the irony, and the satire of 
Chaucer as symptomatic of the Middle Age mind, and Aucassin’s 
brazen choice of Hell for the sake of his sweetest lady Nicolete 
because to paradise go such as he despised. Incidentally, Guerard 
falls into the trap of a false generalization, namely, the uncon- 
firmed assumption that the tales of Courtly Love reflect the 
medieval philosophy of life. 

Guerard’s chapter dealing with “ Art and Morality: Poetic Jus- 
tice” is, in the main, a diatribe against censorship in any form, 
and even suggests a censorship of censorship in the author’s faceti- 
ous remark: “‘ Perhaps we need organized censorship in order to 
fix, concentrate and minimize the greater evil of loose, ubiquitous 
and irresponsible interference.” *° Throughout the chapter Guer- 
ard merely brings in the “old familiar faces” for review: the 
tampering of “ totalitarian” tyrannies, past and present; the 
morbid sensitiveness to hidden menaces on the part of voluntary 
censors; the “ sincerity ” of the artist; the superfluous nature of 
it all in view of the fact [sic] that America is, “ of all nations, the 
most deeply, the most homogeneously moral; that its mores have 
a more automatic and more overwhelming power of self-enforce- 
ment than those of any other country; and that actual censorship 
is left to deal, clumsily enough, with mere odds and ends.” *” 

Guerard, you will note, does not sponsor license; as a matter of 


44 Tdem, p. 7. 

45 Idem, p. 12. Even the great cathedrals, he somewhat naively contends, 
were not altogether religious or altogether aesthetic in concept or in purpose 
for they served utilitarian and social ends—as meeting rooms for the guilds, 
for drama on the porches, for mock ceremony and revelry under the vaults, 
ete. 

46 Tdem, p. 179. 

‘7 Tdem, p. 181. 
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fact he faces the issue and arrives at practically the same conclu- 
sion that we shall draw later. ‘“ The author,” he says, “ can never 
completely shirk the material facts, nor that other fact, formidable 
in its shapelessness, the moral sense of the community.” *® There 
are, according to Guerard, three possible attitudes for the artist: 
Perversity, Morality, Righteousness. The artist perverts himself 
and his theme when “ he accepts the common code only to flout it; 
when, conscious of sin, he makes sin attractive.” *® He is moral 
“when his work is an illustration and a confirmation of the 
accepted code; when evil is depicted with the utmost freedom, with 
the clear intention of bringing out all its horror.” *° Righteous- 
ness, however, in an author, “ is the earnest defense of a principle 
of conduct, without caring whether it is in harmony or not with 
the existing code, whether it has been, or is likely to be, declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of Public Opinion.” ™ 

The last notion runs perilously close to the moral anarchy that 
we have deplored at the beginning, for the “ principle of conduct ” 
might conceivably point in two directions—to the right or to the 
left, dependent upon the good or bad intention of the artist. In 
either case this third position of the writer, as well as the “ per- 
verse’ and the “moral” attitudes, does not fulfill Guerard’s 
requirements of Art for Art’s Sake for it is essentially a one-man 
crusade for a cause. 

In the end Guerard’s mock-tilting on behalf of Art for Art’s 
Sake confessedly comes to a halt. He admits that “pure” Art 
does not exist; at most, it is for him a feebly theoretic desideratum. 
In the final section of his study Guerard outlines his belief in 
what Art really consists and what it will remain until the dawn 
of an Utopian day. Art as we know it has three levels: Func- 
tionalism (consisting in the dyarchie synthesis of Social Welfare 
plus the Service of Art motifs) ; °° The Joy of Inving (consists in 
making, not business and not even science, but art the center of 
education; and by art he means “conscious and disinterested 
enjoyment in self-expression.”’) ;** and, finally, The Despatring 
Quest (the concern of the artist not only with the True, the Good, 
and the Beautiful, but also with the reverse of these three).™ 

We have already alluded to that dialectic habit against which 
some critical effort should be expended—the habit of “ sterilizing ” 


48 Idem, p. 189. 
49 Toid. 52 Tdem, pp. 316-326. 


50 Tdem, p. 190. 53 Tdem, pp. 326-334. 
51 Idem, p. 197. 54 Tdem, pp. 334-340. 
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certain concepts of human thought and action. By “ sterilizing ” 
I mean the choice of two definitions or principles, say, from St. 
Thomas; that is followed by a process of so delimiting the several 
definitions so that there will never be any possibility of having the 
two ideas predicated of, or reside in the same subject. I refer 
especially to the Maritain-Adler use of the ideas of “ prudence ” 
and “‘ art.” But before we examine their particular cases of isolat- 
ing the “ prudent” man from his “ aesthetic ” fellow, we might 
point out an earlier occurrence. 

In an article entitled “‘ Letters and Censorship ” (later appear- 
ing as a chapter in the book The Catholic Church and 


SU Current Interature) G. N. Schuster wrote: 


... Wwe may venture to make the following somewhat paradoxical 
statement: the Church, negatively engaged in safeguarding its faithful 
from impulses toward the doing of evil which may be garnered from litera- 
ture, is positively interested in upholding the separation of morals from 
literature.®® 


Some time later in answer to an objection to that opinion Schuster 
reiterated the distinction and contended that it was “based on 
Saint Thomas’s definition of sapientia and prudentia,” and let it 
go at that.°° He had previously said that “‘ Catholicism is peculiar 
in nothing so much as this: it never focuses all its attention upon 
one point, or one human faculty.” °’ Indeed, we wish that such 
were the case among some Catholic critics. Too often they make 
special but sorry efforts to meet the pagan critics on his own 
ground in their desire to make a non-Christian point of view jibe 
with what they consider Catholic philosophy. 

No one, however, may doubt the sincerity, or with justice 
belittle the entire achievments of the two philosophers, Jacques 
Maritain and Mortimer Adler, in their substantially worthwhile 
syntheses on the relationship of morality and art. Nevertheless, 
it seems that their approach is too strictly Thomistic. Further- 
more, their interminable theorizing has not brought us much closer 
to a solution precisely because, as philosophers, they fail to keep 
specifically bad books or art in mind. To put it rather bluntly, 
their distinctions and demarcations will have little or no validity 
should a cold-blooded analysis be conducted in an attempt to ascer- 
tain the very reasons why a given work of art should be adjudged 

55 Commonweal, Vol. X, no, 7, June 19, 1929, p. 178. 


56 Tdem, Vol. X, no. 11, July 17, 1929, p. 297. 
57 Commonweal, vol. X, no. 7, June 19, 1929, p. 178. 
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evil. To arrive at the conclusion, via speculation, that the man in 
producing subversive works of art may be morally reprehensible 
but as artist both he and the works are above censure, is simply 
begging the question. 

The following will indicate in some measure the 


Maritain et Vs: 
nature of Maritain’s position : 


— 


. Art, says Maritain, belongs to the practical order.®® 

2. The practical order is twofold: one sphere is concerned with action and 
another with making, and both are characterized by freedom.®® 

3. Action is to be identified with morality which is “kept straight ” and 
is ordered to the common end of a human life by prudence, a virtue of 
the practical intellect.®° 

4. Making implies an ordering to a definite, “ separate and self-sufficient 
end,—not to the common end of human life.” * 

5. Art belongs to that sphere of making. Art keeps making straight and 

“remains outside the line of human conduct, with an end, rules, and 

values, which are not those of the man, but of the work to be pro- 

duced. That work is everything for art—one law only governs—the 

exigencies and the good of the work. Hence the despotic and the all- 


absorbing power of art, as also its astonishing power of soothing. 
» 62 


Without intending to be facetious one might add that art thus 
conceived has also an amazing power of causing disturbance,—as 
a cursory examination of the anarchy of dadaism, cubism, sur- 
realism, impressionism and similar nihilistic outbursts will con- 
firm.*° Maritain continues: 


6. Art is not human in its end but only and essentially in its method.**' 

7. Art is primarily intellectual and the making consists in “ impressing 
an idea upon a matter: therefore it resides in the mind of the 
artifer ... subject in that mind...a certain quality in that 
mind.*° 

8. Art, says Maritain, “has no concern with our life, but only with such- 
and-such particular and extra-human ends... .” °° 

9. Since the artist is first a man and then an artist an inevitable conflict 
will take place within himself between the prudent man and his 
character as maker or artist. This conflict will be resolved “ only on 
condition that a deep humility make the artist as it were unconscious 
of his art, or if the all-powerful unction of wisdom imbue everything 
in him with the repose and peace of love.” °” 


58 Art and Scholasticism, London, Sheed & Ward, 1932, pp. 3-4. 

5° Tdem, p. 5. 6° Tdem, p. 6. 61 dem, p. 7. 92 Thid, 

63 Vd. Thomas J. Fitzmorris, “ Mindless Marxism,” Oatholic World, Vol. CL, 
no. 898, Januay, 1940, pp. 420-430. 

64 Maritain, op, cit., p. 7. 86 Tdem, p. 14. 

% Tdem, p. 9. 87 Tdem, p. 15; see also p. 84. 
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10. And yet, he says, “the pure artist considered in the abstract as such, 
reduplicative ut sic, is something completely unmoral,®* and “ art 
as such ... is supra tempus and supra locum, transcending, like the 
mind, every national boundary, and finding its limits only in the 
infinite fulness of beauty.®® 


Taken singly or collectively items 1-4 are indisputably correct. 
They contain concepts for which there are verifications in both 
the logical and empirical orders. Item 5, however, presents end- 
less difficulties, not so much to the philosopher as to the moralist 
or, better, the literary critic. It is at that point that Maritain 
fashions a strawman; he no longer supplies the critic with work- 
ing principles, but begins to wander about in a realm of specula- 
tion nodding to the right and to the left in recognition of Sundry 
entia rationis. His philosophizing concerns art produced by man 
for man in an unfallen state, or as St. Bonaventure had long ago 
conceded—in vacuo.” There is even a suspicion aroused in the 
mind of several commentators™ that Maritain’s philosophized 
“art” would remain forever unexpressed, a mere figment of his 
ratiocination. Maritain continues: 

11. The prudent man as such will be “absolutely ignorant of everything 

pertaining to art . . . he has no right to judge it as a work of art.” 7? 

12. Art, then, is not subordinate to Prudence.** The prudent man and the 
artist will never understand each other.” 

13. Art, finally, has “no right against God. There is no good opposed to 
God or the Ultimate Good of human life. Art in its own demesne 
is sovereign like wisdom; it is not subordinate by its object to wisdom 
or any other virtue. But by its subject it is subordinate to the good 
of the subject; so far as it finds itself in man and is made use of by 


the freedom of man it is subordinate to the end of man and the 
human virtues.” 75 


Maritain might have added to that last sentence “ among which 
is Prudence,” and he would be in a position to start all over 
again in his attempt to justify Art for Art’s Sake. Maritain’s 
ferrying back and forth between abstraction and actuality has 
brought us nowhere. As soon as he attempts a fusion of the two— 
art “as such” and art in the concrete (Items 6 & 7), he admits 
that he has reached an impassé (Item 9) which we recognize as 


68 Idem, p. 15. 

6° Idem, p. 78. 

79 See discussion by Fr. Cuthbert O.F.M.Cap., p. 361. 

™ Vd, Victor Hamm, “ Literature and Morality,” Thought, Vol. XV, no. 57, 
June, 1940, p. 269. 

72 Maritain, op. cit., p. 83. ™ Idem, p. 85. 

"8 Tdem, p. 84. ™ Idem, p. 75. 
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our own. The “art as such” as he conceives it will never receive 
external expression; the prudent man (not prudence “as such ’’) 
will never get a chance to pass a verdict on it. Why, then, build 
up a case against the exercise of prudence which has as much right 
to existence in the realm of ideas? Prudence “as such” exists 
mentaliter as well as in concreto. To assert that art “as such ” 
and prudence “ as such”’ have no nexus because they proceed from 
distinct faculties in the same subject * brings us back to the initial 
objection against Maritain, namely—he presupposes the absolute 
priority of the intellect over the will. 

We shall grant that some works of art will possess all the char- 
acteristics and qualities demanded of art “as such” and art that 
has been ‘“‘made”—splendor of form, order, unity, harmony, 
rhythm, beauty, power of evoking emphatic response, and what 
not,—and yet contend that such works will be subject to condemna- 
tion by both the artist as well as by the prudent man because of 
the malicious intention or motive underlying them. Even Mari- 
tain must concede that the intention is present in every work of 
art,—even art “in the abstract as such, redwplicative ut sic” for 
the simple reason that the artist is a human being before, during, 
and after the process of artistic creation. 

Mortimer Adler’s work is an extended elaboration of Maritain’s 
WéetimerAdler theory. The following illustrates the simi- 

larity between the two: 

In the field of morality, there is the maxim: According as a man is, so 
does the end seem to him. In the field of the fine arts, the maxim be- 
comes: As a man is, so are his works. This last must be understood in 
two senses because the work, so far as its grade of technical excellence is 
concerned, marks the level of his art, as well as reveals the state of his 
soul, In other words, the work of art can be made the basis of two judg- 
ments; an artistic or technical judgment, and a moral judgment, The 


latter is strictly not a judgment of the work of art, nor of the artist as 
technician; it is a judgment of him as a man.”” 


Obviously, Adler is concerned with expressed art (the work of 
art externalized) and with a man (not the artist) who is not, 
according to Adler, qualified to judge that work as art. Adler 
sedulously avoids Maritain’s juxtaposition of the “ prudent man” 
and the “art” concepts which originate the contradictions in- 
volved in Items 9 and 18, and between Items 1 and 10. Never- 


7° Vd, Hugh McCarron, Realization, New York, Sheed & Ward, 1937, p. 26. 
77 Mortimer Adler, Art and Prudence, New York, Longmans, 1937, p. 444. 
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theless, both philosophers agree in principle. We may ask, as did 
one of their critics: 


Does not the man subsume the artist, and the human act the artistic? 
Is not the creative act which begets the work of art a single and unitary 
thing in principle, and as such does is not evoke a single and unitary 
judgment? 78 


Now, any rational definition or description of literature will 
contain the notion of expression. Expression presupposes an im- 
pression previously perceived by a personality, or, according to 
Boethius’s time-honored definition: an individual possessing con- 
sciousness, reason, and freedom (at any rate, amenableness). It 
follows, then, that when an idea is expressed by a free individual, 
both the idea and its author are simultaneously subjects of judg- 
ments or morality. 

It should not be inferred from the foregoing that I consider 
abstractions worthless. I have dealt at length with those of Mari- 
tain and Adler because they seem to be too accessible a jumping- 
off place for new varieties of idealistic theories of aestheticism. 
There would, indeed, be no cause for complaint if such theories 
were confined to the field of abstract discussions. But it was 
assuredly such intellectualities thought out by Maritain’s non- 
Scholastic predecessors that were either mistaken for a modus 
agendi sew creandi, or were even distorted by those who adopted 
them, and which gave an unholy impetus to the school of criticism 
and art known as Expressionism.” 


78 Victor Hamm, op. cit., p. 269. 

7° The aesthetic philosophy of Benedetto Croce cannot be appraised fully in 
a footnote. Since his doctrine has been examined elsewhere (The New Criti- 
cism, op. cit., pp. 69-70;-and especially by T. J. Lynch, “The Aesthetic Theory 
of Benedetto Croce,’ The New Scholasticism, Vol, IX, no. 2, April, 1935, pp. 
95-115), it will suffice to indicate here but one or the other highlight of 
Croce’s contribution to Expressionism. Thus: 


a) He distinguishes between two kinds of knowledge: institutional or imagi- 
native (“non-demonstrable”), and intellectual or logical knowledge. 
(Aesthetics, London, Macmillan, 1922, p. 1) ; 

b) The bases of intuition are previous sensations recollected mnemonically 
or in association (Idem, p. 6) and simultaneously expressed ; 

c) Intuitive knowledge and expression are identical. (Idem, p. 11); and 
beauty is the perfectly expressed or objectified intuition. 

In other words, logical knowledge or the intellect are not necessarily involved 
in the process of artistic creation. Therein lies the great danger of Expression- 
ism—its intellectual irresponsibility. The same stricture applies to the rather 
strange outgrowth of Croce’s theory, namely, that of José Ortega y Gasset. In 
his book, La Deshumanizacion del Arte, [Madrid, Revista de Occidente, 19251, 
he really “dehumanizes” art in the sense that in appreciating art the be- 
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Warning It might be worthwhile for some neo-Scholastics 
Neo-Scholastics to heed the warning contained in the following: 


. The careful delimitation of the autonomy of the arts gives rise to 
accusations of “moralism” etc., on the part of those numerous writers 
who adopt the pseudo-humanistic attitude of regarding all the various 
forms of human activity as ends in themselves, to be kept strictly apart 
in water-tight compartments and never related to one another or to any 
final end.®° 


II. THe Precursors or Expressionism 


The foregoing accounts of expressionism are merely elaborations 

of the sporadic statements of critics over several 

Some Apt generations. Adumbrations of what our contem- 

Quotations poraries have said with greater emphasis will, accord- 
ingly, be found in the following: 


Ferris Greenslet’s verdict against James Russell Lowell: 


In no other critic will esthetic perceptions and moral convictions be 


found presented with less real confusion of esthetic and moral ideals. 
81 


Or in William Dean Howell’s advice: 


If I were authorized to address any word directly to our novelists, I 
should say: Do not trouble yourself about standards or ideals, but try 
to be faithful and natural.*? 


holder or reader must transcend all considerations of pain on pleasure inci- 
dental to the subject of the artistic expression. The farther, he contends, one 
is removed from reality when beholding a work of art, the greater will be its 
artistic merit. 

80 J. Tate, “ Plato, Art and Mr. Maritain,” The New Scholasticism, Vol. XII, 
no. 2, pp. 142-3. 

81 James Russell Lowell, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1905, pp. 297-8. 

82 Quoted in Criticism in America, op, cit., p. 328. This passage is somewhat 
out of accord with what he had previously said about the limitations of realism, 
“Morality,” he wrote, “penetrates all things; it is the soul of all things. 
Beauty may clothe on it, whether it is false morality and an evil soul, or 
whether it is true and a good soul. In the one case beauty will corrupt, and 
in the other it will edify, and in either case it will infallibly and inevitably 
have an ethical effect, now light, now grave, according as the thing is light or 
grave.” Oriticism and Fiction, New York, Harper, 1891, p. 83. 

Several years later he was still convinced of the necessity of restraint. Con- 
sider the following plea against the use of beastiality as a theme: “I hope the 
time will come when the beast-man will be so far subdued and tamed in us that 


the memory of him in literature shall be left to perish . that the pedant 
pride which now eas ia it as an essential part of those poets shall no longer 
have its way ... such things do defile, they do corrupt. We may palliate 


11 
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This is Henry James’s criterion for fiction: 


The only obligation to which in advance we may hold a novel . . . is 
that it be interesting. ... A novel is in its broadest sense, a direct im- 
pression of life; that, to. begin with, constitutes its value, which is greater 
or less according to the intensity of the impression. But there will be no 
intensity at all, and therefore no value, unless there is freedom to feel 
and say.*® 


And his querulousness sounds very much like Spingarn’s “ logic ”: 


What is the meaning of your morality and your conscious moral pur- 
pose? Will you not define your terms and explain how (a novel being a 
picture) a picture can be either moral or immoral? . . . Questions of art 
are questions (in the widest sense) of execution; questions of morality are 
quite another affair; and will you not let us see how you find it so easy 
to mix them up? * 


Then there is Bascom’s earlier display: 


These two processes [reasoning and judgment] have no power over 
Beauty; and if falsely applied to this idea, they immediately destroy it in 
its own peculiar nature, and confound it with some ideas of which they can 
take cognizance, as utility and fitness. . . . The faculty, the mental power 
which arrives at this attribute [Beauty] is an internal intuition.®® 


Walt Whitman’s effrontery, too, foreshadowed expressionism in 
his outcry: 
Allons! from all formulas! 
From your formulas, O bat-eyed and materialistic priests! 


Brain of the New World! what a task is thine! 
To formulate the modern.—Out of the peerless grandeur 
of the modern, 


them or excuse them for this reason or that, but that is the truth, and I do not 
see why they should not be dropped from literature, as they were long ago 
dropped from the talk of decent people.” My Literary Passions, New York, 
Harper, 1895, p. 54. Of. Ibid., pp. 109-113. 

Or, again, in his reservations concerning the realism of Hamlin Garland’s 
treatment of the erotic, we read: “... It puts the gross passions, the pro- 
pensities to shame, rather than flatters or entices them; but it doesn’t recognize 
the beast in the man’s desire of the woman. ...I am old-fashioned, and I 
have moments when I could wish that the author had not been of such unspar- 
ing conscience . . .” in “ Mr. Garland’s Books,” North American Review, Vol. 
196, no. 523. 

83 Quoted in Criticism in America, op, cit., p. 328. 

84 Idem, p. 327. 

85 John Bascom, Aesthetics, Boston, Crosby & Nichols, 1862, pp. 95-96; 
Nevertheless, in reference to paintings of the nude he asks: “ Has art then 
a right to establish a standard of its own, and to violate in favor of its sup- 
posed ends any principle it may please of decency and morals established by the 
healthy sense and virtue of men? Such an assertion at once sunders art from 
life, and makes it the most formidable antagonist of truth and right.” Idem, 
pp. 123-4. 
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Out of Thyself—comprising Science—to recast Poems, 
Churches, Art, 

(Recast—maybe discard them, and them—Maybe their 
work is done—who knows?) * 


Poe’s leaning toward amoralism in literature is evident in the 
famous piece: 


I would define . . . the Poetry of words, as the Rhythmical Creation of 
Beauty. Its sole arbiter is Taste. With the Intellect or Conscience, it has 
only collateral relations. Unless incidentaly, and it has no concern what- 
ever either with Duty or with Truth.®7 


And full acceptance of the self-sufficiency of the artist is explicit 
in: 


A heresy which, in the brief period it has already endured, may be said 
to have accomplished more in the corruption of our Poetical Literature 
than all its other enemies combined. I allude to the heresy of The 
Didactic. It has been assumed that the ultimate object of all Poetry is 
Truth, Every poem, it is said, should inculeate a moral, and by this 
moral is the poetic merit of the work to be adjudged. . . . But the simple 
fact is that would we but permit ourselves to look into our own souls, 
we should immediately there discover that under the sun there neither 
exists nor can exist any work more thoroughly dignified, more supremely 
noble than this very poem, this poem per se, this poem which is a poem and 
nothing more, this poem written solely for the poem’s sake.** 


Emerson’s line has a familiar ring: 


Beauty is its own excuse for being.®® 


In an essay on Goethe (written in 1828) Carlyle reports and 
partly approves the New Criticism and does so in an almost ver- 
batim use of the poet’s words. Carlyle wrote: 


First, we must have made plain to ourselves what the poet’s aim really 
and truly was, how the task he had to do stood before his own eye, and how 
far, with such means as it afforded him, he has fulfilled it. Secondly, we 
must have decided whether and how far this aim, this task of his, ac- 
corded,—not with us, and our individual crotchets, and the crotchets of 
our little senate where we give or take the law,—but with our human 
nature, and the nature of things at large; with the universal principles 
of poetic beauty, not as they stand written in our text-books, but in the 
hearts and imaginations of all men. Does the answer in either case come 

86 Walt Whitman, Poems, New York, The Modern Library, 1921, p. 130. 

87 Edgar Allan Poe, The Works of Edgar Allan Poe (8 vols.), Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1895, Vol. V, pp. 109-110. 

88 Tdem, Ibid., p. 106. 

8° Ralph Waldo Emerson, Hmerson’s Works (10 vols.), Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1881, Vol. IV, p. 58. 
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out favorable; was there an inconsistency between the means and the 
end, a discordance between the end and truth, there is a fault: was there 
not, there is no fault.®° 


The first of those propositions Carlyle had learned from Goethe. 
It is that dictum and not the second which Spingarn quotes in 
defense of his theory. The second of course, is traditional. But 
it loses some of its vigor in the light of an earlier essay on The 
State of German Interature (1827), wherein Carlyle minimizes, 
even negates inquiry into technique and the “ fitness of senti- 
ments, the general logical truth in a work of art.” * 

The expressionistic bent of Carlyle’s criticism is discernible in 
his absorption with the new (German) criterion, viz., critical in- 
terest in the “essence and peculiar life of the poetry itself... . 
Wherein lies that life? ... Whence comes that empyrean fire 
which irradiates their [poets] whole being?... Criticism stands 
like an interpreter between the inspired and the uninspired; be- 
tween the prophet and those who hear the melody of his words.” ” 


Ill. Narvuraztism 


It is a truism of literary criticism to say that the tendencies of 
one age derive in part as reactions to, and in part as improvements 
of whatever characteristics the preceding periods have held re- 
garding the content and forms of expression. To isolate one 
manner or matter of literature in a given age and declare that 
here we find its treatment for the first time borders on the 
foolhardy. 

Furthermore, in “ placing” and evaluating a literary piece the 
critic must remember that writers quite generally do not express 
the life of an age in its entirety but often enough only its pre- 

vailing spirit. In other words, no one age is 
Historical wholly classic, romantic, realistic, but may very 
Development well carry over notions, techniques, and standards 

of one or several previous generations or may, 
moreover, give more or less pronounced indications of what the 
ensuing period is apt to express. Besides, there are undercur- 
rents of thought and habits which may escape the attention of an 
age’s artists as well as its historians. 


¢ 


°° Thomas Carlyle, Miscellaneous Essays (6 vols.), London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1869, Vol. I, p. 295. 

°1 Idem, p. 60. 

°2 Tdem, p. 61. 
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Thus, realism, or the expression of actuality, of life as it is, as 
an honest interpretation of life, has always existed. Sometimes, 
indeed, realism has been employed as a protest against the distor- 
tions and extravagances perpetrated by those who write according 
to the romantic tradition. For instance, a goodly number of poets 
among the eighteenth-century romanticists posed as priests and 
prophets of a new dispensation wherein literature and art were to 
be substitutes for rationalism (which had always been emotionally 
sterile), and for the philosophy and religion that most of Europe 
had lost in the sixteenth century. Their immediate successors 
who were able to see through the pretense were the realists. The 
realists eschewed the grandiose, the bizarre, the heroic with which 
many pages of romantic writing are filled. 

There were, of course, genuine romanicists who never intended 
to give a complete transcription of life. It is only rarely that they 
make use of the slimy, grimy facts of life. When they do, the 
sterness, the grubbiness of it all is considered only as a foil, or 
as a series of obstacles over which the protagonists of their story 
would ultimately, but often too easily, vault to triumph. It might 
be said that most romanticists consider themselves and especially 
their characters as masterful, always achieving success over their 
personal and social fates. The world and its governing forces are 
only the stage and its properties for the display of their skills. 
And when the immediate milieu of both the romantic writer and 
his characters becomes cramped or delimited, he forthwith creates 
another world out of his imagination. In so doing it is not his in- 
tention to subvert truth. The substratum of truth remains, but is 
made somewhat more impressive by the writer’s use of unusual 
surroundings, often “ never-never lands,” sometimes hair-raising 
incidents, blood-curdling climaxes all the trappings of the so-called 
Gothic Romance. The romantic hero and heroine are invariably 
paragons of beauty, health, virtue, and general accomplishments. 
Usually they are consumed by the most impelling emotions of 
either deepest love or the most implacable hate. 

Side by side with the romantic’s escapism runs the old Protes- 
tant, perfectibilarian spirit—the literature of success formulas. 
Day by day in every way a vast group of American readers be- 
come better and better by “ getting” things out of books, out of 
bigger and better books. Such readers become better talkers, 
better lovers, better salesmen, and have better outlets for sexual 
excitement. They are, above all, inadvertently eager to acquire 
new desires and new wants. 
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But the realist will have none of this. He persists in portray- 
ing that humdrum, quiet, unobtrusive, even color- 
The Way of less aspects of life. ‘ Realism,” said Howells, “ is 
the Realist robust enough to front the everyday world and 
catch the charm of its work-worn, care-worn, brave, 

kindly face.” *° 

Note that optimistic word “kindly.” There is avowedly no 
pessimism about realism in its best connotations. It remained 
for naturalism to add the note of pessimism and futilism to 
literature.** 

Furthermore, the realist maintains that there are comparatively 
few heroes and that life, for the most part, flows on without day 
by day catastrophes, and is, in general, quite placid and common- 
place. Nevertheless, the realist, as a rule, does not present types 
but rather individuals. He is interested, for instance, in Throck- 
morton who may be a stock-broker, and does not attempt to portray 
him as representative of all stock-brokers. 

There is some truth in the contention that the realist selects 
only certain materials. This much, however, must be said in his 
defense: he is not professedly concerned with or limited to the 
use of the sordid. His method is a reflection of the scientific trend 
of the age. The scientific method exacts a good deal of close 
observation, the keeping of accurate records, and it attributes quite 
as much importance to the normal ways of nature as to the extra- 
ordinary or spectacular. Accordingly, realism chooses ‘‘ demo- 
cratic” rather than the “ aristocratic ” themes and personages of 
the romanticists. The romantic novel brims over with titles, 
ranks, chevrons and epaulettes. The realistic novel deals with 
day-laborers, merchants, farmers, stenographers and _ politicians, 
sailors and Georgia cracker-folk. 

°8 William Dean Howells, Criticism and Fiction, New York, Harper, 1891, 
p. 16. Howells continues: “In life he [the realist] finds nothing insignificant; 
all tells for destiny and character; nothing that God has made is contemptible. 
He cannot look upon human life and declare this or that thing unworthy of 
notice, any more than the scientist can declare a fact of the material world 
beneath the dignity of his inquiry.” 

®* Joseph Wood Krutch’s The Modern Temper, [New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1929], is, in a sense, an admirable compendium of the lost generation’s pessi- 
mistic creed and a record of its assimilation unto itself of the concentrated 
essence of Weltschmerzen, past, present, and aches to come, Mr. Krutch’s 
jeremiad might have as a fly-leaf motto Dante’s Lasciate ogni speranza. The 
horrendous increase of scientific knowledge and achievement, says Krutch, has 
killed off aspiration and hope; humanism’s paradox consists in Nature’s ruth- 


less disregard of human capacities; the study of biologic origins has robbed 
love of all its romance and glamour, etc., etc. 
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' And finally, there is little plot manipulation or involved situa- 
tions in the writings of the realists. They hold that life has go 
very few really hectic climaxes. The romanticists usually ended 
their epithalamia with wedding bells. The realists will, in effect, 
send out the invitations to the wedding in the first chapter, setting 
the ceremony for the second, and from then on to finis will 
sedulously study the ups and downs, mostly the downs, of the 
couple. 

Quite frankly, the foregoing is not so much a brief for realism 
against the false bases of much romanticism and its concomitant 
absurdities as it is a necessarily long preface to what follows, 
namely, realism’s corruption, or naturalism. 

Naturalism, too, has appeared from time to time in all the 

arts. The emphasis, however, given it by a num- 
Fathersof ber of nineteenth-century authors had its incep- 
Naturalism tion in France. In all likelihood the naturalistic 

vogue began with the Goncourt brothers, Jules and 
Edmond.°*° 

The Goncourt’s earlier novels were written according to the 
romantic pattern and dealt with, by that time, the remote eight- 
eenth century,—its women and their fans, the chit-chat of salons, 
discussion of its paintings and porcelain bric-a-brac. Their later 
works, however, dealt with the Paris of their day, the Paris of 
Bohemians, hysterical Paris, the Paris that smelled, mountebank- 
Paris, in short, the Paris that they abhorred. The old guard 
among the critics—Gautier, Taine, Renan, and Saint-Beuve, and 
a half-dozen younger men applauded the pair. 

Emile Zola hailed them as the inventors of a new fictional genre. 
This invention coincided with the fanaticism which attended the 
rise of scientific materialism; and Zola forthwith determined to 

devise a scientific basis for the Goncourt meter. He 

Emile found, in 1856, a parallel case in the departure from 
Zola traditional methods in the field of medicine as described 
by Claude Bernard in his Introduction a la Médecine 
experimentale. Zola thus delineates the method of the new fiction: 
The experimental novel is a consequence of the scientific evolution of 


the century; it continues and completes physiology, which itself rests 
upon chemistry and physics; it substitutes for the study of the abstract 


°5 Goncourt Journals [edited and translated with a foreword by Lewis 
Galantiere], New York, Doubleday Doran, 1937. 
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or metaphysical man, the study of the natural man subject to physico- 
chemical laws and determined by the influence of his environment.°° 


Zola goes on to declare the belief that man is impotent in the 
face of the several determinisms which hedge him in. “ De- 
terminism,” he says, “ governs all things.” °’ Zola is aware of 
the pessimism underlying it all. His analysis will be cruel be- 
cause it goes to the interior of the human cadaver. In such an 
analysis it is impossible to escape the brute; and the new novel 
will be gloomy because in the human scene there is more filth 
than flowers.** 

Now, the romantic novelist will portray temporarily thwarted 
individuals at least trying and most often succeeding in their 
efforts to rise above circumstances. The realist will attempt to 
present a cold-blooded, objective analysis, without comment, of 
the things which thwart the characters in his story. Although his 
real world will not serve as an immediate refuge, he will not at any 
rate deny that hope remains. But the naturalist is forever indict- 
ing in terms of defeat. Man, according to the naturalist, was and 
will remain a sardonic jest; there is no free will but only de- 
terminism in one or several of its manifestations—biological, 
mechanistic, fatalistic, economic, geographic. To the naturalist 
life is one of two things or, better, both of them: it is a trap and 
it is mean. And the naturalist is ever eager to repeat that for- 
mula. As Sherwood Anderson’s Ray Pearson in Winesburg, Ohio, 
puts it: “ Tricked, by Gad, tricked by life and made a fool of.” °° 

Aside, then, of their unfulfilled aim at scientific objectivity the 
naturalists insist on frankness in expression as part of their 
method. In this respect they are notoriously successful. They 
will brook no curb on the diagnosis of man’s instincts and impulses 
particularly those of fear, hunger, and sex. 

Naturalists, however, do not agree on what should constitute the 
main subject-matter of their novels. Some hold with Zola that 
an exhaustive probing should be conducted into the environment 
which accounts for the dwarfed characters in the story. Flaubert 
and his followers maintain that the milieu is of minor importance 
and that the stress should be placed on an investigation into the 
psychic lives of the characters. 


°° Hmile Zola, Les Oewvres Completes, Le Roman experimental, [ed. Eugéne 
Fasquelle], Paris, Bernouiard, 1928, p. 11. 

*7 Idem, p. 19. 

°8 Idem, pp. 48-49. 

°° Winesburg, Ohio, New York, Modern Library, p. 247. 
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With regard to characterization it will be observed that natur- 
alists invariably choose abnormal types—persons who are strong 
physically but who live on very low intellectual planes; or neuro- 
tics, cynics, erotic individuals, rough-necks, slaves of their moods 
or impulses—the completely uninhibited fringe of humanity; or, 
at times, those whose psychic aberrations are aggravated by marked 
physical defects; or individuals who have fallen from a high 
material or spiritual state. 


Condemnation In summary, then, naturalism may be con- 
of Naturalism demned for each of these reasons: 


1. Its philosophy of biological and psychological determinism ‘(behavior- 
ism ) ; 

2. Its pessimism and defeatism both personal and social; its unwarranted 
sense of defeat for any of the constructive plans based on the past 
(but left untried) or on the status quo; defeat, even, for what the 
naturalists themselves might suggest as substitute measures, (what- 
ever joy might enter into the naturalistic tracts is not the joy of 
self-conquest but of yielding) ; 1°° 

. Its rejection of reticence on matters of common decency! 1° 

. Its false generalizations, viz., 

a) man is not the master of his soul; 
b) man cannot conquer the inadequacies of a man-made environment; 
c) the clinical cases studied are typical of the majority of men. 

5. Its excessive use of psychic shock in striving for effect. Naturalism’s 
fascination consists principally in arousing the emotions suddenly 

and intensely. Pleasure, however, derived from constant shocks or 
from intense, sensual excitation is ephemeral, and soon cloys, satiates, 
disgusts. 


we CO 


The following authors and several critics are at times (some of 
them, always) objectionable on one or more of these points: natur- 
alism, pessimism, Freudianism, behaviorism, pornography, ete. 

Biographical data as well as indications of their 
Objectionable philosophies can be found in the publications of 
Authors H. W. Wilson Oo., viz., Living Authors, British 

Authors, and American Authors, compiled by 
Stanley Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. References to reviews of 
these authors’ books, as well as articles for and against their themes 
and tendencies will readily be found in the American Library 
Association Bulletin and in its annual Catalogue, in the Catholic 


100 Vg, Edith Hamilton’s excellent article on “These Sad Young Men,” 
Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 143, no. 5, May, 1929, pp. 656-662. 

101 Vd, Latta Griswold, “ Pseudo-Realism,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol, 145, no. 
5, May, 1930, pp. 600-603. 
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Periodical Index (1930-1933 and 1939), and in the comprehen- 
sive Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. The two latter 
publications also come from the Wilson Company. 

The Roman numerals bracketed after the names indicate sources 
of criticism of the several authors according to the following 
scheme: 

I. James Gillis’s False Prophets, New York, Macmillan, 1925. 
II. E.I. Watkins’ Men and Tendencies, New York, Sheed & Ward, 1987. 


III. C. John McCole’s Lucifer at Large, Longmans, 1937. 
IV. Haayey Wickham’s Impuritans, New York, Lincoln MacVeagh, 1929. 


We Se Unrealists, New York, Lincoln MacVeagh, 1930. 
VI. iu ee Misbehaviorists, New York, Lincoln MacVeagh, 
1930. 
Anderson, Sherwood [III, IV] Firbank, Roland 


Arlen, Michael 


Bennett, Arnold 
Bergson, Henri [V] 
Bourget, Paul - 
Boyle, Kay [IIT] 
Bradford, Gamaliel 
Brandes, George 
Briffault, 

Bromfield, Louis [IIT] 
Brush, Katherine 
Butler, Samuel 


Cabell, Branch [III, IV] 
Caine, Hall ; 
Caldwell, Erskine [IIT] 
Callaghan, Morley [III] 
Chilton, Eleanor [IIT] 
Corelli, Marie ~ 

Crane, Hart 

Crane, Stephen [IIT] 


Dell, Floyd [IIT] 
Delmar, Vina 

Dewey, John [V] 
Dorsey, George A. [VI] 
Dos Passos, John [IIT] 
Dreiser, Theodore [III] 
Durant, Will [VI] 


Ellis, Havelock [II, IV] 
Erskine, John - 


Farrell, James T. [IIT] 
Faulkner, William [IIT] 


Fisher, Vardis [III] 
Fitzgerald, F. Scott [IIT] 
France, Anatole [I] 

Frank, Waldo [III] 

Freud, Sigmund [I, III, VI] 
Fuller, Henry B. [IIT] 


Galsworthy, John [II] 
Gray, James [III] 


Hardy, Thomas 

Harris, Frank 
Hauptmann, Gerhart [IIT] 
Hecht, Ben [IIT] 
Hemingway, Ernest [III] 
Hergesheimer, Joseph [IIT] 
Herrick, Robert 

Hibben, Paxton 

Housman, A. E. 

Huxley, Aldous. [II, TIT] 
Huysmans, Joris K, [III] 


Ibsen, Henrik [IIT] 


Jeffers, Robinson [IIT] 
Joyce, James [III, IV] 


Lawrence, D. H, [III] 
London, Jack [IIT] 
Loti, Pierre 


Maeterlinck, Maurice 
Marks, Percy © 
Masters, Edgar Leé 
Mencken, Henry L. [IV] 
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Maugham, Somerset 
Moore, George 


Nathan Robert 
Norris, Frank [III] 


O’Casey, Sean 

O’Hara, John [III] 
O’Higgins, Harvey [III] 
Oliver, John Rathbone [III] 
O’Neill, Eugene [III] 
Oppenheim, James [III] 
Ostenso, Martha 


Parrish, Ann 

Phillips, David. Graham 
Pirandello, Luigi 
Powys, John Cowper 
Powys, Llewelyn 
Powys, Theodore 
Proust, Marcel [VI] 


Rice, Elmer 


Santayana, George [II, V] 
Saroyan, William [III] 
Scott, Evelyn [III] 

Shaw, George Bernard [I] 
Sinclair, May 

Sinclair, Upton 

Stein, Gertrude [III] 
Steinbeck, John 
Strindberg, August 
Sudermann, Hermann 


Van: Etten, Winifred [III] 
Van. Vechten, Carl [IV] 


Watson, John B. [VI] 
Wells, Herbert G. [1, II, IIT] 
Wescott, Glenway 

West, Rebecca 

Wiggam, Albert E. [VI] 
Wolf, Thomas [III] 


Zola, Emile 
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TV. Marxtan orn PROLETARIAN ORITICISM 


As a corollary of Naturalism, literature with outright Marxian 
content or tendency demands some attention here, not because of 
the artistic qualities it may now and then display, but on account 
of the intrinsically sociological errors which it so blatantly flaunts, 
and because of the roster of distinguished writers who have 
recently been won over to the literary left. 

Social-mindedness has for almost a century been a prominent 
characteristic of American letters. Thus, by the time that the 
Puritan had metamorphosed into the Yankee and had developed 

some degree of social awareness, the Industrial Revo- 
Social- lution had already left its pock-marks on New 
mindedness England. The Brook Farm experiment had been a 
in Letters sincere effort at social reform. ‘The first mild 

literary stirrings against the evils of the factory- 
system were made by several New England women: Rebecca 
Harding, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
Sarah Orne Jewett.?° The latter imagined for a while that her 
expressions of maidenly anger had all the ear-marks of Zola and 


102 Vg, Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (3 
vols.), New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1930, Vol. III, pp. 50-179. 
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of Tolstoi. The anxieties felt by these ladies were indeed real, 
and their efforts at reform were highly commendable. The oratory 
of Wendell Phillips, however, was quite another. The acme of it 
all—his Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard in 1881—was an 
out and out defense of Russian Nihilism. Brahmin snobbishness, 
on the other hand, either ignored these outbursts or assumed in 
turn the belligerency of such as Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Socialism’s genesis in this country should rightly be traced to 
Walt Whitman’s “democracy.” ** What is more deplorable is 
Whitman’s anarchistic bias. The much vaunted ideological origi- 
nality of Whitman, however, dwindles away in view of Esther 
Shephard’s recent expose *°* of his sham and the concealment of 
his sources, namely, George Sands’ The Countess of Rudolstadt. 
Recent American Marxist leanings derive from Whitman and his 
Boswell, Horace Traubel, who had promised nothing short of 
Utopia. 

The theory and criticism of proletarian writings, however, have 
their remote origins in Madame de Staél’s Literature in Relation 
to Social Institutions. According to this, literature is essentially 
an expression of society, i. e., its levels, its struggles. Out of that 
concept arose Taine’s milieu doctrine, Zola’s and Flaubert’s varie- 
ties of Naturalism, the tracts of the Fabian society (William 
Morris, George Bernard Shaw, Sydney and Beatrice Webb), and 
the milder specimens of the sociological novel here and abroad. 

During the past twenty years a Marxian trend was fostered in 
the pages of the Masses, the New Masses, The New Republic, and 
The Nation, and reached its zenith in the decade prior to the 
Soviet-Nazi Non-Aggression Pact. 

Just as the party badge in politics is not always an indication 

of party-mentality, so it is also precarious at times 
Earmarks of to differentiate writings which have a needed re- 
Marxianism form as their objective from those which instigate 
or clamor for revolt. There are, nevertheless, cer- 

tain earmarks of Marxian expression: 
1. It is a literature of revolt. Its wrath is directed not so much against 
individuals as against society, viz., the gaps in economic levels. It 


108 Leaves of Grass, [ed. Emory Halloway], Garden City, New York, Double- 
day, 1927, p. 8; p. 14, lines 22-26; p. 15, lines 1, 18, 19, 22-23; p. 16, lines 2, 
5-11; p. 17, lines 7-10; p. 160, lines 7, 14-20; p. 161, lines 1-2, 6-7, 10; p. 297, 
lines 21-23. 

104 Walt Whitman’s Pose, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1938. 
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is a savage denunciation of the over-privileged, and an attempt to 
appear solicitous and tender to the under-privileged. 

(In 1935 Moscow ordered a change in policy regarding art as well 
as in politics. The “ revolutionary line ” was ordered abandoned for 
a united-front anti-Fascist policy. Out of this order grew the League 
of American Writers.) 

2. It is based on the assumption that individualism in any form is 
wrong—from the “rugged ” individualism of commerce to the singu- 
larity inherent in artistic expression. The writer must submerge 
himself as a unit in the mass, 

(In this respect its greatest opponents are the students °° of mass- 
psychology who contend that considerably less intelligence is at all 
times demonstrated by the emotionalized crowd or mob than by 
individuals singly or in reasonably regulated groups.) 

3. It is a literature of materialism, concerned preferably with economic 
rather than with political “democracy.” Marx’s theme, “ dictator- 
ship of the proletariat ” is being held for a while in abeyance, 

4. It is a literature of determinism, i.e., the belief that men are con- 
ditioned almost exclusively by the economic relations of production. 

5. It was supposedly a literature against “war and fascism.” 

6. It was a literature that appealed to “the worker ” in lieu of “to the 
people.” 

(In May, 1935 at the first American Writers Congress Kenneth 
Burke was howled down when he suggested that Communistic 
literature should appeal imaginatively to a wider public than the 
segment “ worker ” implied.) 

7. It is a literature of contempt for bourgeois thought and standards. 


8. At rare intervals it forgets its levelling policy and bursts forth in 
paeans of praise for the Nietschean will-to-power egotism,*°* 


The following writers have in some way or other been associated 
with the Marxian trend in literature—either as members of the 
American Writers’ League, editors of Communist publications, 

“ fellow travelers,” Leftists, or as sympathetic 
Writers with contributors to the literature of the movement. 
Marxian Trends The list contains only the names of those who 

have written in English or whose works have 
been translated into that language. The limited space for this 
subject precludes any array of titles.*°’ The various periodical 
indices will supply them. Some of the writers are: 


105 Notably Ortega y Gasset, Ralph Adams Cram, Albert Jay Nock, etc. 
106 H.g,, Jack London’s The Sea Wolf (1904), The Iron Heel (1908), The 


Revolution (1910). 
107 Tn his bene The Soviets (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1937), Albert Rhys 


Williams lists over 450 titles of books on Russia up to the end of 1935. 
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Allen, Devere 
Allen, Jay 


Barbusse, Henri 
Bates, Ralph 
Bayer, Theodore 
Beatty, Bessy 
Brewster, Dorothy 
Brooks, Van Wyck 
Browder, Earl 
Bryant, Louise 
Burke, Kenneth 


Calverton, V. F. 
Cantwell, Robert 
Carpenter, Edward 
Cleghorn, Sarah Norcliffe 
Conroy, Jack 

Counts, George S. 
Cowley, Malcolm 
Crichton, Kyle 1°° 


Dahlberg, Edward 
Darrow, Clarence 
Davis, Jerome 
Deutsch, Babbette 1°° 
De Leon, Daniel 
Dewey, John 

Di Donato, Pietro 
Dos Passos, John 
Draper, Muriel 
Duranty, Walter 


Eastman, Max 
Eddy, Sherwood 


Farrell, James T. 
Fearing, Kenneth 
Fischer, Louis 

Folsom, Franklin 
Forsythe, Robert 
Frank, Waldo 

Freeman, Joseph 


Garrison, Oswald Villard 


Gelhorn, Martha 
Giovannitti, Arturo 
Gitlow, Benjamin 
Gold, Michael 14° 


Haas, Eric 
Hammett, Dashiell 
Harper, Samuel 
Harrison, Charles Yale 
Hart, Henry 
Hathaway, Clarence 
Hemingway, Ernest 
Herbst, Josephine 
Herndon, Angelo 
Hicks, Granville 
Hindus, Maurice 
Hirsch, Alcan 
Hook, Sidney 
Hughes, Langston 


Jackson, T, A. 
Josephson, Mathew 


Kelly, Florence 
Kent, Rockwell 
Kirchwey, Freda 


Lamont, Corliss 
Lerner, Max 
Levine, Isaac Don 
London, Jack 
Lumpkin, Grace 


MacLeish, Archibald 
McKay, Claude 
Minton, Bruce 
Mirsky, Dmitri 


Oak, Liston 
Odets, Clifford 
Older, Fremont 
Osborn, Reuben 


Parker, Dorothy 
Petersen, Arnold 


Gassner, John W. Poole, Ernest 


108 Crichton also writes under the name of Robert Forsythe. 

109 Has resigned from the American Writers’ League. 

110 Columnist for the Daily Worker; President (1935-37) of the American 
Writers’ League. When he suggested in 1937 that the Moscow Trials be in- 
vestigated he was hustled out of office. 
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Ransome, Arthur 
Reed, John 
Roeder, Ralph 
Rolland, Romaine 
Romain, Jules 
Russell, Bertrand 


Schneider, Isidore 
Seaver, Edwin 
Sheean, Vincent 
Sinclair, Upton 
Skariatina, Irina 
Slesinger, Zalmen 
Smith, Bernard 
Smith, Jessica 
Smolka, H, P. 
Spivak, John L. 
Steffins, Lincoln 
Steinbeck, John 
Stewart, Donald Ogden 1+ 
Stolberg, Benjamin 


Stowe, Leland 
Strachey, John 
Strong, Anna Louise 
Symes, Lillian 


Taggart, Genevieve 
Thomas, Norman 
Thompson, Ralph 


Vladeck, B, C. 


Ward, Hary 
Weatherwax, Clara 
Webb, Beatrice 

Webb, Sidney 
Williams, Albert Rhys 
Wilson, Edmund 
Winter, Ella 

Winwar, Frances 
Wright, Richard 


Zugsmith, Leane 


The following have written books in denunciation of the present 
Soviet regime and policies. Those names marked with an asterisk 
are of such writers who had at no time been in accord with either 


the Stalinist or Trotskyist ideas. 


Balabanoff, Angelica 
Beal, Fred E. 
Berkman, Alexander 


*Chamberlin, William Henry 


*Delafield, E. M. 
Dos Passos, John 
Durant, Will 


Gide, Andre 

Gitlow, Benjamin 

Goldman, Emma 

Gordin, Morris 
*Grady, Eve Garrette 


Kitchen, George 


Levine, Isaac Don 
*Littlepage, John D. 
Lyons, Eugene 


Muggeridge, Malcolm 

Serge, Victor 

Smith, Andrew 

Souveraine, Boris 
*Tchernavin, Tatiana 
*Tchernavin, Vladimir 


*Tolstoi, Alexandra 


*Walsh, Edmund 
*Wells, Carveth 


*Yvon, M. 


111 Now president of the American Writers’ League. 
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V. LrreraturEe oF THE OcouLtT 


Since the Renaissance there has arisen a considerable bulk of 
literature which Denis Saurat *” calls philosophical poetry. He 
believes that by that synthesis the poetry of any 
‘Philosophical age is largely preserved from becoming irre- 
Poetry ”’ sponsible and sentimental; and the contem- 
porary philosophy is prevented from becoming 
too critical, too methodical, too analytical. 

Modern philosophical poetry Saurat defines as 
. . . the expression, varying according to the character, intelligence and 
surrounding of each poet, of a body of common ideas, related to neo- 
platonism and various occult doctrines, but original in its essence which 


represents the mind of modern man: the assertion of the liberty of man 
and of the sanctity of material nature of which he is a part.*¥* 


The genius of a poet effecting such a synthesis will consist in his 
ability to assemble specialized knowledge, to transcend it by ex- 
pressing the desires of his age as well as his own vision of the 
future. As examples he refers to Milton, Goethe, Victor Hugo, 
Nietzsche, Whitman, Spenser, Blake, Shelley, Emerson, Heine, 
Vigny, Lamartine, and Leconte de Lisle. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about this body of literature is 
its distinctly non-Christian content, the presence in it of certain 
myths and symbols, its pantheism, its reliance on the Cabala writ- 
ings, Indian literature, and the pagan Hermes Trismegistus. The 
appended charts *** will indicate in part the infiltration of these 
ideas into the modern literature of the occult. 

The writers in the “ occult tradition ” are subversive not only in 
doctrinary concepts but in their ethics as well. Wherever their 
mythological poetry contains the notion of a “ reconstituted unity ” 
the beings who are “ parts” of the Deity are exempted, even be- 
fore the final deific amalgamation, from any constraining code of 
ethics. Milton and Blake, for instance, give false interpretation 
of the notion “ all things to the pure are pure,” inferring there- 
from that the normal man is exempt from all law. The perverted 
ideas about liberty implied and expressed in Emerson’s and Whit- 
man’s individualism are sufficiently well known. Beginning with 
Milton’s Satan, through every one of the writers listed in the 

112 Titerature and the Occult Tradition, New York, Lincoln MacVeagh, 1930, 


Dele 
118 Tdem, pp. 4-5. 
114 See pages 297-300. 
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charts runs the concept of rebellion against God and against 
morality. 

It might be said in defense of the poets that several of them 
really did not believe in the things they wrote about—that they 
merely reported somewhat isolated cases of exotic themes found 
here and there among but a few thinkers of their respective age. 
Granting for a moment that they did not endorse the errors which 
they used as themes in their works, it is hardly conceivable that 
the poetic ardor with which they expressed them was nothing 
more than a sham or a prose. 

In tracking down the psychological basis of it all Saurat un- 
hesitatingly lays the occultism of these writers to two causes. 
With Cazamien he says that it is due to an “ external intuition,” or 

. general state of euphory that nature produces in the poet. The poet 
puts himself in tune with the sphere of his sensibility, he feels nature, but 
at the same time he feels his own self with a like intensity; his conscious- 
ness of his own individuality increases with his consciousness of the entire 


creation, and even though it be only to sink his own individuality in 
nature, he feels, in the first place, his own individuality more deeply.1*® 


Saurat insists that there is in addition to this “sensuality” an 


“internal intuition ” which he calls “ pride.” He writes: 


Pride is often almost a purely physical feeling, an exaltation of phy- 
siological life itself, that is found in animals, And if the great philoso- 
phical poets, Milton, Blake, Whitman, Shelley, Goethe, were full of sen- 
suality, they were equally full of pride. And just as their sensuality (in 
the broad sense) led them to identify themselves with nature, their pride 
led them to identify themselves with God, thus building up their pan- 
theism on a double sentimental basis, on a double intuition, external and 
internal.17¢ 


INSTANCES OF THE OcouLT LITERATURE 


I. PANTHEISM 117 


Blake Book of Urizen. Contains the Cabalistic “ Demiurge ” concept; 
has also been influenced by Plato’s Timaeus. 
Goethe Faust—Second Part (lines 1600-1680). The “God” of the 


Prologue is merely a literary personage, At his request for 
the return of Helen, Faust is directed by Mephistopheles to 
the “ Mothers.” 


115 Saurat, op, cit., p. 55. 

116 Thid. 

117 Vd. Auguste Jundt, Histoire du panthéisme populaire au Moyen Age et 
au XVIe siécle, Strasbourg, Fischbach, 1875; See also, H. Murray, The Witch 
Cult in Western Europe, London, Oxford University Press, 1921. 
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Nietzsche 
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Waener, R. 
Whitman 
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Dieu; and in Contemplations: Ce que dit la Bouche d@ombre. 
Inaccessibility of the Supreme Being. Scale of Being theme, 

Paradise Lost, V, 473. Scale of Being theme. 

Also Sprach Zarathustra, the Nacht Lied, “ Ausser Dienst.” 


Prometheus Unbound, II, iv. 5. Contains the Demogorgon con- 
cept. Shelley was also the author of a pamphlet on The 
Necessity of Atheism.14® 


Faerie Queene, Mutability Cantos, VII, 13; VI, 36. Lucretian 
(De Natura) cosmogony.*?® 


Ring. Has the Cabalistic “ Demiurge ” idea. 
The Square Deific; Song of Myself (line 48). 


II. THkr CaBALISTIC (Zohra) SexuAL LAw, HERMAPHROTISM, etc. 


Blake 
Goethe 
Hugo 


Milton 
Mistral 


Shelley 
Spenser 


Wagener, R. 


Il. 


Blake 
Hugo 
Milton 


Shelley 
Spenser 


Urizen, VI; Demiurgic. 
Faust; idem. 


Ia Fin de Satan; 
Matrona, 


Paradise Lost, IV, 750; Sex life among the angels. 
Idem, Book II; Satan’s daughter. 


Mireille, Chanson de Magali; based on Indian folklore of the 
Prajapati and the Ushas. 


Revolt of Islam; incest. 


Faerie Queene, III, vi; The Garden of Adonis. 
Hymne IV; “Sapience ”—the Shekhina idea. 


Walkiire; Wotan’s children (semi-deities) and incest. 


contains the notion of the Cabalistic 


Tur Gop-NaturE EQUATION (TRANSFORMATION oF Gop 


Into NATURE) 


Vala, IV, 271; Swedenborgian, Gnostic, Cabalistic. 

Contemplations; op. cit., passim; Satyre, passim. 

Areopagatica, passim; contains the Cabalistic notion: the 
withdrawal of part of the divine will which became the 
created world. 

Paradise Lost, VII, 170; IX, 717, Mother Earth and Paternal 
Sun. 

Prometheus Unbound, III, 3, 84 ff.; the Mother Earth theme. 

Faerie Queene, Mutability Cantos, passim; the entire archi- 
tecture of the cantos is suffused with these ideas. 


418 Vd, André Koszul, La Jeunesse de Shelley, Paris, Blond, 1910, pp. 121, 


803-307. 


11° Vd, Edwin Greenlaw, Studies in Philology, July, 1920, pp. 320-359. 
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IV. Kinesure or MAN anp ANIMALS— RELATED TO THE SCALE OF 
BEINGS OR THE CHAIN or Berne THEME (LEIBNITZEAN Monaps) 


Hugo L’art @etre grand-pere; le poeme du Jardin des Plantes; holds 
the doctrine of metempsychosis. 

Lamartine La chute Wun Ange, Vision viii. 

Nietzsche Also Sprach Zarathrustra, passim; Zarathrustra is always in 
communication with an eagle and a serpent. 

Shelley Prometheus Unbound; the animals participate joyously in the 
overthrow of Jupiter. 

Spenser Faerie Queene, I, vi, 21-30, Sir Satyrane; Idem, III, vi, 32-33, 
metempsychosis. 

Wagner, R. Ring, passim; totemistic. 

Whitman Sea Drift; Whitman identifies himself with a bird that had 


lost its mate. 


V. Optimistic MaTEerIALism 12° 


Blake Jerusalem; No created thing can be annihilated. 
Goethe Faust (Second); End of Act III; selective immortality. 
Nietzsche Zarathrusta, Von den Hinter Weltern and Von der Verachtern 


des Leibes; Both of these are discourses against those who 
look for another life and who despise the body. 


Milton Treatise on Christian Doctrine; no final annihilation of any- 
thing—but beings will return to their original elements.1** 

Shelley Prometheus Unbound, III, iii, 104; elementary dissolution. 

Whitman Leaves of Grass; at the end of the poem Jo Think of Time; 


death is but an expansion of personality. 


VI. Tur RECONSTRUCTION oR RECONSTITUTION Mytus. 


Blake 1°? Vala, VIII, 550-573. 

Hugo Contemplations, op. cit.; the whole of creation comes at last 
to re-incorporate itself with God. 

Milton Greater Man; semi-Christian and semi-Cabalistic. 

Nietzsche Zarathrustra, I, 369; III, 38; shows direct derivation from the 


Orphic Hymns, 


120 The Christian doctrine of survival in another world is utterly repugnant 
to most of these authors. 

121 Vd, James Holly Hanford, A Milton Handbook, New York, Crofts, 1926, 

Alen 
A 122In a special study of Blake [Blake in Modern Thought, New York, Dial 
Press, 1929], Saurat contends that Blake haa a peculiar usefulness in our 
time insofar as he attempted to bring about a synthesis of reason, imagination, 
passion and instinct. Blake, however, on analysis, will be found to be a hodge- 
podge of Manichaen, Gnostic Hindoo, and Protestant heresies, 
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Whitman?*= Specimen Days; The Square Deific; Unnamed Lands; Orossing 
Brooklyn Ferry; the entire works of Whitman are per- 
meated with the problem of the reconciliation of the indi- 
vidual “ego” with the total “ Ego.” Whitman, too, was 
deeply interested in Indian folklore as is evident from the 
notes which he appended to his Democratic Vistas. 


VI. Drcaprent LITERATURE 


The pride of the literary atheist which originates such writings 
as those done in the “ occult tradition” is inherently more per- 
nicious than the sensuality of such writers known as decadents. 

Both pride and sensuality, however, often go hand 
Prideand in hand. It is manifestly difficult at times to dis- 
Sensuality criminate between them or to trace the genesis of 

the one as emanating from the other. Here “ sensu- 
ality ” is to be understood in the sense of a principle whereby a 
writer discourses on sexual aberrations—on sins which either do 
not per se violate the natural law but rather divinely positive law, 
or on sins which are in contravention of both natural and revealed 
norms of conduct. 

The writer, however, who rebels against the concepts of faith 
will have less appeal and less influence, it seems, than the one who 
caters to the animal instincts of man. The majority of readers 
who deliberately delight in the momentary, vicarious ecstasies of a 
book are nevertheless aware in the end of a Law-Giver to whom 
they must eventually give an account for the illicit experience of 
their reading. But they are, perhaps, unaware of the psycho- 
logically confirmed fact that a pre-occupation with the obscene, 
sordid, anti-social themes of decadent literature will create a tend- 
ency to imitate, to weaken the inner promptings against personal 
violations of what they know to be law; and, finally, there will be 
a tendency and its realization to rationalize their own misconduct 
as well as that of the characters they have read about. 

It is not so much the coarseness of, say, Chaucer, nor the gross- 
ness of Elizabethan thought and speech, the prurience of the fleshly 
Cavalier poets, nor Rabelasian obscenity and wit, that is the object 
of the neo-Humanist or the Christian critic’s attack, as it is the 
erotic, meticulously detailed , esoteric, glands-on-the-sleeve, literary 
expressions of the decadents. 


128 Vd, Geraldine P. Dilla, “Our Malady of Barbarism,” Catholic World, 
Vol. CXLV, no. 867, June, 1937, pp. 274-283. 
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_ All literatures from the primitive (geographically as well as in 
time) to the modern are spotted with themes and treatment of 
a phallic, exotic, erotic nature. However, slightly before and 
throughout the Romantic Movement there appears a certain, un- 
diminished strain of literary sex perversity which one critic 14 
calls the “ Romantic Agony.” 
Praz’s monograph is really a psychopathic case-book record of 
the numerous French, English and Italian uses 
The ‘‘Romantic of sadistic themes as they were outlined in Mar- 
Agony ”’ quis Sade’s Justine (1791), namely: 


1. The theme of voluptuous delight in agony 
(physical or spiritual), the exaltation derived from the con- 
templation of deformed female beauty, the pleasure of 
melancholy, ete.,—all of which are symbolized in the Beauty 
of the Medusa concept.*”° 

2. The Metamorphoses of Satan theme wherein Satan ceases to 
be an evil force in conflict with man’s essential goodness, and 
wherein he is often identified with man, e. g., in the Fatal 
Man notion of Mrs. Radeclifi’s The Italian, Schiller’s 
Rauber, Lewis’s Monk, Byron’s and Baudelaire’s frenetic 
lives and literatures, etc. In short, this theme is an attempt 
to discern grandeur in man only in proportion as he mani- 
fests sensibility to evil.’’°. It is the transfer of Macchiavel- 
lian ethics to the narrower sphere of private lives. 

3. The La Belle Dame Sans Merci motif, wherein the medieval 
Patient Griselda theme (betrayed, tried womanhood) is here 
revamped into tales of milder incarceration and subsequent 
rescues (as are made in the Gothic Romances) ; *”” but espe- 
cially in such handling of oppressed womanhood subjected 
to the tortures of rape, incest, murder, and which invariably 
result in either hate or suicide; briefly, this literary concept 
of the Fatal Woman is, to the several authors, a delightful 


124 Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony, [tr. Angus Davidson], New York, Ox- 
ford U. Press, 1933. 

125 See Table I on p. 304. 

126 See Table II on p. 304. 

127 Yq, BH. Birkhead, The Tale of Terror, A Study of the Gothic Romance, 
London, Constable, 1921; C. F. McIntyre, “ Ann Radcliffe in Relation to Her 
Time,” New Haven, Yale Studies in English, Vol. LXII, 1920, pp. 64 ff.; E. 
Railo, The Haunted Castle, A Study of the Elements of English Roman 
ticism, New York, Dutton, 1927. 
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profanation of whatsoever holy and gentle qualities woman 
is supposed to possess.*”® 


Evil female characters or types, either in groups or singly, re- 
lentless in their hatred of those who had tortured them, are scat- 
tered up and down the tapestry of literature in the rdéles of 
harpies, sirens, norns, “‘ Fateful Sister,” Walkyries, vampires,— 
fantastic creatures all, lifted in most cases above the human plane 
but exerting, nevertheless, a baneful influence on men who ap- 
proached within their range.*? The new or Romantic fatal 
Woman, on the other hand, may still be dream-like but will mostly 
always remain a predominantly human creature, exceedingly 
beautiful, of course, but cruel. She almost inevitably succumbs 
to every conceivable vice in the prosecution of her designs. The 
sadistic bent reaches its culmination in Swinburne’s abnormal de- 
sire to be the abject victim of woman, to experience passive love to 
the point of martyrdom, deriving, so he declared, consummate 
pleasure from the pain thus inflicted.**° 

Praz does not want to imply that this “ extraordinary conflagra- 
tion of cerebral lechery ” *** was the exclusive product of the 
Romantic Movement. He admits that a goodly number of authors 

nurtured ideals (however dubious in themselves) 


Evil of of liberty, humanity, justice, and purity, and that 
Nineteenth- the defenders of that last-named virtue were opposed 
Century to the pathological approach made by their contem- 


Literature poraries. But he maintains that the instances of 
naturalistic release united to the over-emphasis 
placed on abnormal experiences were so numerous as to give the 
movement and the subsequent decadence a decidedly unhealthy 
and unsavory character. Nineteenth century literature is a slash 
across the face of humanity. 
The main source of all these egregious monstrosities is to be 
found in the works of Sade.*** His doctrine is a reversal of Rous- 


128 See Table III on p. 305. 

12° For extended discussions of the vampire-theme cf. V. M. Yonavovitch, La 
Guzla de Prosper Merimee, etude D’histoire romantique, Paris, Hachette, 1911; 
S. Hock, Die Vampyrsage and ihre Verwertung in der deutschen Literatur, 
Berlin, Duncker, 1900; Kraft-Ebing, Psychopathia Seaualis, New York, 
Physicians and Surgeons Book Co., 1922. 

130 Can be found in Swinburne’s Whippingham Papers, Vd. G. Lafoureade, 
La Jeunesse de Swinburne, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, [Publications of Faculty 
of Literature, University of Strasbourg’, 1928, Vol. II, p. 132 ff. 

181 Praz, Op. ott., p. 381. 

ty! Justine, ou les malheurs de la vetru and Juliette, ow les prospérités du 
vice. 
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seau’s sentimental belief in the perfectibility of man. Rousseau 
had said in effect that everything is good, but society tends to 
corrupt it. Sade, to the contrary, started out on the assumption 
that everything is evil. Vice, he maintained, was necessary 
because it conformed to nature’s laws. 

There were, of course, opponents of Sade’s views and practices, 
notably Restif de la Bretonne, author of Anti-Justine.** Several 
worthwhile novels from early Romanticist days to the present deal 
with the problem of fallen woman presumably regenerated by 
honorable love; but in several instances, notably that of Chateau- 
briand’s Atala, there is a tendency to drag into the story the notion 
of possible incest, and even a proclivity to throw a mantle of senti- 
mental dignity over the theme. 

A number of Romantic writings, moreover, are tracts for the 
so-called doctrine of “ ethical primitivism.” Their authors pro- 
claim the blessedness of those inhabitants of primitive lands where 
ignorance of the most elemental moral laws supposedly pre- 
vailed.*** And when this uncontrolled giddiness and fantasy sim- 
mered away a bromide was sought for in the introduction of the 
exotic—an Oriental background and voluptuousness, rhapsodies 
over the Cleopatra theme, and “satrapism” (the lustful self- 
identification with an Oriental monarch).*** 

There seems, too, to have been during the pre-Romantic and the 
Romantic periods an epidemic of novels and plays centering on the 
theme of monastic perversity.*°° This tendency was undoubtedly 
an outcropping of the Gothic Romance. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century the Oriental and 
monastic themes were not used so often. In their stead a vogue of 
hospital-themes sprang up. 

The climax of Sadism was reached during the last quarter of 
the century. Praz entitles that period the “ Byzantium.” The 
following themes were treated lavishly by the decadents of that 
time, and have to a lesser extent flourished ever since: homo- 
sexuality, Lesbianism, androgynous woman, incest, hermaphro- 


183 There is, nevertheless, a slight masochistic tendency in this work. 

134 See Table IV on p. 305; See also Arthur O. Lovejoy and George Boas, 
Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1935. 

135 See Table V on p. 306. ir 

186 See Joseph Spencer Kennard, The Friar in Fiction, New York, Brentano, 
1923; F. Baldensperger, “Le Moine de Lewis dans la littérature frangais,” 
Journal of Comparative Literature, Vol. I, no. 3, [July-September, 1903], pp. 
201-219; G. Bortone, Fra il Voto e ’ Amore, Naples, Detken e Rocholl, 1908. 
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ditism, diabolism (and the Black Mass cult), Rosicrucianism, and 
several instances of necrophilism and coprophily.**’ 


Instances oF DEcApDENT LITERATURE 


I. Tue MEDUSA THEME 


Baudelaire Hymne a la Beaute; Les Deux bonnes soeurs; Journaus intime ; 
Epilogue of his Petite poemes en prose; Nymphe Macabre. 


D’Annunzio Laus Vitae (lines 2169-2184) 


Flaubert Correspondence, [edition du Centenarie, Vol. II, p. 17.]. 

Gide L’Immoraliste 

Goethe Ttalienische Reise [April, 1788]; Faust, [the Walpurgis Night 
episodes]. 

Hugo Toute la lyre [1893], Vol. V, xxvi 

Keats Ode on Melancholy, (lines 17-24) 

Lovelace A Guiltlesse Lady imprisoned, after penanced 


Mann,Thomas Der Tod in Venedig 
Musset La Nuit de mai 


Shelley To a Skylark (line 90) 
On the Medusa of Leonardo Da Vinci 


II. Tur Divine Marquis THEME 


Byron Lara (Canto I, stanzas 17-19); Giaour [also develops at 
length the vampire idea]. 

Goethe The Bride of Corinth. 

Milton Paradise Lost (Book I, lines 84-87; 56-68; 589-604; 623-624. 

Schiller Réuber [wherein Karl Moor the central figure embodies satanic 


characteristics throughout. The poem, however, has a 
Christian ending]. 


Shelley The Revolt of Islam (Canto I, especially stanza 27); Queen 
Mab (Canto VIT) 
Swinburne Atalanta in Oalydon (Chorus IV) ; Anactoria (passim) 


187 See Table VII in pp. 306-308. 
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III. Tur Fara, WoMAN THEME 


Anet ‘Ariane 
Borel Champavert, contes immoraux; Madame Putiphar 
Coleridge Introduction to the Tale of the Dark Lady. [It is obvious that 


this is the source of Keats’s La Belle Dame]. 
D’Annunzio Mila di Codra 


Goethe Der Gott und die Bajadere 
Hugo Lucrece Borgia 
Janin L’Ane mort et la femme guillotine [This was intended as a 


satire on the tale-of-horror novel and the society that per- 
mitted it to flourish. But Janin out-Herods Herod, and the 
homeopathy is rather ineffectual. De Quincey’s Murder as 
One of the Fine Arts, because of its humor was by far more 
successful in exposing the libertinism of the decadents of his 


time. 
Louys La Femme et le pantin; Aphrodite 
Montigny Thérése Philosophe; Les Liaisons dangereuses 
Musset Rolla , 
O’Shaughnessy Epic of Women [1870] 
Prevost Manon Lescaut 
Radcliffe Sicilian Romance; Mysteries of Udolpho 
Richardson Clarissa Harlowe 
Rossetti, G. D. Willowwood 
Schiller Kabale und Liebe 
Shelley The Cenci (Act III, Scene 1; Act IV, Scene 1) 
Soulie Memoires du Diable although intended as a catharsis this 
novel, too, is overmuch preoccupied with Sadism. ~ 
Sue Fleur-de-Marie 


Swinburne The Chronicle of Tebaldeo Tebaldi; Bothwell; Mary Stuart; 
Laus Veneris; Poems and Ballads; The Queen Mother; 
Marque of Queen Bersabe. 


IV. PRIMITIVISM 


Diderot Religieuse; Supplement au Voyage de Bougainville; Reve de 
@ Alembert 


Rousseau Confessions 
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V. SATRAPISM, CLEOPATRA THEMES 


Beckford Vathek; Dreams, Working Thoughts and Incidents 

de Bainville Les Princesses 

Dumas Tour de Nesle 

Flaubert Novembre; Tentation 

Gautier Mademoiselle de Maupin; Une Nuit de Cleopatre; La Morte 
Amourese; Hmaua et samees 

Heine Atta Troll 

Hugo Zim-Zizimi 

Merimee La Guzla 

Pushkin Egyptian Nights 

Samain Au Jardin @ L’ Infante 

Swinburne Cleopatra 

Wilde The Sphina; The New Helen 

VI. Tur Monk THEME 

Grillparzer Die Ahnfrau 

Hoffmann Die Elixvire des Teufels 

Hugo The Hunchback of Notre Dame The Esmeralda-Frollo affair is 
traceable, perhaps, to the Bois-Guilbert and Rebecca liaison 
in Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Lewis The Monk 

Manzoni The entirely irrelevant story-within-the-story (the nun of 
Monza) of I Promessi Sposi belongs to The Monk category. 

Merimee Une Femme est un diable Possibly a parody of The Monk 
theme. 

Radcliffe The Confessional 

Spiess Das Petermédnnchen 

Wilkinson The Priory of St. Clair 

VII. “ Byzantium ” 

Barres Le Jardin de Berenice; Un amateur W@ames; Cahiers; Les 
Deracines; Sous Voeil des barbares; La Mort de Venise; 
I’?Ennemi des lois 

Baudelaire This poet’s writings are thoroughly saturated with the macabre, 


satanism, pornography,—the whole and unmitigated gamut 
of vice. Particularly hideous was the use he made of the 
Roman Catholic Ritual and symbolism as vehicles for the 
expression of his mad voluptuousness. 
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Beardsley 
Bourges 
Caldwell, E. 
Crowley, A. 
d’Aurevilly 
Dowson, E. 


Ducasse 


Faulkner, Wm. 
Flaubert 


Flecker, J. E. 
Gide 
Gourmont 


Hall, Radcliffe 
Huysmans 
Joyce, James 
Lorrain 


Maeterlinck 
Maallarmé 
Moore, George 


Morgan, 
Charles 

Pater, Walter 

Peladan 


“ Rachilde ” 
Schwob, 


Marcel 


Spare, Austin 


Under the Hill 

Le Crepuscle des dieux 

All of his novels and plays. 

Jezabel; The Temple of the Holy Ghost; Gargoyles 

Les Diaboliques; Isis 

Most of his poems prior to his conversion to Roman Catho- 
licism. 

Chants de Maldorer. (Hailed by the sur-realists as their pre- 
cursor, this wretched homosexualist gloried in his vice and 


execrated his Creator. He died mysteriously at the age of 
twenty-four. ) 


All of his novels. 

The catalogue of this queer individual’s obscenities would fill 
a page. Suffice it to recall the titles of two of his books, 
Madame Bovary and Tentation—hailed by similarly at- 
tuned English and American writers, and which have served 
as poisoned wells for writers of our generation. 

author of the sadistic fairy-tale, Hassan. 

Si le grain ne meurt; L’immoraliste; Faux-monna-yeurs. 

Epilogues; Litanies de la rose; Fantéme-duplicité [Black 
Mass] 

The Well of Loneliness. 

A rebours ; La-Bas; La Bievre. 

Ulysses, etc. 

(his real name was Paul Duval) ; La Forét bleue; Les Noron- 
soff; Monsieur de Phocas; Buveurs d’ames; The Princesses 
series; La Fin d’n jour; La Marquise de Spolete. 

La Princesse Maleine; Les Sept Princesses. 

Herodiade. 

Confessions of a Young Man (blasphemous) ; Flowers of Pas- 
sion; Pagan Poems; A Mere Accident; Mike Fletcher; 
Evelyn Innis. 


The Fountain (necrophilistic) . 

A Child in the House; Marius the Epicurean. 

(with the Marquis de Guaita and Oswald Wirth he founded in 
1888 the Ordre Kabalistique de la Rose-Croix. His writings 
abound in Lesbian, androgynous and hermaphroditic themes.) . 

[real name was Marguerite Eymery, who as a girl of twenty 
began to popularize Peladan’s themes] 

Le Livre de Monelle; Le Couer double; L’Homme double; 
Arachne; La Vendeuse @’ambre; Un Homme libre. (In short, 
this writer revelled in sadism, homosexuality, coprophilism, 
and necrophilism. ) 

The Book of Pleasure. 
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Swinburne Lesbia Brandon; Anactoria. (It might be added here that 
Swinburne seems to have been the sole source of inspiration 
for the effluvia of Gabriel D’Annunzio’s writings—all of 
which are to be condemned for the reason that they glorify 
vice in its manifold phases thus far enumerated.) 

Villiers Claire Lenoir; Contes cruels; Vera. 

Vivien, Renée (Pauline Tarn) Lesbian themes. She allowed herself to die 
of starvation at the age of 32. However, as was the case 
with many of the foregoing decadents, she was received into 
the Church shortly before her death. 


Wilde Salome; The Picture of Dorian Gray; Intentions. 


The foregoing tables are by no means complete. An attempt 
was made merely to include those names of authors and books that 
have within the last decade appeared in the advertisements of 
various American literary magazines and of department-store 
sales. Some of those advertisements maliciously call attention to 
the “‘ esoteric ” and “hitherto forbidden” nature of the garbage 
now within the reach of gullible buyers. 


Part IT 


I. Traprrion 


In an effort to arrive at an eclectic synthesis of literary criteria 
with particular stress on literature’s relationship to morality it is 
imperative to know something about the traditional views however 
diversified or wide of the mark they might possibly be. 

Perhaps the first critic to insist on the necessity of moral stand- 

ards for literature was Plato. It is generally well 
Plato 427 or known that if Plato had had his way, as it was 
428-347 B.C. expressed in the Republic (Book X), the poets 

would have received short shrift in the Greek 
Commonwealth. Let Plato speak for himself: 


And now we may fairly take him [the poet] and place him by the side 
of the painter, for he is like him in two ways: first, inasmuch as his 
creations have an inferior degree of truth—in this I say he is like him; 
and he is also like him in being concerned with an inferior part of the 
soul; and therefore we shall be right in refusing to admit both into a 
well-ordered state, because they awaken and nourish and strengthen the 
feelings and impair the reason. 


That is, strictly speaking, a pedagogic or ethical opposition to 
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the arts.’ It also implies his metaphysical argument, viz., art is 
but a copy here on earth of the created imitation based on the 
Absolute or Mind of God. Plato, too, believed in metempsychosis, 
and accordingly held that our realities are merely copies of the 
abstract universals which we knew in our pre-existence. Such 
imitation was hardly worth the consideration of serious men. 
Furthermore, he implied that the poems known to him held up 
the gods and goddesses for the admiration of the young. Those 
deities were too often presented in roles and action wholly 
unworthy of imitation. 

Historians of literary criticism, however, seldom seem to be 
aware of another theory, held inconsistently by Plato in the 
earlier parts of the Republic, Gorgias (II, 377) and in the 
Phaedrus (passim), according to which the creation and contem- 
plation of beauty has educative values in the acquisition of truth 
and goodness.” A long line of poets and artists—Dante,* Spenser,* 
Shelley,” Wordsworth,* Ruskin,’ and others have followed Plato 
in ascribing to art at least some utilitarian value. 

Plato had begun his theorizing on art by starting with the 
universals. Aristotle, on the other hand began with the indi- 
viduals—those things understood, realized, and held in common, 

and from those he rose to a consideration of the 
Aristotle universals. Literature, according to Aristotle, 
384-322 B.C. represents men in action. Men as a rule perform 
or act along general lines. A single line of con- 
duct followed by many men constitutes the “universal” in a 


1See also: Laws, [tr. A. E. Taylor] London, Dent, 1934, “ Again, when a 
man prefers comeliness before goodness, this also is no other than real and ut- 
most dishonor to his soul.” (727); Of. “Notes on Plato’s Aesthetics,” Phi- 
losophical Review, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 65-70; Allan H. Gilbert, “Did Plato 
Banish the Poets or the Critics?”’, Studies in, Philology, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 
1-19; George Melville Bolling, “ The Greek View of the relation of Poetry and 
Morality,” Catholic University Bulletin, Vol. XIX, 1913, pp. 268-286. 

2 Vd. Edgar Frederick Carrit, The Theory of Beauty, New York, Macmillan, 
1914, “ The Hedonistic-Moral Theory,” pp. 45-74. 

’Dante, De Vulgari Eloquentia, II, iv, 2; Of this Commedia he wrote: 
«“  _ . finis totius et partis est removere viventes in hac vita de statu miseriae 
et perducere ad statum felicitatis. Genus vero philosophiae sub quo hic in 
toto et parte proceditur, est morale negotium, sive ethica; quia non ad specu- 
landum, sed ad opus inventum est totum et pars.” (Hpistolae, xiii, 39-40.) 

4Edmund Spenser, Hymn to intellectual Beauty. 

5 Percy Bysshe Shelley, Defence of Poetry. 

® William Wordsworth, Prelude, II, 396-418; III, 127-139; XII, 151-173; 
Hacursion, IV, 1207-1229. 

7 John Ruskin, Lectures on Art, passim. 
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critical sense. Literature, then, represents men, or human nature, 

acting in conformity with the universals or advertently and ma- 

liciously setting themselves against them. The individual char- 

acter may be conceived as a sort of mold into which the universal 
stuff of conduct is poured, or as Aristotle has it: 

The universal tells us how a person or a given character will on occa- 

sion speak or act, according to the law of probability or necessity; and it 


is this universality at which poetry aims in giving expressive names to 
the characters.® 


Now, throughout the Poetics Aristotle took it for granted that 
art has some concern with morality, simply because art dealt with 
human beings, existed for them and through them, and because the 
human beings involved were moral beings. “‘ Character,” he says, 
“is that which reveals moral purpose, showing what kind of things 
a man chooses or avoids.” ® Obviously, he is using “ character ” 
to designate an element of the drama. In another place he de- 
clares: “The element of the irrational, and similarly, depravity 
of character, are justly censured when there is no inner necessity 
for introducing them... .” *° 

In our effort to bolster up a belief that the great philosopher 
held to the necessity of morality as a basis for artistic expression, 
we need not over-stress the Aristotelian principle of Catharsis,* 
applicable, so it seems from the limited number of compositions 
extant in his day, only to tragedy. After all, both pity and fear 
instead of diminishing are, in all probability, increased by exercise. 

Throughout the Renaissance Horace’s Ars Poetica wielded a 
strong critical influence. Reduced to a formula the Horatian 
principle requires that art supply simultaneously instruction and 

pleasure.*? Poetry, moreover, according to Horace, has 
Horace been a potent factor in the civilizing process.%* <A 
65-8 B.C. good deal of his technical advice need not any longer 
be heeded, but a number of counsels pertinent to 


5 Poetics, Chap. IX; see also Hthica Nichomachea, VI, 4. 

® Poetics, Chap. VI. 

1° Tdem, Chap. XXV; also Chap. XV. 

11Tdem, Chap. VI. For elaborations of the principle of the Catharsis see: 
Edmund Burke, On the Sublime and Beautiful, IV, 6-7; Shelley, Defence of 
Poetry. 

2 Ars Poetica, [tr. T. A. Moxon], London, Dent, 1934 p. 72. [Everyman’s 
Library, No. 901.] 

**JIn this respect he was echoing the opinion of Aristophanes expressed in 
The Frogs, 1030 ff. See also, Polizano’s Sylviae in Alexander Pope’s Selecta 
Poemata Italorum, Qui Latine Scripserunt, Londini, Lintot, 1740. 
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morality are, for obvious reasons, worthy of retention. For in- 
stance: “... you must be sure not to bring on the stage scenes 
fit only to be acted behind. ... Scenes brought before me thus 
excite my disbelief and disgust.” * Or, “ Let the Chorus... sup- 
port the good and give them kindly counsel, restrain the wrathful, 
and favour those who fear to sin....”** ‘A poem,” he says, 
“whose nature and property is to charm the mind, if it fall short 
of the highest, reaches the lowest.” ** He claims, and rightly, that 
tradition supports him in the foregoing beliefs.? 

Biearth At the time when the decadence in Roman literature 
46-120? “*8 2 its inception Plutarch wrote: 


. . . Since now poetry also frequently describes base actions and de- 
praved emotions and character, the youth must not confound their artistic 
admirableness and success with truth, nor rank them as beautiful, but is 
only to praise them as accurate and truthful likenesses of the things 
treated. . . . He must be taught to praise the genius and art which imi- 
tates, but to censure the subjects and actions with opprobrium. For the 
excellence of a thing and the excellence of its imitation are not the same; 


fitness and naturalness constitute excellence, but to things base the base 
is natural and fit.7® 


Tur CuristTiAn Era AND THE Harty RENAISSANCE 


Ecclesiastics of the early Christian Church and the early Middle 
Ages have been accused repeatedly of hostility to pagan litera- 
ture. There is no use in flatly denying such allegations, for it is a 
fact that the Church was patently opposed to much of it; but a 
rapproachement between ourselves and the Church’s critics might 
yet be effected if reasonable explanations of the Church’s atti 
tude can be given. Several, really, have been given. There is, 
foremost, that of Grierson: 


A war of life and death with the obscenity of the ancient pantomime 
and the cruelty of the arena, made it hard for the Church to distinguish 
between the better elements in ancient literature.’® 


14 Ars Poetica, p. 67. 

15 Idem, Ibid. 

16 Tdem, p. 73. 

17 Tdem, p. 72. 

18 How a Young Man Should Study Poetry, in ¥. M. Padelford, Hssays on 
the Study and Use of Poetry, New York, Holt, 1902, p. 59. 

19 William Grierson, Oross-Ourrents in English Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century, London, Chatto & Windus, 1929, p. 6. 
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Grierson emphasizes the fact that it was the cause of humanism, a 
finer humanism, that the Church thus championed: 
The spirit which breathes in the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and 


in the less didactical or polemical portions of St. Paul’s Epistles 2° is not 
the spirit of fanaticism but of a finer humanity.** 


In the light of that apology, and mindful especially of the 
themes over which a corrupt Roman crowd showed an orgiastic 
delight,*? we may understand Tertullian’s apparently rigid 
Platonism : 

The Author of truth hates all the false; He regards as adultery all that 


is unreal. ... He will never approve pretended loves, and wraths, and 
groans, and tears.?* 


Mindful, too, of the unabashed decadence of the later Roman 
poets and playwrights, we will also sympathize with St. Isidore 
of Seville in his condemnation of pagan writers. He wrote: 
“‘Tdeo prohibetur Christianus figmenta legere poetarum, quia per 
oblectamenta inanium fabularum mentem excitant ad incentiva 
libidinum.” ** 

In other words, the early Church was undergoing a simultaneous 
process of purgation and illumination, and could not afford to lose 
its soul for the fleshpots of paganism from which it had but 
recently been delivered. 

It was by no means a weakening in its policy or a compromise, 
as Grierson wrongly infers, when the Church adopted the manuals 
of rhetoric composed by pagans, for its educational and aesthetic 
usage. In the first place the early Fathers of the Church had 
never rejected whatever they found to be of value in pagan writ- 
ings.”’ Moreover, the Church possessed a culture that had to be 


20 Vd. Romans, VIII, 12-18; Idem, XIII, 8-9. 

21 Grierson, op. cit., p. 6. 

22, Vd. HE. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, [2 vols.] London, Oxford, 1903; 
“The favorite theme,” says Chambers, “ which is common indeed to the farce 
of all ages, was that of conjugal infidelity. Unchaste scenes were represented 
with an astonishing realism.” Vol. I, p. 4. According to Theodoret, the 
Roman mimes were also in the habit of performing impromptu and devised 
parodies of Christian religious rites. In this connection see Alban Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints, [12 vols.], New York, Sadlier, 1862, Vol. VIII, pp. 485- 
486, for the accounts of the martyrdoms of Saints Genesius and Gelasius who 
had been participants in such mock ceremonies. 

28 De Spectaculis, XXIII, Migne, PL. Vol. I, p. 655. 

** Liber Sententiarum, III, Cap. XIII, “De Libris Gentilium,” Migne, PL. 
Vol. 83, pp. 685-686. 

2° Vd. St. Augustine, The City of God, Book II, Chap. 8; also Book XIV; 
See also St. Ambrose, De Fide Smi. Trinitatis, Tomus II (im principiis), 
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preserved in a human medium; and what could be a more likely 
thing to do than the taking over of a technique or a form of writ- 
ing, manifestly indifferent things in themselves, even if they had 
been previously put to profane and even sordid uses? This prac- 
tice resulted in the prodigious amount of Christian Latin poetry 
comparable in every respect to the best among pagan productions.”° 

Concerning the charge that the early medieval Church found 
it hard to reconcile pagan learning with a Christian curriculum, 
we need only refer to several studies of those ages.” 

Indeed, there will always be a conflict between religion and the 
love of amusement when the latter passion is indulged without 
restraint. St. Thomas Aquinas, the greatest mind of the early 

Renaissance, if you please, observed that pleasure 
The is a very necessary adjunct of life. If the demands, 
Renaissance he says, for the pleasure of the spirit are not sup- 

pled in artistic enjoyments, those who are thus 
thwarted will presently seek inordinate satisfaction in their flesh.”® 
For that and other reasons the Church has always fostered the arts 
when they remained within the bounds of reason and decency. In 
support of this statement we may quote a non-Catholic historian, 
Ernst Troeltsch, who writes: 


The Catholic Church always regarded the sphere of the natural as a 
relatively independent sub-substructure of the Kingdom of Grace; and 
conditionally, upon its readiness to submit, had allowed to the natural 
life a rich freedom of movement. It could, through the institution of con- 
fession and penance, be directed; and its excesses, through the same 
agency, could always be accounted for.?° 


Migne, PL. Vol. 17; Clement of Alexandria, [tr. G. W. Butterworth], London, 
Heinemann, 1919, “ Exhortation to the Greeks,” VII, XII; as well as his 
‘<Stromata,” sl, 5; Vil 175) 115.2. 

26 Vd. Matthew Britt, The Hymns of the Breviary and Missal, New York, 
Benzinger, 1922. 

27 For instance: James J. Walsh, High Points of Medieval Oulture, Mil- 
waukee, Bruce, 1937; Hilaire Belloc, Hurope and the Faith, New York, Paulist 
Press, 1921; Augusta: Theodosia Drane, Christian Schools and Scholars, [2nd 
ed.] London, Burns, Oates, 1881; Christopher Dawson, The Making of Europe, 
New York, Sheed & Ward, 1936; Ludwig Pastor, History of the Popes, St. 
Louis, Herder, 1923, Vol. I, Introduction, pp. 1-56; Maurice De Wulf, History 
of Medieval Philosophy, [tr. Patrick Coffey], New York, Longmans, 1909; 
Charles Rufus Morey, Christian Art, New York, Longmans, 1935; A. C. Krey 
& G. Sellery, Medieval Foundations of Western Oivilization, New York, 
Harpers, 1929; Edward Kennard Rand, “ The Classics in the XIII century,” 
Speculum, Vol. IV, no. 3, July, 1929, pp. 249-269. 

28 Summa Theologica, II-II, q. 35, a, 4, ad 2; Cf. Aristotle, Hthica Nicho- 
machia, VIII, 5, 6; X, 6. 

29 Renaissance und Reformation, [4 vols.] Gesammelte Werke, Tiibingen, 
Mohr, 1922-25, Vol. IV, (“Aufsitze zur Geistesgeschichte und Religions- 


soziologie”’) p. 19. 
12 
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The Renaissance critics, then, cast about for reasons why they 
might with a good conscience delve deeply into the ancient classics 
not only for their own delight but also for methods and especially 
for ideas. 

Probably the weakest apology was that of the great Italian 
triumvirate—Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio—who sought to jus- 
tify their interest in pagan literature by giving it an allegorical 

interpretation. They contended that poetry should 


Italian be somewhat cryptic,—sufiiciently lucid, of course, 
Renaissance that the clear-headed could by reflection discern the 
Critics truth beneath the beautiful imagery.*° Poetry, they 


believed, was somewhat like a castle with its door 
held open; but the reader had to slay a dragon or cross a moat 
before taking up lodging therein. These early humanists, then, 
quite generally held that the Greek and Roman mythology as well 
as the ancient ritualistic poetry were symbols, adumbrations in 
some instances, of Christian truths. 

As humanism spread, Aristotle’s justification of poetry gained 
ground. While it did not over-emphasize the didactic element, it 
insisted that poetry should be moral. The treatises of the follow- 
ing are decidedly Aristotelian in content: Robortello,** Castel- 
vetro,*” Scaliger ** and Maggi.** 

Minturno extends the “ profitable” element to that of moving 
the reader to good conduct. The same will be noted in the treatise 
by Sydney. Dryden held the same view, but laid special stress on 
the “ delight ” motif. 

In 1549 Joachim du Bellay wrote the manifesto of the Pleiade 
(a forerunner of the French Academy). His work was entitled: 

Defense et Illustration de la Langue Frangats. For 


French the most part it was a philological treatise and con- 
Renaissance tained an array of critical counsels derived from 
Critics Italianate influences. All seven signers of the docu- 


ment were aware of the need of religion and 
morality for the production of great literature. 


8° Francesco Petrarch, Opera quae extant omnia, Basileae, 1554, p. 1205,— 
“-veritatem rerum pulchris velaminibus adornare.” 

31, Robortello, In Librum Aristotelis de Arte Poetica Huaplicationes, 
Fierenze, In Officium Laurentii Torrentini, 1548. 

821, Castelvetro, Poetica d’Aristotle vulgarizzata et sposta, Basilea, 
Stampata ad instanza di Pietro de Sedabonis, 1576. 

33, J. C. Sealiger, Poetices Libri Septem, Milano, in Bibliopolio Commeliano, 
1617. 

84V. Maggi, In Aristotelis Librum de Poetica Explanationes, Venezia, in 
Officina Erasmiana Vincentii Valgrisii, 1550. 
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Ronsard, a member of the Pleiade group, insisted that the 
writer embody in his life those virtues which he would celebrate in 
his writings. Vauquelin was of the same opinion. Ronsard car- 
ried over the Italian idea that the ancient myths were allegorical 
foreshadowings of the true religion: 


The Muses [he held] Apollo, Mercury, Pallas, and other such deities 
represent to us nothing other than the powers of God to whom the first 
men gave several names for the divers effects of His incomprehensible 
Majesty.®> 


The Renaissance was at least a century late in coming to full 
development in England, but when it did take hold 


English it progressed more rapidly; and as far as letters 
Renaissance were concerned it had a deeper influence than 
Critics elsewhere. By far the greater number of criti- 


cal opinions, however, were drafted from Italian 
models. 

Wilson *° and Webbe *" were the first critics to appreciate the 
allegorical values to be found in the classics, although Chaucer 
had used several Greek and Roman themes in that fashion over a 
century and a half before. 

Puttenham ** elaborated Horace’s reliance on poetry as a civiliz- 
ing factor and maintained that the first priests and prophets, 
philosophers and legislators were primarily poets. 

Although the principle of “ poetic justice” was carried forward 
both in the theory and in the plays of Gascoigne, a vigorous but 
exaggerated attack on poetry was launched by Gosson.*° Every 
conceivable vice of which his contemporaries were guilty Gosson 
traced to some foreign source. He attributed the impetus to loose- 
living to the portrayals of vice in poetry and on the stage. Judg- 
ing by the earnestness of the rejoinders, Gosson’s charge caused no 


85 Quoted from Ars Poetique by William Lindsay in his Hdmwnd Spenser; 
an Essay on Renaissance Poetry, London, Arnold, 1925, p. 143. 

36 Thomas Wilson, Arte of Rhetorique (1560), [ed. G. H. Mair], Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1909. 

37 William Webbe, A Discourse of Hnglish Poetrie, in Edward Arber’s 
English Reprints, London, Murray, 1895, [no. 26]. , 

88 George Puttenham, Arte of English Poesie, in Ancient Critical Hssays 
Upon Poets and Poésy, [ed. Joseph Haslewood], (2 vols.), London, Harding 
and Wright, 1811-1815; Vol. II contains Puttenham’s work. _ : 

3° George Gascoigne, Certain Notes of Instruction Concerning the Making 
of Rime in English, In Arber’s English Reprints, op. cit., 1868, [no. 11). 

40 Stephen Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse, In Arber’s English Reprints, op. 
cit., 1868, [no. 3]. 
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little repercussion. Thomas Lodge wrote a Defence in which he 
set forth the cultural values of literature; but he unwittingly 
played into the hands of his opponent by insisting that it was not 
the use but the abuse of poetry that should worry the moralist.** 

Sir Philip Sydney’s Defense of Poesie (1595), was the first 
outstanding English synthesis of Aristotelian, Horatian, and 
Italian canons. Comedy, he held, should portray the “ filthinesse 
of evill.” * Sydney and his contemporaries presupposed in their 
“ Defences ” that poets were philosophers or, at any rate, scholars, 
and therefore teachers. The idea of defending poetry for poetry’s 
sake was wholly foreign to their minds. 

Yet another discourse on the propaideutic value of poetry is 
found in the work of Sir John Harrington.** Incidentally, he is 
the first Englishman to make explicit mention of Aristotle’s 
Poetics. His predecessors had reached Aristotelian principles in 
a roundabout Italian way. 

Robert Wilmot still entertained high ideals of what the stage 
could accomplish. He wrote of his Tancred and Gismunda: 


. .. Herein they all agree; commending virtue, detesting vice, and 
lively deciphering their overthrow that suppress not their unruly affections 

. . my purpose in this tragedy tendeth only to the exaltation of virtue, 
and suppression of vice... .*4 


John Lyly repeatedly declared his willingness to keep the 
themes and dialogue of his plays within the bounds of refine- 
ment.*® And John Dennis concedes that the stage could be used 
for worthwhile purposes: 


Dramatic Poesy . . . would be of excellent use if well directed. For the 
stage is capable of no small influence, both of discipline and corruption. 
Now of corruptions of this kind we have enough; but the discipline has in 
our time been plainly neglected.*® 


Francis Bacon likewise held a high-minded opinion of poetry’s 
role: 


“1 Thomas Lodge, Defence of Poetry, Musick, and Stage Plays, [ed. Laing] 
London, 1853, Shakespeare Society Publications, Vol. 17. 

*2 Defence of Poesie, [ed. Albert Feuillerat] London, Cambridge U. Press, 
1923, p. 23. 

48 Apologie of Poetrie, in J. Haslewood’s Ancient Critical Essays wpon 
English Poets and Poesy, [2 vols.], London, Triphook, 1811-15, Vol. II, p. 
129 ff. 

44 Prologue. 

4° The Prologues to Like Will to Like, Sappho and Phao, and Galatea. 

*° Advancement and Reformation of Modern Poetry, in Haslewood, op. cit., 
Vol. II. 
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. . . Poesy conduces not only to delight but also to magnanimity and 
morality. Whence it may be fairly thought to partake somewhat of a 
divine nature.‘7 


With the rise of the University Wits and the members of the 
Inns of Court to prominence there is a marked tendency toward 
amorality in intention among the playwrights. Perhaps the later 
Renaissance attitude can be explained in this way: the men of the 
Renaissance lived during a vast change, a maze of discovery, a 
cultural upheaval. Those changes took place suddenly and rapidly. 
Men were inclined to look upon them as being inevitable. Accord- 
ingly they tried their level best to live intensely in the present 
moment, with opulence, but with little or no outlook on infinity. 
All of this brought spiritual dizziness and dissonance into their 
lives and writings. Moreover, it gave them a distorted sense of 
the individual’s worth. And it also accounts for all the intellec- 
tual sterility, affectation and artificiality of much Elizabethan 
love poetry—the feigned passion for imaginary mistresses, endless 
amorous intrigues, in short, all the absurdities known as Petrar- 
chismo.** Most of the poets were not in love with a woman, but 
were in love with the idea of being in love. The malady, of 
course, was contagious and before long it infected the playwrights. 
At first a quite harmless ery was heard for pleasure only as the 
purpose of the drama. We hear, for instance, Robert Greene’s 
remark that ‘“ The people make no estimation of morals, teaching 
education.” *° Lodge, too, succumbed to it. He has “ Comedy ” 
say to “ Envy”: 

. . . mix not death ’mongst pleasing comedies, 
That treat nought else but pleasure and delight.®° 


Nashe echoes the notion: 


Placeat sibi quisque licebit. 
What’s a fool but his bauble? Deep-reaching wits, 
Here is no stream for you to angle in.. .° 


And Dekker played to the gallery with the observation that “... 
nothing is purposed but mirth; mirth lengtheneth long life.” ” 


47 Advancement of Learning, in the Works of Francis Bacon, [15 vols.], 
Boston, 1863, vol. VI, p. 203. 

48 Vd. John Berdan, Harly Tudor Poetry, New York, Macmillan, 1930, Cap. 
TEs 

49 Groatsworth of Wit (1592). 

50 Most Pleasant Comedy of Mucedorus (c. 1588), Introduction. 

51 Summer’s Last Will and Testament (1600), Prologue. 

52 The Shoemaker’s Holiday (1600), Dedication. 
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We repeat—the desire on the part of the dramatist to entertain 
was good in itself. It was expressed over and over by Massinger,” 
Marston,°* Middleton,®* Fletcher,°* Beaumont,’’ Brome,’* Chap- 
man,’ and others. But it must be noted that with most of these 
men it was not an all-pervading motif. They equally accorded 
wholesome satire an honorable position on the stage. Thus Shir- 
ley,’ Chapman,** Marston,” Dekker, Fletcher,°* Beaumont,” 
Massinger,** Brome,®* Day,®* Marmion, and several others ex- 
posed vices and follies with a zest that contemporary pulpiteers 
might have envied. Middleton * and Webster “ were likewise 
relentless in their use of barbed satire. 

A special study would be required to review the varied opinions 
concerning Shakespeare’s purposes in writing his plays, the more 
so because of the uncertainty surrounding the aphorisms on art 
and on morality contained in the poet’s works. Opinions will 
always differ on many sayings found in Shakespeare’s plays and 
poems—some holding that the views expressed are Shakespeare’s, 
and others stoutly affirming that the playwright merely reported 
current opinions or more often permitted the characters to express 
ideas in accordance with their own and not Shakespeare’s phi- 
losophy. Nevertheless, it seems quite probable that Shakespeare 
was mainly interested in proffering a pleasant time to his audi- 
ence. And if a further generalization is permitted—it seems safe 
to say that Shakespeare at no time was immoral, and more often 
indirectly moralistic than indifferent to the ethical situations with 
which he dealt. 


53 Nobody and Somebody, Prologue (1603). 

54 Dutch Courtezan, Prologue (1604). 

55 The Family of Love, Epilogue (1607). 

56 Woman Hater, Prologue (1607). 

57 [with Fletcher] Little French Lawyer, Prologue (1619). 

58 Antipodes, Act I, scene 5 (1635). 

59 Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, Dedication (1613). 

°° The Lady of Pleasure, Act I, Scene 1 (1635); Duke’s Mistress, Prologue 
(1636). 

51 Op. cit., ibid. 

°° The Malcontent, Prologue (1603); The Fawn, Prologue (1604). 

68 Gull’s Hornbook, VI (1609). 

°* Knight of the Burning Pestle, Prologue (1611). 

65 Tdem. 

°° Roman Actor, Act II, Scene 1 (1626). 

°7 Antipodes, Act II, Scene 5 (1635). 

°8 Parliament of Bees, Prologue (1604). 

°° Fine Companion, Prologue (1633). 

7 Women Beware Women, passim (1612). 

™ The White Devil, Act V, Scene 6 (1612); The Duchess of Malfi, Act V, 
Scene 5 (1612-14). 
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And, finally among the Elizabethans, there is Ben Jonson who 
endeavored to blend the resurgence of romanticism with classic 
norms. On the whole Jonson is a moralist imbued with Aris- 
totelian and Horatian principles. His plays are studded with 
declarations of high purposiveness. For instance: 


When she [Comedy] would show an image of the times, 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes, 
Except we make them such, by loving still 

Our popular errors, when we know they’re ill. 

I mean such errors as you'll all confess 

By laughing at them, they deserve no less.7* 


The satirist is at work in his parallel play: 


Well, I will scourge those apes, 

And to these courteous eyes oppose a mirror, 
As large as the stage whereon we act, 
Where they shall see the time’s deformity 
Anatomized in every nerve and sinew.7% 


And he will continue to cauterize society’s ills in Volpone: 


. it being the office of a comic poet to imitate justice, and instruct 
to life, as well as purify of language, or stir up gentle affections.... I 
have labored . . . to reduce not only the ancient forms, but manners of 
the scene; the easiness, the propriety, the innocence, and last, the 
doctrine, which is the principal end of poesy, to inform men in the best 
reason of living.” 


In passing, we observe that Horace’s dictum “ profit and de- 
light ” was a by-word in Jonson.’? But above all desirable char- 
acteristics of the artist we admire Jonson for looking askance at 
bawdry antics and indecency in language.” 

Now, in spite of their theoretic protestations on behalf of 
decency several of the numerous Elizabethans, notably John Ford, 
veered in the direction of decadence and religious scepticism, and 
unhesitatingly ventilated such notions in their plays. This pro- 
voked some justifiable opposition on the part of the Puritans. 
There was, however, one blast—William Prynne’s Histriomastix 


72 Hvery Man in His Humor, Prologue (1598). 

73 Hvery Man out of His Humor, Introduction (1599). 

74 Dedication (1606). 

7 Volpone, Prologue (1606) ; Hpicoene, Prologue II (1609) ; Staple of News, 
Prologue (1626); Timber; of Discoveries, III, 419, 421 (1649). 

76 Cynthia’s Revels, Introduction (1601); Volpone, Dedication I (1606) ; 
Epigram XLIX; Preface to the Alchemist; See: Rufus William Rauch, “ Ben 
Jonson,” Thought, Vol. XIII, no. 51, December, 1938, pp. 558-573. 
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(1633 )—with which we cannot sympathize. Prynne’s attack was 
couched in syllogistic form : 

That whose style and subject-matter is Bloody and Tyrannical, breath- 
ing out Malice, Anger, Fury, Crueltie, Tyrannie, Fierceness, Treason, 
Violent Opposition, Murther, and Revenge, must needs be Odious, Un- 
seemly, and Unlawful unto Christians. But such is the stile and subject- 
matter of most, but especially of our Tragicall, Stage-Plays. Therefore 
they must needes be, etc., etc.” 


Briefly, Prynne’s argument may be dismissed for the following 
reasons : 


1. For the “ignoratio elenchi” of his minor. Prynne mani- 


fests no first-hand knowledge of the stage whatsoever; 

2. It is based on an unwarranted assumption that all dramatics 
are essentially evil. He ignores the fact that the Roman 
Catholic Church had been responsible for the revival of the 
drama in the Middle Ages, and that the stage had been a 
useful adjunct of the liturgy for many generations; 

3. The document is not so much a criticism of particular plays 
as it is a tirade against the Catholic Church. Among other 
things he derides the Jesuit missionaries for attempting 
to instruct pagans by the histrionic portrayal of religious 
subjects ; 

4, Acting, he says, is sinful because it has about it the nature 
of a lie; and secondly, it is expressly forbidden in Scripture 
(Deuteronomy, XXII, 5) for a man to wear woman’s 
apparel. By way of confirming that latter conviction 
Prynne says that Jean D’Are was justly condemned to death 
precisely because of that crime. 


At a later date Dryden’s self-admitted dramatic licences, the 
immoral effronteries and general use of double-entendre and 
coarseness by Congreve, Wycherler, Etheredge, Farquhar, Van- 
brugh, Mrs. Aphra Behn and others elicited Jeremy Collier’s re- 
buke entitled A Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of 
the English Stage (1698), and his sequel to zt in the Absolute 
Unlawfulness of Stage Entertainment (1716). There is not the 
slightest doubt that the denunciations were merited; but Collier 
carried his zeal too far in the Short View by asserting that the 
end of art was morality alone. He declared that 


7™7 William Prynne, Histriomastriw, London, Sparke, 1633, p. 2. 
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The business of Plays is to recommend Virtue, and discountenance 
Vice; to show the Uncertainty of Human Greatness, the sudden turns of 
Fate, the Unhappy Conclusions of Violence and Injustice. It is to expose 
the Singularities of Pride and Fancy, to make Folly and Falsehood con- 
temptible, and to bring everything that is Ill under Infamy and Neglect.” 


All of these are laudable aims, but they are not the exclusive 
justification for literary art. Collier fails to achieve that blend 
of faculties, that balance which the genuine humanists had 
demonstrated. 

Several rather inadequate replies were made by Congreve 
and Vanbrugh.*® John Dennis’s Advancement and Reformation 
of Poetry (1701) and The Grounds of Criticism in Poetry (1704) 
were reasonable acknowledgments of guilt somewhat similar to 
the one made by Dryden. To the latter’s discredit, however, it 
must be said that he outdid himself in lasciviousness in several of 
his plays written after the brief apology to Collier. 

Whether the Restoration errors would have ceased from sheer 
exhaustion and excess, or the decline of stagecraft was hastened by 
Collier’s attack, is a debatable issue.** The Pulpit, too, had failed 
to make men better because a good deal of that which passed as 
religion was sheer deism and rationalism. At any rate, it is a 
fact that neo-Classicism with its sense of restraint, decorum, even 
didacticism, triumphed and remained in the saddle for a century 
or more. It was the “Town” that now took over the literary 


78 Jeremy Collier, A Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the 
English Stage, London, Keble, 1698, p. 1. aa 

7° William Congreve, The Complete Works of William Oongreve (4 vols), 
[ed. Montague Summers], London, Nonesuch Press, 1923, Vol. III contains the 
Amendments of Mr. Collier’s False and Imperfect Citations. 

80 John Van Vanbrugh, The Complete Works of Sir John Van Brugh (4 
yols.), [ed. Bonamy Dobree and Geoffrey Webb] London, Nonesuch Press, 
1927-28; Vol. I contains A Short Vindication. See also: Joseph Wood Krutch, 
* Governmental Attempts to Regulate the Stage after the Jeremy Collier Con- 
troversy ” in PMLA, Vol. XXXVIII, [1923], pp. 153-174. 

81 Inserted in the Preface to Fables Ancient and Modern, Part II. 

82 Allardyce Nicoll, The Theory of Drama, New York, Crowell, [no date], 
pp. 224-225, endeavors to make a case for the Restoration dramatists by con- 
tending that the Comedies of Manners were essentially intellectual and were 
never intended to play on the feelings or emotions. In consequence the 
vulgarities and indecencies of such plays are supposedly harmless, and all that 
they should ever evoke is a hearty laugh. See also: Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, “ Hunt’s Comic Dramatists” in Macaulay’s Critical and Historical 
Essays, [2 vols.], London, Dent, 1907, [Everyman’s Library, Nos. 225 & 226], 
Vol. II, pp. 411-452; Highteenth Century Comedy, (Introd. by W. D. Taylor], 
London, Oxford U. Press, [World’s Classics, no. 292], 1929, p. xi; Richard 
Garnett, The Age of Dryden, London, Bell, 1932, Chapters IV, V, VII, 
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hegemony and set the standards for almost every level of society. 
Though we might deplore the crass materialism, the fideism, or 
the rationalism of the Enlightenment, we must recognize the fact 
that the essayists, journalists, critics and poets kept English letters 
quite morally sane and wholesome. The cult of “taste,” of 
“ enthusiasm,” and of “ genius ” which followed were, to be sure, 
poor substitutes for the values inherent in the works of Johnson, 
Swift, Goldsmith, Pope, Addison and Steele. 

The first English novelists, however, were a group that cause no 
end of concern precisely because they assumed the role of moralist 
for which they were totally unfitted. Several of the early novels 
were placed on the Index because of the false philosophies and 
vicious ethical standards with which they are impregnated. 

Instead of confining their main efforts to the telling of a story, 
which “ fiction ” by its very meaning implies, these writers were 
intent on driving home such erroneous tenets as those found in 
Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, and Tom Jones. Here is the formula 
of Pamela: “ Virtue pays. It will pay you right now. It will 
make you Lady B!” That is to say, the novelist in this case 
tolerates religion only as a pawn in the pursuit of a middle-class 
ideal. Religion, of course, to the eighteenth century mind was 
something not exclusively designed for Sunday’s use, but it was, 
nevertheless, to be placed inside a compartment lest it become too 
inconvenient a thing on occasion. We object, then, to the senti- 
mentality of Richardson and his followers,—a sentimentality 
which strove for rectitude of heart at the expense of rectitude of 
intellect. 

Virtue in real life or, better, in this life is sometimes not re- 
warded. To say in effect, as Fielding does in Joseph Andrews, 
that virtue is never rewarded is just as reprehensible as Richard- 
son’s formula. The cynicism with which Pope’s age had to parry 
had been replaced in Fielding by affectation and hypocrisy. 

Fielding’s picaroon, Tom Jones, was supposed to be an average 
eighteenth century shocking young fellow. The novel is objec- 
tionable not because Fielding prefers Square to Thwackum. 
Square was a man who will have nothing to do with theology but 
who will, in the flick of an eyelash, maintain himself successfully 
as a deistic philosopher against the Evangelical Thwackum. Field- 
ing considered both of them to be asses. But the book stands 
condemned because Fielding sentimentally and anti-intellectually 
condones every one of Tom’s peccadillos because he is a fine fellow 
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and so good-hearted. Fielding implicitly moralizes: Take life as 
you find it and do not worry about any sort of future. When 
Fielding analyzes conduct and emotion he endeavors to show in- 
terest in them for their own sakes instead of assuming at least 
that they should have an intellectual and ethical foundation. 

Tobias Smollett, hater of everybody except the Scots, Scotch, 
and sailors, reached a new low for morbidity and immorality in 
his Roderick Random. Smollett had objected that Tom Jones was 
too good to be the hero of a book about a typical eighteenth-century 
rogue. His Roderick would not be a hypocrit. He is, among other 
things, quite capable of taking revenge on a thoroughly sick man. 
Smollett’s formula might read: If a young man is to get ahead he 
must be like Roderick—hard and brutal. 

Discounting an occasional exception along the line (up to the 
erratic Romantic Movement) and especially those just mentioned 
at the end of it, we are forced to accept the judgment that litera- 
ture in those countries from which we derive our heritage and 
standards was both in theory and in matter a decidedly moral 
thing. The foregoing very brief survey indicated merely the high- 
lights of criticism. Dozens of minor authorities might be investi- 
gated, and the same verdict would be reached, namely: there are 
numerous writers and critics who not only expressed the temper 
of their times and themselves well, but have achieved permanence, 
and to some extent an universal appeal, precisely because they 
adhered to tradition. 


Il. A Brier ror tur Neo-Humanists 


It is a rather commonplace observation that in the history of 
American literature and its criticism new movements reach this 
country and remain in an experimental stage for at least five years 
after their inception and full development abroad. It is equally 
true that current Catholic reviewing is several months late in its 
appraisals; and that Catholic criticism is several years behind in 
its full judgments of non-Catholic tastes and techniques; and, 
what all must concede, that Catholic critics have until now failed 
to formulate a comprehensive body of critical canons for them- 
selves. It has likewise been stated that Catholic writers in 
America have not produced the great literature, fiction or other- 
wise, that might reasonably have been expected of them. 

As extenuating circumstances for these failures we are generally 
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asked to believe that one or several of the following causes are at 
work: Catholic culture in the land is too young—we have scarcely 

emerged from the brick-and-mortar stage of Church 
Causesof construction; that the able writers in the past were 
Failures forced to limit their literary endeavors to the fields of 

polemics and apologetics; that. the Catholic conscience 
imposes restrictions both in matter and manner upon the creative 
faculties of the Catholic artist; that a literature demands much 
previous reflection and assimilation on the part of its creators, 
and that the rapid pace of American living has not at all been con- 
ducive to introspection; that when an outstanding Catholie work 
really had appeared its publishers did not possess the commercial 
facilities for widening the scope of its circulation; and, finally, 
that the young men and women who have benefited from the 
accumulated heritage of a century’s Catholic education do not, as 
a rule, choose a literary career but rather enter the several more 
lucrative professions. 

Now, avoiding the extremes of a whole-hearted acceptance or a 
blanket refusal of these excuses (most of which are half-truths), it 
seems that there is another factor at work which has prevented and 
still obstructs the growth of Catholic literature, and that is the 
false application on the part of some Catholic critics of an other- 
wise perfectly valid philosophico-moral principle to the field of 
literary criticism. That principle states: Bonwm ex integro, 
malum ex quolibet defectu. Now, it seems that some Catholic 
critics are too prone to condemn a book or a play written by a 
non-Catholic and especially by a Catholic when the work contains 
errors in unessentials, flaws of logic or lapse from accuracy in 
incidentals. The underlying philosophy of the book may be 
thoroughly acceptable, but because of minor defects which do not 
belong to the story or theme as integral parts, the entire work, 
according to such critics, must be relegated to the literary scrap- 
heap. 

It is, of course, undeniable that our Catholic culture is more 
than sufficiently rich for any artist, and that the Catholic writer is 
not constrained to seek source material in philosophies counter to 
our own. But the loss to the Catholic reader and more so to the 
Catholic writer will result from the critics’ rejection of techniques, 
of possible openings and approaches to subject-matter—all of 
which are often enough harmless quodlibets. And the loss, it 
seems, is greater when the critic either ignores or discards certain 
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eritical dicta which he could well use to advantage. I refer 
particularly to the almost general apathy, to put it mildly, on the 
part of Catholic critics to the literary aspects of the neo-Humanist 
movement whose protagonists fought an apparently lost cause 
several years ago. 

Several facts must be stressed at the very outset: 


1. Paul Elmer More and Irving Babbitt, the 


Facts on Neo- movement’s foremost expositors, only began to 

Humanism formulate the principles of the movement, and 
never arranged all their beliefs into a complete 
system. 


2. Even among themselves the neo-Humanists were never in 
perfect agreement. Any critique of neo-Humanism as a 
whole is a waste of energy. The separate phrases of the 
movement should be appraised singly. 

3. It may be said that the movement began as far back as 1908 
when Babbitt published his challenge to American educa- 
tors,** and it was not until 1933 (the year of Babbitt’s 
death) that the so-called Humanist Manifesto appeared. 
This document was signed by thirty-four clergymen and 
scholars, among them John Dewey, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
the Rev. Charles Francis Potter,—all of them poles apart 
from the movement’s inaugurators. And I venture to say 
that the Manifesto would not have been endorsed by Babbitt 
because of its inherent agnosticism, its false cosmogony, its 
blatant Darwinism. Furthermore, the signers themselves 
held utterly divergent views on the several articles to which 
they had formally subscribed. The Mandfesto is plainly 
the work of interlopers in much the same way as Lippman’s 
writing of a book on morals was the case of an outsider’s 
stealth of humanistic thunder.* 

4, Although several of neo-Humanism’s rather flexible tenets 
reveal its concern with sociology, metaphysics, and theology, 
the majority of the neo-Humanist criticisms were aimed at 
contemporary art and literature. A cursory glance as a bib- 
liography on the movement (both pro and con assertions), 
or at a survey of the several symposia, or awareness of the 
single fact that the greatest bulk of the neo-Humanist state- 


83 Literature and the American College, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1908. 
84 4 Preface to Morals, New York, Macmillan, 1929. 
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ments are to be found in the last five volumes of the Book- 
man, which virtually became the movement’s official organ 
when Seward Collins took over its editorship, will convince 
anyone of the movement’s predominantly literary character. 
At the price of seeming monotonous it should be repeated 
that the neo-Humanist movement was not intended to be 
an exclusive life-philosophy as the self-sufficient substitute 
for Catholicism, albeit isolated adherents may have main- 
tained that it was precisely that. 

The several errors in literary content and form which the 
movement endeavored to counteract are precisely the same 
long litany of heresies with which the Church has been 
wrestling for centuries, vz., materialistic monism, causo- 
mechanism, determinism, Freudianism, naturalism, anar- 
chism, Rousseauism, scepticism, utilitarianism, humani- 
tarianism, pseudo-science. 

Had there, indeed, been unity among the neo-Humanists 
im re religious tenets the Catholic theologian would have 
been thoroughly justified in rejecting the movement 7m toto, 
as a system, as a recrudescence of Protestantism purely and 
simply, as a philosophy and theology thoroughly impreg- 
nated with heresy. But such was not the case. Recall 
More’s, Eliot’s and Babbitt’s constant bickering over the 
particular religious beliefs, if any, that the neo-Humanist 
should follow. The indictment had better be put this way: 
one of the outstanding neo-Humanists was a Pelagian (Bab- 
bitt) ; another was a semi-Pelagian (More); yet another is 
an Anglo-Catholic (T. S. Eliot); and still another is a 
Roman Catholic (Louis Mercier); and a goodly array of 
neo-Humanists are indifferentists. 


What, then, are neo-Humanism’s salient beliefs? I shall at- 


tempt to reduce them to their least common 


Salient Beliefs denominators and submit a comment after each. 


They are as follows: 


There is a well-defined boundary between the natural and the 


human planes of existence. 


This tenet is directed against Rousseau’s “ Back to Nature” cult. 


Babbitt was convinced that Primitivism in its many aspects had let loose 
the flood of false educational theories and practices, libertinism in sex 
relationships generally, the orgiastic excesses of much romantic litera- 
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ture, as well as that volte face against romanticism, namely naturalistic 
literature. He blames Rousseau for the extremes to which some advocates 
of the democratic idea have carried their belief, viz., unlimited democracy 
in opposition to constitutional democracy. 


It is interesting to note the thought of Pico della Miran- 
dola’s (1463-1494) oration on Humanism: 


... Then the Supreme Being decreed that unto Man on whom He 
could bestow nought singular, should belong in common whatsoever had 
been given to His other creatures. Therefore, He took Man, made in His 
own individual image and having placed him in the center of the world, 
spoke to him thus: “Neither a fixed abode nor a form in thine own 
likeness, nor any gift peculiar to thyself alone, have we given thee, O 
Adam, in order that what abode, what likeness, what gifts thou shalt 
choose may be thine to have and to possess. The nature allotted to all 
other creatures, within laws appointed by ourselves, restrains them. 

Thus restrained by no narrow bonds, according to thy own free will, in 
whose power I have placed thee, thou shalt define thy nature for thyself. 
I have set thee midmost the world. Nor have I made thee, either 
heavenly or earthly, mortal or immortal, to the end that thou, being as 
it were thy own free maker and moulder shouldst fashion thyself in what 
form may like thee best. Thou shalt have power to be reborn into the 
higher or divine according to the sentence of thy intellect.” Thus to man 
at his birth, the Father gave seeds of all variety and germs of every form 
of life.8® 


Il. There exists also a third level or supernatural plane. 


Not all the neo-humanists will agree with the strictures set 
forth in the following attempt on the part of Norman 
Foerster to define humanism. He writes: 


. ..In the interest of clearness ... the word humanism should be 
confined to a working philosophy seeking to make a resolute distinction 
between man and nature and man and the divine. 

. .. In the Renaissance, its great foe was medieval other-worldliness ; 
today its great foe is this-worldliness, obsession with physical things and 
the instincts that bind us to the animal order—in a word, the many forms 
of naturism that have all but destroyed humane insight, discipline, and 
elevation.®® 


III. Man possesses a free will. 


This assertion is a protest against Determinism in its manifold forms— 
against the futilism, frustration, fatalism, of numerous modern movements 
and literature. 


85 Contained as an appendix in Giovanni Semprini’s Le filosofia di Pico della 
Mirandola, Milano, Libreria Lombardia, 1936, pp. 224-226. 

86 Humanism and America, New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1930, [( sym- 
posium edited by Norman Foerster], p. 4. 
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IV. Human experiences are not amoral but have an undemable 
ethical character. | 


V. Impulses originating on the natural level are to be restrained. 
The governing factor is known as the “ wmner check.” 


The agnostic vilifiers of the neo-Humanists delighted in calling this 
belief a Puritan throwback. Babbitt, however, dealt with it repeatedly and 
rather successfully. Thus, in the Forum for February, 1928 (Vol. LX XIX, 
no. 2) he confronts the allegations of the Impuritans. He does not deny | 
the implication that the Puritan was in some respects more of a Stoic 
than a Christian; nor does he reject the more recent charge that the 
Puritan’s cult of thrift and the acquisitive motivation of his economic 
life gave a strong impetus to the rise of modern capitalism.§7 Babbitt 
admits that the Puritan delighted not only in reforming himself but had 
a penchant for “meddling ” with the morals of others. But he does in- 
sist that the Puritan’s awe, reverence, and humility were, at any rate, 
survivals of Christian virtues. 

Babbitt continues: “In the passage from the love and fear of God of 
an Edwards to the love and service of man professed by the humanitarian, 
something plainly has dropped out, something that is very near to the 
center. What has tended to disappear is the inner life with the special 
type of control it imposes. With the decline of this inner control there has 
been an increasing resort to outer control. Instead of the genuine Puritan 
we then have the humanitarian legalist who passes innumerable laws for 
the control of the people who refuse to control themselves.” (pp. 164-5.) 

George N. Schuster (Commonweal, Vol. IX, no. 24, April 17, 1929) seems 
to miss the point of the neo-Humanists’ insistence on discipline in life and 
in the arts. He says that to place the primary emphasis on discipline is 
tantamount to thinking of the cosmos as being essentially a complex of 
laws. He cites the opinion of Fr. Expeditus Schmidt that the most 
astonishing aspect. of the universe from time immemorial has not been 
design but being. We will grant that it is most amazing that the universe 
and we ourselves exist, but that admiration does not preclude the perhaps 
less important fact that design and order and laws nevertheless continue 
to govern the universe after the initial shock of both outer and inner 
awareness have worn off. Nor were any of the natural laws, codified in 
the Ten Commandments, abrogated by Christ when He insisted, as Mr. 
Schuster avers, not upon discipline—not the letter—but the life. When 
the criticisms of the neo-Humanists are examined dispassionately it will 
be seen that their broadsides are levelled against the violations in litera- 
ture of those natural laws. 

Furthermore, Schuster warns us that the causo-mechanists were bent on 
reducing all things to law. He forgets, however, that it was manifestly 
against the monism of the mechanists that the dualism of the neo- 
Humanists was directed. 

And, finally, the neo-Humanists could not have been so addle-headed, as 
Schuster implies, that their literary theory would exclude creative efforts, 
and that the artists who followed the neo-Humanist beliefs would be 


87 Vd, Parrington, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 5-26. 
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unduly hemmed in by caveats. The restraints imposed by the “inner 
check ” or conscience, if you will, are those demanded of an artist as man. 
In other words, he shall not produce a work of art that in any way 
impedes himself and his fellow-men in achieving their destiny as men. 


VI. A sense of measure (Mydev dyav), decorum, and nobility should 
characterize all human activity. 


The neo-Humanist was rightly cognizant of the tragedy of modern life 
which, they believed, consisted in its pride; in its exercise of free will 
to be wrong, to sin. The modern man, however, refrains from the use of 
the word “ pride ” in its meaning of a “ vice,” and endeavors to sublimate 
his conduct by recourse to such palliatives as immediacy or the striving 
after quick solutions, or by the deification of material achievement and 
success formulas, or by liberating himself from tradition in any form, 
and especially by his disdain for permanence and authority. 


VII. Self-expression, in the sense of unbridled spontaneity or the 
creatweness flowing from the temperament of an trrespon- 
sible artist, has no place in literature. 


The neo-Humanists had two literary trends in mind when they spoke of 
self-expression,” namely, the 18th century semi-religious notions of origi- 
nality, enthusiasm, bardic genius, imagination, etc., and the current con- 
notations of the word as understood by Croce, Spingarn, Mencken and their 
followers, (ut. supra.) 


VIII. The foremost problem of life consists in the maintenance 
of human dignity and the attainment of hwman perfection. 


In this respect it might be said that the neo-Humanists sought a via 
media between the two all-pervading, divergent, and equally untenable 
interpretations of life which stem from a part of Renaissance thought. 
The Renaissance man quite suddenly became aware of the vastness of the 
universe and his own apparently insignificant part in it. The error of the 
Age of Enlightenment consisted in taking but two possible attitudes 
toward the problem, namely, the alternatives of either dominating nature 
or of surrendering to it. Bacon’s scientific utilitarianism (subjection of 
nature’s laws to the uses of man) was one way of trying to solve the 
quandary; Rousseau’s sentimental acceptance of those laws and his head- 
long desire of being subject to them was another. 

Despite his vagaries Emerson was one of the first among the moderns 
to sense the need of discrimination when he wrote: 


There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking.®® 


ue Quoted by Paul Elmer More, The Demon of the Absolute, [New Shelburne 
Essays, Vol. I], Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1928, p. 51. 
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The “law for man” then, according to the neo-Humanists, will consist 
neither in wholly subduing natural energies or in the abandonment of 
man to nature’s laws, but rather in a distinction between good and bad, 
in self-control and discipline—which, when achieved, will be highly con- 
ducive to the well-being of society. 


IX. The followers of neo-Humansm are free to concern them- 
selves with the supernatural; and the specific form of relt- 
gion ws left to their choice.** 


X. Science, no doubt, has its place im the scheme of knowledge, 
but its function does not consist ir philosophizing. 


This attitude is a rebuff aimed at the pretentious claims of the New 
Psychologies,—Freudianism, Behaviorism, etc. 


XI. The arts generally and criticism should be based on an 
eclectre traditionalism. 

The breakdown of the crafts and guilds which nurtured and guided the 
plastic arts has largely been responsible for the isolation and the resultant 
chaotic individualism of many artists. Most of the arts, especially liter- 
ature, have forsaken the criterion of communicativeness for that of self- 
expression. 


It may be said that as Catholics we admit practically all that 
the neo-Humanists hold; but we also maintain that they do not 
say by far enough. They perceive real trouble, but fail to solve it 
adequately. They place emphasis mainly on the negative side. 

At best, the exercise of the “inner check” has only a very 
limited final cause,—the preservation of dignity. Or, even if the 
‘inner check ” be equivalent to what we call “ conscience,” it will 
always remain but one among several necessary sources of right 
living. 

We must give credit to Babbitt for his forthright assertion of 

the doctrine of original sin.*° He said it at a time 
Creditto when most writers and critics had entirely forgotten or 
Babbitt deliberately ignored it.** He affirmed it before a society 
which had largely lost the saving consciousness of sin 
and which had in numerous instances chosen to scoff at morality. 


8° Vd. Paul Elmer More, On Being Human, [New Shelburne Essays, Vol. IIT], 
Princeton U. Press, 1936, pp. 15-17. 

®°TIn the previously mentioned article (Forum, February, 1928), Babbitt 
says of Protestantism: “The true reproach it has incurred is that, in its 
drift towards modernism, it has lost its grip not merely on certain dogmas 
but, simultaneously, on the facts of human nature. It has failed above all 
to carry over in some modern and critical form the truth of the dogma... 
of original sin. . . . The Christian is conscious above all of the ‘old Adam’ in 
himself; hence his humility.” (pp. 37-39.) 

Take the case of C. Hartley Grattan, one of the foremost opponents of 
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But our main quarrel with the majority of neo-Humanists cen- 
ters on their unconcern about the necessity of Revelation, Redemp- 
tion, the Sacramental System and Grace as integral parts of a 
complete human life. Relying, as most of them do, on human 
nature unaided by divine grace, there is greater danger that before 
long they too would be doing things and writing things counter to 
the dignity of the human nature they had set out to extol. St. 
Paul’s excoriation of the sins of pagan Rome, Galatia, Ephesus, 
was based on this premise, namely: human nature in itself has 
an extremely difficult time of it in making efforts to preserve 
dignity, and will, if left to its own resources, thoroughly debase 
itself. Gilbert K. Chesterton * has a passage about the man who 
walks crooked when he walks straight. Without guide-lines or 
sign-posts the walker invariably ends in a ditch. The individual 
neo-Humanists who are Christians may, in all likelihood, avoid 
disaster; but we may prudently fear that an unwary genera- 
tion of followers might lose the first fervor of the movement’s 
inaugurators. 

In the late 1920’s there should have been at least a half-dozen 
Catholic critics ready to ply the question again and again: Why 
are you neo-Humanists so averse to accepting another and much 
greater dualism—the created and the Uncreated? With one of 
the neo-Humanists, Thomas Stearns Eliot, the Catholic critics 
might have asked incessantly and politely: “‘ What... are these 
millions, even these thousands, or the remnant of a few intelligent 
hundreds, going to control themselves for?” * 

Nevertheless, we should revere the names of Irving Babbitt and 
Paul Elmer More, and unreservedly incorporate their literary 
counsels into the texture of our philosophy of literature and its 
criticism. 
neo-Humanism. He wrote: “ Values, to present a definition, are ‘ whatever is 
taken to have rightful authority in the direction of conduct.’ To be useful 
they cannot be prohibitions against certain ways of living, nor can they be 
idle hortatory injunctions in favor of certain modes of conduct.” (“What is 
this Humanism?” Scribners Magazine, Vol. LXXXVII, no. 4, April, 1930.) 
Now, in view of his plea that neo-Humanism be rejected on the score that it 
violates the “ continuity of nature” (so amply [sic] proved by Science), and 
in view of his adherence to the empiricism of John Dewey, we may read into 
Grattan’s concept of “values” a rejection of the Ten Commandments and 
Christian asceticism. The first are unmistakably “ prohibitions against cer- 
tain ways of living,” and the second has for centuries been considered an “ in- 
junction in favor of certain modes of conduct.” 


°2 Saint Francis of Assisi, New York, Doran, 1924, pp. 37-39. 
°° Quoted in Norman Foerster’s American Criticism, Boston, Houghton, 


Mifflin, 1928, p. 241. 
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Parr tt 
Tuer CuristiaAn-Humanist ATTITUDE 


The following observations will constitute an attempt to co-ordi- 
nate the authoritative opinions and principles and the several per- 
sonal views expressed in the preceding pages; an effort will be 
made to associate those ideas with the principles of moral theology 
concerning proximate and remote occasions of sin. 


1. The Writer’s Obligation to Truth 


We may begin this discussion with an inquiry into the writer’s 
obligation to truth or the thought-element of literature. Litera- 
ture must be communicative. We need waste no further time or 
space on the vagaries of expressionism except to call attention to 
Fr. F. P. Donnelly’s demolition of the notion that an artist might 
rationally talk to himself.* 

Literature deals with material representations or imagery as 
well as with spiritual concepts or abstractions; and in so doing, its 
author must be aware of two kinds of truth:—1) Logvcal or intel- 
lectual cognetion—the spiritual conformity of the mind to objec- 
tive reality. This implies two terms or factors—the object and 
its concept. 2) Ontological truth—or reality considered as con- 
forming to the infinite type in the Mind of the First Cause.? The 
writer, in other words, must know that the truths with which he 
is concerned are not true because he thinks them so; nor because 
God wants it so; but because it is of the essence of the Divinity 
that truth be truth just as God is God. Merlin’s error comes to 
mind; ‘‘ Truth,” he said, “‘ is this to me and that to thee.” ® 

Literary truth, then, which is a fusion of both logical and 
ontological truth, has three terms: the object, the conception of it, 
and the written or oral description and evaluation of the thing 
conceived. 

Historicity or historic truth simply denotes an agreement or 
correspondence of fact to the narration thereof. It may at times 
become the material of literature; as such it will involve at least, 
four factors: object, concept, evaluation, and authentic or vicarious 
or other intermediate sources of observation plus reliability in all 
of the fontes. 

1Art Principles in Literature, New York, Macmillan, 1923, Ch. I. 


2 Vd. Steiss, op. cit., pp. 32-84; 45-46. 
8 Alfred Tennyson, Idylls of the King,—The Coming of Arthur. 
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Truth, then, involves a relation to God, God to man, and man to 
Principles man. ‘These relationships may be reduced to prin- 
ciples: 


I. The writer may not subvert truth. For instance, where there 
are no exceptions to a principle or law, the writer is not 
allowed to say that such exceptions exist. Nor is the 
writer permitted to deny the truth. He may not maintain 
that crime is admirable, that to sin is “ smart.” 


II. Where there are exceptions to a principle or a law he may use 
them only as exceptions. A writer, for one thing, is not 
justified in claiming that the abnormal types that he might 
choose to portray are typical of the ordinary run of men. 
The writer’s indictment of an individual, a group, or an 
institution may lean in the direction of pessimism; and 
the writer might be inclined to show a caustic disapproba- 
tion of the evil of which his character-creation was the 
embodiment, but he may not violate truth by an unfounded 
generalization. Edward Arlington Robinson’s Richard 
Cory is a sombre but not a distorted or perverted view of 
truth. Cory is the concretization of a man who seems to 
be happy, but in the end he commits suicide—thus proving 
that material happiness is not very deep or stable. But on 
the other hand, Somerset Maugham’s concluding remark 
at the end of Rain is not only a distortion but a deliberate 
perversion of truth. 


III. The fundamental thought of a book—the theme, the thesis, 
the proposition that the writer sets out to illustrate or 
demonstrate—must be both objectively and subjectively true. 

To state it otherwise: the subject-matter must be objec- 
tively true in the sense that the author not only thinks it to 
be so, but it must be true independently of his own mind; 
and subjectively—no prejudice, bias, or partiality should 
prevent the author from affirming what he knows to be the 
truth. Take, for example, the theme of Homer’s Iliad— 
“T shall sing the wrath of Achilles and its consequences.” 
Homer’s fundamental thought throughout the work proves 
that it is foolish and undignified to be peevish and wrath- 
ful. Now, that theme is true regardless of Homer’s inane 
talk about the gods. But when Milton said “ I will justify 
the ways of God to man” he erred seriously against truth 
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for he immediately proceeded to deny the Divinity of 
Christ. His semi-Arian concept of the Redemption falsi- 
fies the theme of Paradise Lost and its sequel in an essen- 
tial part. 


IV. Incidental subjects and attitudes which bring out or elucidate 
the fundamental thought may be as fantastic, unreal, un- 
truthful as the author chooses to make them. In Macbeth, 
for instance, we are not offended by the introduction of 
the witches simply because they were not intended to prove 
anything essential to the theme (uncurbed ambition) of the 
play. Keat’s impression is correct even though he erred 
geographically in the sonnet on Chapman’s Homer. Aris- 
totle said that the mind is not seriously offended by a 
distortion of facts but will not tolerate a distortion of 
truth.* 


V. Metaphysical or ontological truth may not be denied even in 
incidentals. Shakespeare would have violated this prin- 
ciple had he attributed powers to Prospero that would have 
been parallel to or exceeded the power of God. 


VI. Historical truth is demanded for the genre of History; but it is 
not required in such manifestly fictional works wherein real 
characters or historical backgrounds have been employed. 


VII. Literature must represent the whole truth (not all truth)—at 
any rate, all that truth it sets out to prove. Thus, if a 
book would end with an admiration for crime it would 
be a perversion of truth. Some writers infer that their 
experience proves that criminals are successful. Indeed, 
in externals, in the acquisition of temporalities they are 
frequently prosperous and apparently happy. But that is 
only half of the truth, for anyone with a minimum of com- 
mon sense and insight knows that criminals are miserable. 


The true artist, above all, will not go wrong on a fundamental 
truth. He may not always be explicitly aware of all these re- 
quisites, but he will not consciously or advertently or virtually 
deny them. 


4 Poetics, IX (according to Butcher’s divisions). 
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2. The Writer's Obligation to the Demands of Morality 


Morality is assuredly not the same as convention, for there is a 
law or system of laws existing independently of the habits of men. 
It tells us that certain actions are right and that others are wrong. 
The existence of this objective moral law is manifested by con- 
science; it has been confirmed, elaborated and expounded by 
Revelation. Furthermore, the moral law does not depend upon 
the free will of God, but is founded in God’s essence. Good is 
good because God is God—He could not have devised it in any 
other way. 

Man has a rational nature intended by God for a supernatural 
destiny. Anything created and thinkable is good for us only in so 
far as it aids in the pursuit of our destiny. With that as an 
unassailable basis a certain attitude of mind occasionally asserts 
itself with regard to the use of immorality as a theme in literature. 
Those who uphold this view would not permit an author to treat 
of sin and immorality at all if it enter the book as an integral part. 
They argue in this manner: “ We are rational creatures. Our 
destiny is upwards. The result of any aesthetic experience is 
pleasure. That pleasure must be one that is becoming to a rational 
creature.” To all that one may reply: The pleasure derived from 
a book dealing with immorality results from the depicting, the 
cleverness, the artistry, the insight of the writer and not from 
the immorality qua immorality. Aesthetic recognitions as well 
as the increase of knowledge resulting from such a book are not to 
be confused with the assent that could have been given, but need 
not and should not be accorded the murderous thought, the lecher- 
ous imaginings concomitant with the reading of such a theme. 

The principles that follow seem to form a working basis for 
the construction of themes and for critical 


More Principles purposes: 


I. The nature of evil and comment thereon is not demanded as a 
constituent part or element of literature, but it may form 
not only a concomitant but also an essential part of a book. 
In other words, art is the representation of a human ex- 
perience. The artist as well as the moralist may make an 
interpretation and an evaluation of that experience. If the 
human act which is thus scrutinized deals with vice, either 
integrally or incidentally, the artist may depict it simply 
because it is a human experience. But in the interests of 
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his own person and integrity, in deference to his human 
destiny and that of his readers or audience, the artist must 
act in conformity with the laws of morality and the con- 
ventions of art and society,—all of which existed prior to 
the human experience and his aesthetic conception and 
expression of it. Accordingly, 


II. In the choice of his theme and its details the writer should be 
guided by the dictates of his conscience, the Commandments 
of God, the conventions of society, and the requirements of 
artistic restraint. That is to say,—art and morality, aes- 
thetic conventions and ethical precepts, conspire to offer 
euiding principles to. the artist. Natural religion and 
divinely revealed moral standards supply the code known 
as the Decalogue which binds the writer both as man and 
as artist. As a supplement to that there are the restraints 
on concupiscence, imposed on the writer, as well as on the 
reader by the voice of conscience. Still other salutary 
checks are offered by social conventions, many of which 
are universally accepted and guarded precisely because 
they emanate from and in turn enhance our common human 
nature, e. g., reticence and secrecy attending natural func- 
tions, the sacredness and honorableness with which civi- 
lized man surrounds the indirections of courtship and 
marriage.” 

Furthermore, the writer’s craftsmanship contains a prin- 
ciple which any artist can ill-afford to ignore, viz., the 
process of distancing and selectivity. That is to say, some 
realities, some of the details of the original character, event 
or situation which the writer has transmuted into art would 
cause too keen or too vivid an emotion in the reader if they 
were not blurred or ignored. The representation and its 
emotional appeal should by virtue of the distancing and 
selecting process be separated from the reader’s practical 
needs, and especially from his immoral proclivities or 
passions. 

In this connection J. B. Priestley quite aptly uses the 
convex mirror as a perfect symbol of art. He writes: 


I would have art do no more nor less with life than the mirror does 
with my drawing-room and the people in it. Art is not a cold reflection of 


5 Vd. John Crowe Ranson, “ The Poet and Tradition,’ The American Review, 
Vol. I, no. 4, September, 1933, pp. 444-468. 
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the surface of things, giving fact for fact, nor is it a wild distortion, 
twisting things insanely out of all recognition in order to escape from 
reality. The magic of the mirror lies in the fact that it seems to touch 
reality with fantasy, keep to the commonplace and yet*surround it with 
wonder, by its power of selecting, compressing, and subtly distorting 
whatever is presented to its surface... .° 

The novel should present its people as my mirror reflects the visitors in 
the drawing-room. They should neither be drab sketches, police court 
summaries and dossiers of human beings, nor yet creatures of incredible 
beauty, brain, or will. They should be people as I know them, but, as it 
were, more themselves than ever, as my friends often seem when I catch a 
glimpse of them in the mirror. A flat reflection will not do, and there are 
several fine, conscientious novelists who, having a good sense of character 
and reacting against the mere grotesque, have spoilt their work by not 
realizing this truth.” 


The moral theologian would designate this process as— 
minimizing the intensity of temptation or the causing of 
proximate occasions of sin to become remote.*® 


° From “ Art as a Magic Mirror,” in the Forum, Vol. LXXVII, no. 6, June, 
1927, p. 915. 

7 Idem, p. 921; See also, McCarron, op. cit., p. 57; Kenyon Cox, The Classic 
Point of View, New York, Scribners, 1911, p. 3. 

® According to moral theology an “ occasion of sin” is any external circum- 
stance whick entices to or leads to sin. An occasion of sin is said to be prowi- 
mate when the person, who is placed in it, is led to commit sin oftener than 
not; otherwise the occasion is said to be remote. 

Any approved manual of moral theology will supply adequate principles of 
conduct for persons placed in such occasions. The following, however, are 
taken from Father Slater’s Manual of Moral Theology, [New York, Benziger, 
1918, Vol. I, p. 337]: (1) There is no necessity to avoid remote occasions of 
sin, for it is not possible to do so, and in spite of them sin may be avoided by 
using proper means. (2) We are bound to avoid proximate and voluntary 
occasions of sin for we can not remain in them without exposing ourselves to 
the proximate danger of committing sin, and if we voluntarily choose to re- 
main in a proximate occasion we voluntarily choose the sin. As we are bound 
to avoid sin we are bound to take the necessary means for that end. [The 
principles are confirmed by the fact that Pope Innocent XI condemned Proposi- 
tions 61-63 which held the contrary doctrine.] (3) There is no obligation to 
avoid necessary occasions of sin [those occasions which cannot, either phy- 
sically or morally, be avoided] but we are bound to take necessary means to 
avoid sin in spite of being in the occasion, and such means are always at hand 
if we have the good will to use them. We thus make the proximate occasion a 
remote one. 

In this regard Father Henry Davis, 8.J., gives the following norms: 

“The reading of a very obscene book without sufficient reason is usually a 
grievous sin. If the book must be read officially, or for the purpose of necessary 
refutation or necessary knowledge or for examination or style, always with 
permission, no sin is committed by the mere reading. If it is read in spite of 
the Church’s prohibition, but is not likely to cause any sexual disturbance, nor 
causes any, the sin is one of disobedience, and is a grave sin. bay 

“The reading of slightly objectionable books out of merely idle curiosity 
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I would suggest, then, that unless there is an absolute 
necessity for including them, the following items should be 
avoided by the writer: 


(1) references to excretatory functions; 

(2) unnecessary references to pregnancy and detailed de- 
scriptions of obstetrical processes ; 

(3) unnecessary allusions to undergarments, acts of dress- 
ing and undressing, bathing, and intimate physical 
or medical examinations ; 

(4) prolonged analysis of the thoughts, emotions, and 
physical reactions of a man and a woman placed by 
the plot in a compromising situation; 

(5) unnecessary descriptions of the thoughts and emotions 
and actions prior to or after the conjugal act; the 
act itself should not, under any circumstances, be 
described in fiction, poetry, biography, or the drama. 


TII. Asa criterion for the licitness of using immorality and evil of 
any kind as themes in literature the writer should examine 
beforehand the reasons or the motives why he feels impelled 
to introduce it. He should, first of all, inquire whether 
he is on the right or on the left of the standards set up by 
the Ten Commandments. If it is the writer’s intention 
to focus the reader’s mind on evil-doing merely for evil’s 

sake, or for the purpose of approving sinful thought or 
conduct, or if he sanctions the pursuit of a laudable end 
through the use of evil means, or if he writes decadently 
for the sake of the large sale which he knows such writing 
usually provokes,—then he is to be condemned for his 
vicious intention and the degradation of his art. The 
author would be equally open to censure were he to pal- 
liate wrongs on the score of any internal or external 
determinism.* 

In this respect the reading public, too, has a great re- 
sponsibility. William Crary Brownell observes: 


and without evil intention is a venial sin. This is the case with those novels 
which portray too passionate love. To read such books, not in themselves 
dangerous in a great degree, with an evil intention, is a grievous sin. . . . The 
greater the danger to the virtue of chastity the greater must be the justifying 
reason for reading what are called dangerous books.” From Moral and 
Pastoral Theology, New York, Sheed & Ward, 1936, Vol. IT, p. 199. 

® Vd. Arthur Gleason, “ Distorted Standards,” Catholic World, Vol. CXL, 
no. 839, February, 19385, pp. 577-582. 
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It is a mistake to suppose that self-expression without self-control and 
enjoyment without standards of value are consonant with the effort that 
is a prerequisite to real achievement in either accomplishment or appre- 
ciation. Undisciplined self-expression riots in the absence of general taste, 
and the less exaction the writer experiences in the reader, the less effort 
he expends in rewarding or even securing his attention. ... Ineptitude 
may easily be quite as genuine as significance, and if genuineness is the 
only demand public taste makes of the artist, if he is required to meet no 
standards or—what at this stage of the world’s progress is the same 
thing—to neglect all models, the quality of his supply is bound to deteri- 
orate in accordance with as fatal a law as that which makes water run 
down-hill.?° 


The motivation attributed to the conduct of his char- 
acters is also a matter of conscientious concern to the 
author. Great writers from Homer to Kipling have dealt 
with vice and have succeeded in presenting its allurements. 
But it is only the greatest among them who have succeeded 
in delineating the whole truth about sin’s attractiveness. 
The complete cycle of sinful actions will include also the 
reactions within the agent himself or on the part of society, 
and, more often than not, the fact of retribution here on 
earth. The Paolas and Francescas, the Claudius’s and 
Gertrudes, the Becky Sharps and the Scarlett O’ Haras, the 
Regans and Gonerils, as well as their counterparts in real 
life, may have a thoroughly gay time—as long as it lasts; 
but disillusionment and worse sets in sooner or later and 
overtakes them all. 

Even without clamoring on our part for didacticism in 
literature, any unbiased critic will readily agree that that 
“lesson ” cannot be evaded in reading the best of it. Mar- 
lowe’s Doctor Faustus, for instance, went shrieking down 
to hell; Goethe’s had hell on earth; Tom Moore’s Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan (in Lalla Rookh), was a symbol of 
Sin which deceives and enslaves. 

IV. According to Ecclesiastical Law (Canons 1395-1404) certain 
limitations are placed on our reading. Books may be banned 
in several ways: 

1. By the general law itself (Cannon 1399. Such books 
are: 


a) Editions and translations of the Bible made by non-Catholics as well 
as publications by the same which deal professedly with religious 
matters. 


10“ Taste,” Scribner’s Magazine, Vol. LXXXI, no. 4, April, 1927, p. 437. 
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b) Books and publications against Faith and Morals, i.e., those which: 
(a) favor or foster heresy and schism; 
(b) attack Catholic dogma, worship, the hierarchy, etc.; 
(c) defend errors condemned by the Holy See; 
(d) defend societies proscribed by the Holy See; 
(e) favor dueling, suicide, and divorce; 
(f) professedly treat of, narrate, or teach lewd and obscene things; 
(g) teach or command superstition, sorcery, divination, magic, 
spiritism, etc. 
ce) Books and publications printed without the necessary permission 
(Canons: 1385, 1386, 1391) : 
(a) books on dogmatic and moral theology, ethics, canon law, com- 
mentaries and expository books on Sacred Scripture; 
(b) books of devotion; 
(ec) liturgical books; 
(d) editions of the Bible; 
(e) books concerning visions, new apparitions, miracles, prophecies, 
new forms of devotions, indulgences, etc. 


2. and when the books are listed in the Index of For- 
bidden Books.** 


We have already discussed those books which are a source 
of temptation against faith and morals.** Those principles 
are based on the natural, moral law and are to be applied 
regardless of the fact that the book under consideration 
may not be included under the classes enumerated above. 

All the legislation of the Church in this matter, and the 
principles formulated by the moralists are consonant with 
man’s nature. It is not, as so many suppose, an unrea- 
sonable curb on a person’s liberty. There are limits to 
freedom. No one may licitly harm the life of his soul by 
needless and reckless exposure to the dangers inherent in 
some writings. 

Although an individual may claim the ability to discern 
the harmfulness of some books, he is not thereby permitted 
to decide for himself whether the particular book (when 
read to the end) will have a baneful effect on him or not. 
If he has good reasons (professional knowledge, research, 
ete.), for reading the book, and if he can assure his eccle- 
siastical superiors that the book will not be a proximate 
occasion of sin, he will receive permission to read a par- 
ticular book. Such permission is granted by the bishop of 

See Fr. F. S. Betten, The Roman Index of Forbidden Works, [2nd ed.] 


Chicago, Loyola University Press, 1932. 
12 Ut. sup., pp. 304-308. 
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the diocese or by the Ordinary superior of a religious order. 
A general permission to read all books, provided they are 
not deliberately obscene, may be obtained from the Apos- 
tolic See or from the Apostolic Delegate. 


V. Reading matter should be recommended with discrimination, 

i.e., with respects to the age, moral and ethical susceptibili- 
ties, and life-status of the individual reader. Youth, indeed, 
is normally attracted to amorous literature. The current 
vogue of indecency and exhibitionism in the arts generally 
is due, however, not to the nature or the desires of readers 
and spectators, but rather to the venal and meretricious 
practices of writers and producers who supply the exci- 
tants. Accordingly, it seems advisable that: 


1. Adolescents should have their reading of love stories 
restricted to themes which are positive in nature,— 
of normal characters with normal problems, and 
wherein the physical aspects of sex are wholly 
subordinated or suppressed. Pre- and extra-mari- 
tal sex delinquencies should not constitute themes 
to be read by this group. 

2. Biographies which chronicle sexual irregularities 
should not be recommended to the young. 

3. Historical novels which pretend to be fictionalized 
history but which are in reality so many lightly 
disguised pornographic tales should likewise be 
kept from the perusal of high-school students. 

4, There is no excuse for recommending to pupils of 
high-school age certain “classics ” containing bla- 
tant immorality and perverse doctrine, on the 
grounds that such books have values for the de- 
velopment of style. For every vicious “ classic ” 
two equally good models can be substituted by the 
instructor who is really aware of literature’s vast 
resources. * 


It seems advisable, moreover, to differentiate between the 
reading matter recommended or permitted to the unmar- 
ried and that which might be legitimately read by those 
who have entered the married state. From the unmarried 
group we must, of course, exclude those who are celibate 


18 These strictures pertain equally to decadent poetry. 
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by choice, but who are professionally interested in abnor- 
mal marital and other sex relationships. Situations, and 
their literary analyses, arising from abnormal marital 
problems (temperamental incompatibility, frigidity, in- 
fidelity, and the numerous vexations which threaten the 
unity, indissolubility and sanctity of the marriage-bond), 
are probed into by the unmarried not indeed for the pur- 
pose of acquiring necessary or useful information, but 
rather out of morbid curiosity, pruriency and self-delecta- 
tion. For the married, however, such themes will have 
little or no deleterious effects. The reading of books deal- 
ing with detailed accounts of sexual perversions, even 
though they have a factual basis, should be restricted to 
the professional students of the several problems. 


Writers of all times, it may be repeated, have used temptation, 
passion, vice, as well as the frivolities of human nature as literary 
themes. That any sin has at least a temporal nemesis—disease, 

loss of fortune, suicide, murder, ostracism, remorse, 
Common ete., has also been recognized in thousands of works of 
Themes art. The apotheosis,"* however, of evil doing as a 

literary motif began, roughly speaking, in modern 
times; more specifically, during the Romantic Movement abroad. 
The charts appended to the chapter on Naturalism and Decadence 
and Occultism will amply demonstrate the range of the Romantic 
handling of evil. One will note that there are comparatively few 
English and American writers listed prior to the 1890’s. From 
that decade, however, to the present they have not outdone but 
have emulated continental writers in producing works that are, 
for the most part, the backwash of the vaunted “ new freedoms ” 
of our times. 

Foremost, perhaps, among the social changes inaugurated in the 
Nineties were the freedom of sex relations and the widespread 
cult of hedonistic philosophy of the carpe diem formula.** Both 
sex and pleasure in life and literature became frankly ends in 
themselves. ** 


14 Vd. Arnold Bennett, Books and Persons, London, Chatto & Windus, 1917. 
This book contains a fulsome laudation of Swinburne who, says Bennett, 
“simply knocked to pieces the theory that great art is inseparable from the 
Ten Commandments.” (p. 129.) 

1° Vd. George Jean Nathan’s credo of pleasure without pain. Forum, Vol. 
LXXXIV, no. 6, December, 1930. 

16 Vd. Jones I. Oorrigan S.J., The New Morality and the National Life, 
[pamphlet], New York, America Press, 1930, 8 pp. 
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This is not the place to give an elaborate exposé of the morality 
attending so universal a thing as sex. That fascinating subject 
has been sufficiently well treated in such books as Kirsch’s, Martin- 
dale’s, Toth’s, Meyer’s, Vermeersch’s, George Joyce’s, that of 
Rudolph Geis, and in several articles which appeared in the 
Readers’ Digest." It is our purpose here merely to indicate atti- 
tudes in literature that should be censured or approved. 

Here, again, the author and the critie must avoid two ex- 
tremes—libertinism and obscurantism. The libertine.*® says in 

effect that there is no limit whatever to the literary 
Avoiding use of sexual situations, dialogue, descriptions, and 
Extremes interpretations; the obscurantist attitude, on the other 

hand, manifests itself in a complete avoidance of sex 
problems, or will unduly minimize the importance of the theme, 
or will devitalize it by excessive reticence. 

There is one characteristic of much modern fiction which should 
have made pornography ridiculous to the critics and the reading 
public but, unfortunately, did not. That is the sophomoric pose 
of discovery assumed by many modern writers. Theirs is the 
strut of the small boy just emerged from rompers into the dignity 
of knickerbockers. “By golly,” he’ll purr, “I’ve got pants on 
with real pockets in ’em!” Such writers give the impression of 
having found out at long last that there is the way of a young man 
and amaid. They write as if they were the first to have killed the 
fabulous stork; that here in their stories is the long sought-for 
solution of marital triangles; that adolescent yearnings and hopes 
are frequently jarred by adult fulfillment. 

Then, there is the more detestable smugness under the aegis of 
altruism of the scavenger-novelists and poets who supply topics of 
conversation for the next formal dinner party or for back-room 
tavern smut.’® Hitherto hidden themes must be publicized— 


17 See: Margaret Culkin Banning, “ The Case for Chastity,” Vol. 31, no. 184, 
August, 1937; Henry Morton Robinson, “ Private-Virtue, Public Good,” Vol. 
32, no. 191, March, 1938; Bertrand Weaver C.P., “The Catholic.Case for 
Chastity,” Ibid. 

18 Vd. F. Perrens, Les Libertins en France au XVII¢ siecle, Paris, Chailley, 
1896, p. 8, pp. 170 ff., for the development of the word libertin. From its very 
inception the word denoted vice as part of the revolt from God. ait 

19 Against the ethical restraints of decent people the decadent critic will set 
standards of his own which reveal at once the stringiness of his moral fibre. 
Thus George Moore gives us a gem of advice: “Human nature has from the 
earliest time shown a liking for dirty stories; dirty stories have formed a 
substantial part of every literature; ... Therefore a taste for dirty stories 
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birth-control, homosexuality, prostitution, social diseases, promis- 
cuousness, exhibitionism, masochism, and a dozen other abnor- 
malities, on the plea that society will be harmed physically and 
spiritually should these themes remain undiscussed.”” As far as 
this group is concerned the medical and legal professions simply 
do not exist.”* 

A far worse form of decadence in criticism is contained in the 
complaint of those who maintain that reticence, decency, and re- 
straint thwart the “sincerity ” of the artist. Walter L. George, 

for example, would have the three-hundred-page 
Thwarting novel extended to five hundred, the additional 
‘¢ Sincerity’? pages given over to the sex preoccupations of the 

characters, with “abundant detail... intimacy 
of contact . . . completeness of mutual understanding” and thus 
the characters would be compelled to “come alive.” ** “ As the 
ordinary man,” he says, “‘ does indulge his sexual proclivities, as a 
large proportion of his thoughts run on sex if he is a live man, the 
characters in modern novels are false.” ** To that one might 
reply: Sex is indeed a dynamic force, perfectly natural, but much 
less in life hinges on it than the exhibitionist arbitrarily supposes. 
Furthermore, the decadent’s charge of “‘ prudery ” is based on the 
false premise that a wish for privacy and secrecy is unnatural. 
Even among animals, at least among the higher vertebrates, the 
processes attending reproduction are concealed in privacy. 

And even granting that a properly distanced treatment of de- 
generacy might assist in the reformation of society, one doubts 
the sincerity of the motive underlying many such productions. 
The lavish and brazen use of lascivious details; the exclusively 


may be said to be inherent in the human animal. Call it a disease if you will— 
an incurable disease—which, if it is driven inwards, will break out in an un- 
expected quarter in a new form and with redoubled virulence.’”’ (Confessions 
of a Young Man, New York, Brentano, 1907, p. 133.) 

20 For a thorough refutation of the Freudian fantasy-making, wish-fulfill- 
ment, and emancipative theory of art confer Roger Fry’s essay, “The Artist 
and Psycho-Analysis ” in The New Oriticism, op. cit., pp. 193-215. 

21Vd. Lawrence §. Kubie’s psychoanalytic defense of such vileness as that 
contained in Erskine Caldwell’s God’s Little Acre, in the Saturday Review of 
Interature, Vol. XI, no. 19, November, 24, 1934. Similarly rank are those 
essays written by Freud Himself, by Jung, Watson, Schmalhausen, Havelock 
Ellis, Bertram Russell and others who are professedly subversive in their 
doctrines but who are eager to disguise their unorthodoxy under orthodox 
titles, e.g., Russell’s Marriage and Morals. 

22 Literary Chapters, Boston, Little, Brown, 1918, p. 129. 

*8 Idem, Ibid., p. 130. See also Q. D. Leavis, Fiction and the Reading Public, 
London, Chatto & Windus, 1932, passim. 
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biological approach; the sentimental or, what is worse, the wilful 
condonation of crime; the Freudian substitution of complexes for 
principles, inhibitions for moral restraint; the ascribing of success 
in life to sexual aberration,—all betray the sordid mind and 
intention of the author. 

And even if we suppose that the writer were fundamentally 
honest we should still be justified in rejecting his evangelism. If 
for no other reason, than for this: no one man or woman abso- 
lutely needs any fictional, poetic, or dramatic sex-education. Nine 
out of any ten persons need no more knowledge on the subject 
than that of its normal aspects. The tenth individual, troubled 
with very personal vexations, should do what even a moron’s 
limited intelligence will suggest, namely,—seek advice from a 
physician or a confessor or both, or from a technical treatise. But 
by no means should imaginative literature be considered a source 
for intelligent and individualized guidance.** 

The purveyors of filth should somehow be made to understand 
that men and women are interesting in their normal relationships 
and that there are dozens of phases of life that make for literary 
excellence in theme and expression besides the anatomical and 
functional intimacies of sex—of which there is now an abundant 
and more than sufficient literature. 

An endless debate might be carried on as to which of three 
groups—writers, critics, and readers, is responsible for the changes 
and breakdown of standards in literature. Perhaps Margaret 

Culkin Banning is close to the truth when she 
Testimony of __ says that readers have “‘ the final say because they 
M.C. Banning can reject a book.” * She also observes quite 

rightly that it is always the writer who acts in 
the réle of apostle and seducer by the introduction of hitherto 
taboo subjects. For example, there was the case of Hemingway’s 
portrayal of “‘the woman who was immoral because she enjoyed 
being so” in The Sun Also Rises. This type was imitated in 
scores of novels during the Twenties by such writers as Warner 
Fabian, Vina Delmar, F. Scott Fitzgerald, John O’Hara, Jerome 
Ellison, and others. The upshot of this plethora of 


. . . books without any moral standard or any hope of them, especially 
the ones which pride themselves on such lacks, . . . [is] the approach to 


24 Vd, Agnes Repplier, “ The Novel Reader” in Fiction by Its Makers, New 


York, America Press, 1928, pp. 11-12. 4 
25 Changing Moral Standards in Fiction,” Saturday Review of Literature, 


Vol. XX, no. 10, July 1, 1939, p. 3. 
13 
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the end of a blind street. They have nowhere to go. It is hard to keep 
on making interesting stories out of people who are only game and un- 
afraid and heading for the rocks. ... That is the handwriting on the 
fiction wall. It is not that readers are shocked by an absence of morals 
in fiction. But it is, more probably, that as the public is indifferent to 
or eager for moral strength, the result must appear in fiction.?® 


Mrs. Banning’s parting advice, however, is as reprehensible as 
the practice which she frowns upon. She believes that realistic 
fiction must have a moral pattern, but “ this implies an adherence 
to no single rule of conduct, nor to a definite set of morals. 
Fiction is not propaganda....” 7 

In another article she not only reports but also approves the 
fashions of pornography. She is endeavoring to offset the bugbear 
of censorship. She believes that 


There has been a steady progress on the part of readers, writers, pub- 
lishers, and distributors toward toleration of frankness in print, as well 
as a growing willingness to study the abnormal in character and situation. 
This seems by actual test to be progress and not degeneration. For though 
delicacy has suffered, salaciousness has had the worst of it. Sex absorp- 
tion has apparently passed its peak in current fiction at least. Most of 
its manifestations, pathological, neurotic, phallic, bawdy, sadistic, and the 
rest are now so familiar that their shock power has diminished with a 
great body of readers. We may be less modest of mind than we used to be, 


but we are less easily provoked or tempted by whispers of evil, if we are 
reasonably well read.?§ 


There we have a cross-section of a quite prevalent and per- 
nicious frame of mind. Were the logic underlying it, and attempt- 
ing to justify it, applied elsewhere we should now be equally 
tolerant of reckless driving, arson, theft, dishonesty in politics 
and business, violations of pure food laws, the illicit sale and con- 
sumption of drugs and narcotics. Mrs. Banning should not de- 
ceive herself into thinking that, because she had at one time felt 
revulsion, but no longer experiences it, over the extent to which 
fiction writers have carrried their themes, another bolder group 
might not imitate and popularize the sheer eroticism and utter 
shamelessness and downright idiocy of foreign decadents. 

Several years ago Margaret Widdemer pointed out the readi- 
ness with which decadent vogues spring up. Her article is a 
criticism of Charles Morgan’s The Fountain,—a book which was 


26 Idem, Idid., p. 4. 

27 Idem, Ibid., p. 14. 

#8“ The Restricted Shelf,” Saturday Review of Literature, Vol. XIX, no 1, 
October 29, 1938, p. 3. 
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false on three counts: its farcical treatment of the 
Margaret contemplative life; its thesis that one need not have 
Widdemer any moral responsibility provided one is sufficiently 

high-minded; and the minutely detailed descriptions 
of marital functions. Miss Widdemer wrote: 


There is .. . a theme in The Fountain which ... is going to be the 
message a majority of imitators, if not readers, extract from it. Many 
little ‘Fountains’ are going to spring up, rather sticky in their soul- 
fulness, but very concrete in their description of young gentlemen violating 
their hosts’ hospitality and their own honor, and very firm in their con- 
viction of the spiritual beauty of stealing your neighbor’s wife.?° 


Mrs. Isabel M. Patterson, too, has frequently taken issue with 
those who argue that great writers of the past have used obscene 
words and themes and on that account it is permissible to employ 

them in contemporary books. That, she says, is irre- 
Isabel levant to the individual reader who is reading for his 
Patterson own pleasure. Moreover, she insists, not all the great 

writers of the past “took license to go beyond the 
terminology used in normal social life; and we may reasonably 
presume that in their time, as in ours, opinions differed as to the 
loss and gain involved.” * But, Mrs. Patterson continues, 


The argument which seems to us most offensive ... is that on the 
lower social levels—that is to say, among the poor or the working classes— 
those words are commonly and freely used, and therefore it is impossible 
to write of those humble and degraded creatures without using their 
vocabulary. . . . We are told this by college-bred persons who enjoy the 
books in which such language occurs. The implication strikes us as a 
very nasty kind of snobbery. ... And it isn’t true. For the vocabulary 
of any writer is his own, no matter where he picked it up; if he uses it, 
he uses it, and that’s that. ... And the taste of the reader is the taste 
of the reader; it is not determined by the subject or the author or the 
critic.®2 


Probably the most fertile genre for the cult of venery is that 
of the so-called stream-of-consciousness novel, developed by a score 
or more twentieth century writers, notably James Joyce, Virginia 


29“ Message and Middlebrow,” Saturday Review of Literature, Vol. IX, no. 
41, February 18, 1933, pp. 433-434. 

30“ Turns With a Bookworm ” in Books, [New York Herald Tribune], May 
28, 1939. 

31 Idem, Ibid.; The “college-Bred men” to whom the critic refers, are, no 
doubt, the usual clique of liberals—Bernard De Voto, Ralph Thompson, 
Christopher Morley, Mencken, Dreiser and others, herded together at trials or 
in the press in defense of such books as Radclyffe Hall’s Well of Loneliness, 
Joyce’s Ulysses, J. T. Farrell’s The World I Never Made, and that ilk. 
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Woolf, Ernest Hemingway, Charles, Morgan, Sher- 
The Psycho- wood Anderson, Dorothy Richardson, and Eliza- 
logical Novel beth Madox Roberts. Henry James is usually con- 

sidered the American inaugurator of this method. 
Although he called for artistic freedom, he cannot be accused of 
the excesses to which his literary descendants have gone, for he 
had not entirely broken from the restraints and limitations im- 
posed by the now maligned Genteel Tradition. 

Now, in itself this variety of the psychological novel is not at 
all objectionable. In it the novelist aims at chronicling the mind, 
moods, emotions, inner conflicts of a limited number of persons 
as more revelatory of their characters than a plotted succession of 
incidents might be. The story, then, will consist in an elaborately 
detailed, somewhat jerky, seemingly disconnected and chaotic 
record of reflections. In so far as it leaves “loose ends” (undis- 
posed-of fates of several characters, before the conclusion has been 
reached), the novel might be accused of an artistic lapse. 

There is, however, a more serious and damaging objection. As 
might be supposed, it is the over-emphasis on the clinical aspects 
of life, the obscene naturalism and decidedly “ sexational” and 
scatalogical nature of the analyses for which these stream-of-con- 
sciousness novels serve as an apt vehicle. In the hands of such 
novelists any worthwhile problem merely increases the stock of 
befuddlement.*? What William Allen White said of William 
Faulkner’s books is applicable to the writings of this group: 
“... One must burrow through pages of detached, uprooted ideas, 
like a pig hunting truffles, to get what he is driving at. And why 
do it?” 

Were the arraignments in these pages ever submitted to the 
scrutiny of those critics and writers whose principles and practices 
had provoked them, this thesis would be scoffed at as being just 
another Puritanic tirade. No one, however, should be unduly 
disturbed by that epithet “ Puritan.” As Father Gillis has pointed 
out, the unmitigated hostility to everything that Puritanism stood 
for is merely a defense mechanism of the irreligious and, often 
enough, of their immorality. The constant jibing at Puritanism 
is merely a reflection of the sex morbidity of our own times. 
Father Gillis observes: 
 82Vd, Phyllis Bentley, “I Look at American Fiction,” Saturday Review of 
Literature, Vol. XX, no. 3, May 13, 1939, p. 14; Samuel McChord Crothers, 


“The Unfailing Charm of Some Novels,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 142, no. 2, 
August, 1928, pp. 190-198. 
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If they do not feel the same antipathy to Catholics it is probably due 
to the fact that they think our doctrine, as well as our practice, more 
lenient in this matter. And that is no compliment to us.3* 


In corroboration and in some instances as elaborations of the 
views thus far expressed the following opinions of both writers 
and critics will be of some value. 

Francois Mauriac’s statement is foremost in force but somewhat 
disconcerting because it is too personal a solution. He had for 
long been seriously vexed by an inner struggle and had been 

taunted by various critics into writing his apology. 
Listeningto He was, as he says, caught between two fires. On 
Mauriacand the one hand his art demanded sincerity, honesty, 
Maritain disinterestedness.** That is to say, he did not wish 

to falsify by a “ utility-sense” that life which he 
felt impelled to depict. And on the other hand, intensely aware of 
his responsibility he did not want to be accessory to the scandal or 
the fall of any one reader for whom his portrayal of passion and 
sin might be suggestive.** Jacques Maritain had previously coun- 
selled a form of artistic detachment. Maritain held: 

The essential question is not to know whether a novelist can or cannot 
depict such-and-such an aspect of evil. The essential question is from 
what altitude he depicts it and whether his art and mind are pure enough 
and strong enough to depict it without connivance. The more deeply the 
modern novel probes human misery, the more does it require superhuman 
virtues in the novelist.*° 


At first Mauriac apparently agreed with Maritain. ‘ The hum- 
blest of us,” he writes, “is convinced that he has the right to the 
title of artist so long as he undertakes his work in a spirit of 
purity and detachment and indifference to everything else.” * 


38 “ Puritans and Purity,” Catholic News, May 5, 1934, [An N. C. W. C. syn- 
dicated article]. See also: Samuel Eliot Morison, “ The Misunderstood 
Puritans,” Forum, Vol. LXXXV, no. 3, March, 1931; Brendan Lee, “ An 
Apology for the Puritan,” (Harper's Magazine), Vol. 157, July, 1928, pp. 
217-228. In these articles the several pressing reasons are given why the 
Puritans took stern measures against the violators of the moral law—the large 
number of married persons whose husbands or wives had remained abroad; 
the lonesomeness of the harsh environment which augmented the already diffi- 
cult demands of chastity; and the proximity of the natives which afforded 
temptations and opportunities which both colonial and Indian authorities were 
obliged to check. 

34 God and Mammon, New York, Sheed & Ward, 1936, p. 29, p. 81. 

85 Tdem, pp. 57-59; 66; 144. 

36 Maritain, op. cit., pp. 224-225. 

87 Mauriac, op. cit., p. 30. 
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But later he revised that opinion. The novelist, he says, is not 
merely an experimentalist. He should even “ connive with the 
subject of his creation . . . for the novelist is not an observer, but 
a creator of fictitious life.... He even confuses and, in a way, 
loses his personality in the subject of his creation.” *° 

Mauriac even timidly suggests that the novelist who practices 
the “superhuman virtues”? would be unable to write about evil 
people, for ‘“ his characters could not be wicked if they came from 
a creator who was good and pure.” *° The practice of superhuman 
virtue, he agrees, is not easy for mankind in general “nor for 
novelists in particular.” *° 

Here, too, we have Mauriac’s somewhat singular and, in its 
unqualified condition, untenable assumption that fiction is largely 
autobiographical. He writes: 

It is probably true that a novelist subconsciously resurrects in his 
characters the desires which he himself has repressed, and the tempta- 
tions which he himself has overcome; thus, just as admirable men often 
have unworthy sons, the best novelist may find that he has re-incarnated 
his own worst elements in the sons and daughters of his brain. That is 
why a fervent Christian feels justified in describing passions from ‘on 
high’ —for example in a sermon or a treatise—whereas he does not in a 


novel where it is not so much a question of judging and condemning them 
as of giving them flesh and blood.** 


His final summation may approximate the long sought solution. 
The humblest priest, he says, like Maritain, would tell him: 


Be pure, become pure, and your work too will have a reflection in 
heaven. Begin by purifying the sources and those who drink of the water 
cannot be sick.*? 


And he says that he “ gives the last word to the priest.” “* Had he 
stopped there the problem would have been solved for himself and 
probably for many others like him. In an essay on the same 
theme, however, he protests too much: 


Woe to the man who causes scandal. Not to scandalize and still not 
lie; not to excite the desires of the flesh and yet not falsify life. Which 
is the greater danger? To run the risk of arousing sensual thoughts in 
young men or, through vapid falsehoods, inspire them with a disgust for 
Christ and His Church? There is such a thing as a heresy of insipidity. 
God alone can reckon the number of souls who have been separated from 
Him forever by—But no, let us give an example of charity.*4 


88 Tdem, p. 76. 40 Idem, p. 17. *2Tdem, p. 84. 
89 Thid. 41 Toid. 43 Thid. 
44 Te Roman,” La Vie Intellectuelle, March 25, 1935. 
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The last sentence of that passage is unfortunate in so far as 
Mauriac left something unsaid. The impassioned tone of his 
words somehow fails to ring true, and might even suggest that he 
really didn’t have any examples to add. The grace of God may 
indeed operate in a soul through the medium of so contingent a 
thing as a novel; but any sober-minded critic of Mauriac’s the- 
ology will readily and flatly disagree with the implication that 
any one soul has been lost by the reading of a novel which lacks 
artistry or because there was “ too much” moralizing or edifica- 
tion about it, or because it had too obviously a Catholic hook 
dangling from within its boards. 

May Bateman emphasizes the advantages accruing to the Catho- 
lie novelist in the scheme of values which he possesses. He knows 

that behind the facts of a story and the good or bad 
Other ethics of the characters there is a real God as an Ulti- 
Opinions mate and not only an abstract Good. The facts of the 

Incarnation, Redemption, and Transubstantiation per- 
meate and transform life for the Catholic novelist. 

Miss Bateman holds that the Catholic writer may face the same 
sinful situations as the pagan author but will deal with them dif- 
ferently. The Catholic novelist will not gloss over actual sin, but 
will probe into and outline the terrific mental conflicts attaching 
to it.*° 

S. J. Gosling *® discusses at length the revolt against truth and 
decency in current subversive writings, notably those of Shaw, 
Wells, Bennett, D. H. Lawrence, and the naturalists generally. 
The roots of that revolt are found in the Bergsonian insistence on 
instinct and intuition, Marxian determinism, and psychoanalytic 
impurity. Gosling counsels a battle on behalf of neo-Scholastic 
philosophy (especially the re-establishment of the powers of cor- 
rect reasoning, the Christian concepts of liberty and teleology) as 
a groundwork for criticism and writing. Catholic critics and 
authors must have a crusading sense for the cause of their religion 
if they are to offset the scepticism, the cynicism, and the literary 
nihilism of their contemporaries. 

Several years ago Robert Lynd defended the thesis that liter- 
ature declines “as soon as Earth becomes restive and declares its 
independence of Heaven.” “ 


45 “ The Catholic View in Modern Fiction,” Catholic World, Vol. CII, no. 611, 
February, 1916, pp. 577-589. ’ ; 

48 Catholicism and the Modern Novel,” Catholic Digest, Vol. IV, no. 6, 
April, 1940, pp. 34-39. 

47“ Why Literature Declines,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 142, no. 3, September 
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In a plea for the development of a thoroughly Catholic litera- 
ture Cardinal Newman insists that we apprehend the elementary 
truth that secular literature left to itself will hardly remain favor- 
ably disposed to the Christian faith. We should not be surprised 
that ‘man’s intellect puris naturalibus did prefer of the two, 
liberty to truth,” and that “his heart cherished a leaning towards 
license of thought and speech in comparison with restraint.” *° 

Newman constantly emphasized the idea of “ personal” ex- 
pression in his definitions of literature and style, and desired that 
the canons of taste be regulated with that idea of personal responsi- 
bility as a dominant item.*° 

Although Sir Walter Scott did not pose as a teacher of morals 
and, as we know, failed to grasp the reason why the Middle Ages 
were really great, there is wholesomeness in the moral influence 
which his novels generally exert. Father W. H. Kent, O.S.C., has 
enlarged on that theme and has, in addition, made a case for the 
necessity for nobility in outlook and purposiveness on the part of 
the novelist. Father Kent observes: 


. whatever may be its beauty of outward form and musical language, 
a literature which is tainted with immorality and exerts an evil influence 
. .. falls short of artistic perfection. For the beauty of true art, like 
that of the king’s daughter, is not only in the fair form of words and the 
harmony of sweet sounds that are pleasing to the ear. It is likewise 
within, in the beauty of fair thoughts and noble ideas and harmony with 
everlasting law.®° 


Orestes Brownson had little patience with literature intended 
solely for the delight of its readers. He did not by any means 
minimize aesthetic excellence, but he had no commendation for 
such writings in which man’s moral nature was ignored,”* 

Aside of calling for clarity and intelligence, Eric Gill fairly 
shouts for prudence (or morality) in art products. He defines 


the artist as a “‘ responsible workman ” in contradistinction to the 


1928, pp. 334-342. See also: William L. Sullivan, “Our Spiritual Destitu- 
tion,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 1438, no. 3, March, 1929, pp. 373-382, esp. p. 379. 

‘8 Tdea of a University, New York, Longmans, 1923, p. 317. 

4° Idem, pp. 273-277. 

5°“ Scott and the Catholic Revival,’ Catholic World, Vol. C, no. 596, 
November, 1914, p. 168. 

51 Brownson’s Works (20 vols), [collected by Henry F. Brownson], Detroit, 
Thorndike Nourse, 1882-1887, Vol. XIX; See especially “ American Literature,” 
“Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings,” and “ Religious Novels.” 
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demands of some critics that the artist be an “ irresponsible 
entertainer.” °? 

Father McCarron ascribes to poetry all the encomiums heaped 
on it by the critics and poets themselves throughout the history of 
literature; he cannot, however, ignore the fact that poetry is 
integrally something of a teaching factor, for 


All that comes in contact with us, all life, teaches, but is not poetry 
closer to formal education than random experience? Poetry is imaginative, 
not abstract, yet, by the very fact that it picks for its picture those de- 
tails from nature which form an impression, it interprets nature. ... 
How could a man portray life and omit the puzzle of good and evil, omit 
change and mortality? °° 


That fact, however, does not thereby enfeeble poetry or limit it to 
mournful or sorrowful or transitory topics.°* What Father 
McCarron holds of poetry may be said with equal truth of all 
literature: 


This study [literature] of man is of man as he is, ... as he is the 
creature, image and child of God, from God and bound to God, in Him 
moving and living and having his being.®® 


Maurice Francis Egan wrote in a worthwhile and humanistic 
strain when he declared that 


. .. the value of literature must be sought for in inherent personal 
qualities and its source must be looked for in human nature rather than 
in artful rules gathered from the examination of classic books.®® 


He did not at any time attribute an exclusively didactic func- 
tion to literature; and, conversely, he did not believe that some of 
the masterpieces of the past, say, Dante’s Inferno or Maurice de 
Guerin’s Centawre, were intended solely for the aesthetic delight 
of the reader or were the product of sheer expressionism.*’ Kgan 
maintained that literature should not be mere dilettantism but 
must be associated with life, marking its movements and tenden- 
cies and progress, its actions and reactions, its assertions and 


52 Beauty Looks After Herself, New York, Sheed & Ward, 1933, pp. 184 ff. 
See also: Nelson Collins, ‘“‘The Opinions of Eric Gill,” Commonweal, Vol. X, 
no. 2, May 15, 1929, pp. 42-44. 

53 Réulization, op. cit., p. 101. 

54 Tdem, ibid. 

55 Idem, p. 106. 

56“ A Definition of Literature,” Catholic University Bulletin, Vol. VIII, no. 
4, October, 1902, p. 431. 

57 Idem, p. 482. 
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denials. Life, moreover, cannot be dissociated from God, and 
“literature pulsating with life, acknowledges His power.” ** 
Egan sensed in his day the rise of expressionism among those 
practitioners who “ have claimed to be mystically irresponsible as 
the Delphic oracle or the Howling Dervishes.” *° 
Under the editorship of Father Francis Talbot, S.J., a sym- 
posium entitled Fiction by Its Makers appeared several years ago. 
In the Introduction Father Talbot asserts emphatically that 
. . . the morality of a novel cannot escape being the expression of the 
moral code of the novelist. ... As a result, every novelist is a propa- 


gandist of some sort. He may not preach his doctrines blatantly but he has 
not power to suppress them completely.®° 


Several other opinions in the same work are worth retailing. 
Thus, Father Ronald Knox also contends that ‘‘ some moral code 
fiction must assume; for the province of fiction . . . is human 
action, defined as good or bad, right or wrong.” * 

The French Academician, René Bazin flays the defenders of 
literary amoralism. He suggests that they have assumed this 
“ prerogative” because of the influence they have received from 
the Nietschean Superman-concept. Nietzsche’s Superman would 
not at all be bound by common duties. 

Bazin makes the sagacious remark that the novel is a literary 
type ‘“ that is intended for men and women who are no longer just 
on the threshold of life.” °? He allows the introduction into fiction 
of “ almost every passion” and the description of “ nearly every 
aspect of the realism of the world in which we live.” ** One rule 
alone will bind the novelist and that is the rule of his conscience 
which will never permit him to make evil attractive without 
indicating at the same time that evil is false. 

In the same book Edith O’Shaughnessy inclines “ to an unequi- 
vocal presentment of sin in its relation to individual destiny,” © 
but with things eternal in mind. As a model she suggests the story 
of the Prodigal Son in which “ the spirits of good and evil are as 
plain as day and night, and the interior adventure is as evident 
as the physical.” °° 

Kathleen Norris, however, makes a feeble apology for the re- 


58 Tdem, p. 435. 5° Idem, p. 436. 

6° Fiction by Its Makers, New York, America Press, 1928, pp. 2-3. 
*1 Idem, p. 36. ®4 Idem, p. 42. 

®2 Tdem, p. 40. 85 Idem, p. 167. 


68 Idem, p. 41. 88 Idem, p. 170. 
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ligiously neutral tone of some of her books with the plea that in 
America “ religion, with us, is apt to be a hidden thing. It is not 
openly, triumphantly displayed, as the actuating force in our 
whole scheme; as the reason for purity and love in our homes, for 
dignity and spiritual courage before the world.” ** Be that as it 
may, it is high time for every Catholic novelist to take a chance 
and prove to the readers of fiction that religion really does mat- 
ter.“° The non-Catholic, Willa Cather, did it; and so do the con- 
verts, Sigrid Undset and Sheila Kaye-Smith. Without venturing 
at great length into the controversy over the merits and demerits 
of Miss Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind, may it be suggested that 
Scarlett’s mother, appearing only episodically in the story, made 
of religion a thing of beauty as well as a force, and that Scarlett’s 
lukewarm practice of it contributed mainly to the mess she made 
of her life. Wery few Catholic critics saw that point at all. Inci- 
dentally, to identify the word “heroine” with “ goodness ” and 
thus condemn the book as several of our critics have done, seems 
rather puerile. ‘The recurrent idea in the story that profligacy 
brings inevitable retribution would alone constitute the novel 
worthwhile. 

A somewhat lengthy passage from Mr. George Santayana will 
best express what we have been trying to say thus far. Mr. 
Santayana writes: 

If the function of the poet did not go beyond the recovery of sensuous 
and imaginative freedom at the expense of disrupting our useful habits of 
thought, we might be grateful to it for occasionally relieving our numb- 
ness, but we should have to admit that it was nothing but a relaxation. 
... The great function of poetry is precisely this: to repair to the 
material of experience, seizing hold of the reality of sensation and fancy 
beneath the surface of conventional ideas, and then out of that living, 
but indefinite, material to build new structures, richer, finer, fitter to the 
primary tendencies of our nature, truer to the ultimate possibilities of our 
soul. ... Without such a glimpse of the goal of a passion... the 
passion has not been adequately read and the fiction has served to amuse 
us without really enlarging the frontiers of our ideal experience. 


Such citations might go on indefinitely, but the foregoing suffice 
to establish, for the time being at least, the points indicated in the 
introduction and kept in mind throughout the paper, namely: 


67 Idem, p. 26. 

68 Gilbert K. Chesterton’s contribution to the symposium proves that by 
putting Catholicism into a novel a writer does not lay himself open to the 
charge of propagandizing in any inartistic sense of the word. 

* Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, New York, Scribners, 1900, p. 267. 
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1. The writer and the critic are moral beings, and in conse- 
quence are subject to ethical norms and epistemological 
criteria which supersede the apparent autonomy which art 
might allow when viewed in the abstract; 

2. Literary art, therefore, must be moral even when its content 
is thoroughly concerned with evil. The judgment of the 
artist dealing with evil must always be, at least implicitly, 
one of disapprobation ; 

3. That. literature must be moral does not mean that it must 
moralize. On the contrary, literature is more effective when 
it does not preach. 


It was necessary at times in this paper to register complete dis- 
approval of certain critical opinions. Out of the welter of diver- 
gent views, however, it seems that a sufficiently large and repre- 
sentative group of opinions has been marshalled in support of the 
above contentions. Nevertheless, this paper remains merely a 
prefatory essay. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, 0.F.M.Cap.:—aAs fallen creatures with evil 
propensities we must realize how easy it is for us to influence one another for 
evil. If artists and writers, actors and playwrights would but remember this, 

much evil both physical and moral would be absent from this 
Wrong world. It is a sad commentary on the modern world that its 
c t greatest heresy is the wrong concept of fallen human nature. 

OnceptS Millions are not baptized, hence are without the good effects of 
spiritual regeneration. Many, too, who are baptized feed their 
souls on foul food. These children of darkness with undernourished souls 
lack knowledge of Catholic psychology and the teaching of the Church con- 
cerning the passions, or if they have the knowledge of these things, they lack 
the strength and courage of will to influence themselves and others for good. 

It was the quarrel of the Franciscans and the Dominicans in the thirteenth 
century that brought out the fact that Christianity gives us a unified culture. 
Raised to the supernatural level and goal, man, as St. Bonaventure holds, may 
not stoop to the plane of mere natural reason to argue with pagans. Our light 
is reason illumined by faith, hence philosophy cannot be separated from 
theology and, indeed, all knowledge must be subordinated to theology. (De 
Reductione Omnium Artium Ad Theologiam. The Philosophy of St. Bona- 
venture, Sheed and Ward, New York.) 

We see the world today full of evil influences. In the fine arts, especially 
in writing, much that passes for art is just plain filth baneful to human souls. 
The result of this constant influence for evil is a culture that is topsy-turvy. 

With low standards of morality there is little wonder that 
The New ‘divorce, broken homes, corrupt schools, predominate in our land. 

Once Christ is no longer the centre, the whole world is out 
J erusalem of balance. With Christ ruling as King we can obtain a unified 

culture, pure conduct, honest business, elevating pastime. Such 
a commonwealth of Christ on earth is a foretaste of the New Jerusalem. May 
we see the beginning of such a blessed age in our own time! “And I saw a 
new heaven and a new earth. For the first heaven and the first earth was 
gone: and the sea is now no more. And I, John, saw the holy city, the new 
Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband. And I heard a great voice from the throne, saying: Behold 
the tabernacle of God with men, and he will dwell with them. And they shall 
be his people; and God himself with them shall be their God. ... And he 
that sat on the throne, said: Behold, I make all things new.” Apoc., xxi, 
1-3, 5 


SYMPOSIUM: LITERATURE AND CATHOLIC LIFE: 
I. IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Fr. Enear Exserzz, O.F.M. 


Our ideas on the teaching of English literature in the Catholic 
high school will be greatly influenced by our idea of the purpose 
of the study of literature in general. The objectives suggested 

for the study of literature are certainly many and 
Objectives varied. They may, however, be conveniently reduced 

to two: to develop interest in reading literature for 
the pleasure of reading; and to enlarge the student’s knowledge, 
experience, and culture. In this connection Long says: “ Aside 
from the pleasure of reading . . . the study of literature has one 
definite object, and that is to know men.” In other words, the 
study of literature aims at enjoyment and understanding. 

Are we to expect that the high school student will actually enjoy 
reading the classics of literature? They were written to be 
enjoyed. Like all other works of art, they are an expression of 
life in forms of beauty and truth; they appeal especially to the 
imagination and emotions; they associate us closely with the finest 
phases of the authors’ personality. Surely then the study of litera- 
ture must aim at enjoyment of literary works. 

A study of literature should also aim at increasing the student’s 
knowledge of his fellowmen as well as of himself. ‘‘ Know thy- 
self,” says Brother Leo, ‘‘ might well be set as the motto for true 
literary study; know thyself and thy fellow-man; know life, and 
live more deeply, more richly, more wisely and more completely.” 
This is essential] humanism, and the spirit of humanism is the soul 
of literature in all ages.” 

You may say that this is a rather pretentious goal for a high 
school student. But surely the average high school student is 
capable of acquiring a permanent interest in worth-while litera- 
ture; also he is capable of increasing his understanding of himself 
and of others and of widening his experiences through reading. 
We may justly set as our goal in teaching English literature in 
the Catholic high school to develop in the student a liking for good 
authors and to help him understand and appreciate literature. 
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After postulating these objectives for the study of literature, it 
will be well to further determine just what we understand by 
teaching literature. In the average high school it is the task of 

the English teacher to direct all the phases of the 
The Tasksof English course. In the first and second years he 
the Teacher _ will, according to the Catholic University’s program 

of affiliation, teach grammar, rhetoric, and composi- 
tion, oral expression, reading, and the types of literature. In the 
third and fourth years he must add a survey of American litera- 
ture and of English literature. The teacher who is confronted 
with such a variety of tasks, more or less overlapping, will do well 
to examine each task and the objective of each. 

If the teacher approaches his task with the general idea that 
he is going to teach English by covering a given number of pages 
in the various English text books, he may assign a proper amount 
of study in works of literature or the author’s; but he will hardly 
achieve the objectives enumerated above. His teaching is apt 
to resolve itself into a certain number of routine practices that are 
often associated with the study of authors, but which to my mind 
do not constitute a study of literature for the purpose of deriving 
either pleasure or knowledge therefrom. 

Study of literature should not be made primarily a task of 
memorizing the names of authors and their works, the dates of 
their births and deaths, and some sketchy facts from their lives. 
Someone has appropriately dubbed such study of literature, 
“ tomb-stone ” literature. Yet, only too often, students are treated 
to summaries of facts from some history of literature, under the 
pretext that it is literature. Neither is memorizing of comments 
that noted critics have made about authors or literary works an 
essential part of the study of literature. It may be very true that 
the student will never to able to improve on the comments or appre- 
ciation of a noted critic, but these comments will not give him the 
joy or experience of the literature itself. 

Again we have the case of the English teacher who discovers 
that some of his pupils do not understand enough words, or are 
very weak in grammar. Should he make the literature course a 
study of unfamiliar words in the authors, or a grammatical exer- 
cise such as discovering complex sentences in the selections? Or 
will composition work, such as precise writing, imitation of para- 
graphs, paraphrasing of poetry, translating difficult passages into 
simple prose—will these exercises, if based on literary selections, 
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perhaps achieve the purposes of composition and also of the study 
of literature? If we judge from the practice of some English 
teachers, they probably have this opinion. Yet, I am sure that 
according to the experience of most teachers we do not cultivate in 
the student a love for literature, nor do we widen his literary 
experiences by emphasis on such written assignments. No matter 
how excellent these assignments may be for practice in composi- 
tion, though some question their advisability, they remain exer- 
cises in composition. In short, therefore, when the study of 
literature resolves itself mainly into a memorizing of historical 
data, or into a practice of composition, I believe the real objectives 
of this study of literature will be lost. 

Schoolmen are agreed that a teacher will promote interest in 
reading and love for literature less readily by assignments and 
demanded reports on readings than by stimulating the students 

along their own lines of interest. This requires far 
Teacher more tact and ingenuity on the part of the teacher 
Equipment than a more formal approach does. Only a man 

well versed in his field and with a broad reading 
background will be able to guide the study of the students along 
the lines of their interests in such a way that standard classics as 
well as lighter literature will be covered. Again, from a casual 
questioning of former students, I have found that, from the 
student-point of view, the teacher who is able to instill in his 
students a love of literature is the one who is himself enthusiastic 
for the authors and can communicate his own interest to them. 
Hence the more we consider the matter, the more we see the need 
of teachers of English who have had the opportunity to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the field of English literature before 
they begin to teach. 

What is the practice in our various high schools in the matter 
of selecting teachers? Is it not often the accepted procedure to 
expect anyone to “ fill in” for English provided he has the mini- 
mum number of hours of required college preparation? In our 
schools we provide teachers for the sciences and mathematics who 
have specialized in these branches by post-graduate work. For the 
teaching of English literature, however, we are apt to be satisfied 
with makeshift arrangements, although we will admit that this 
subject presents peculiar difficulties and demands an enormous 
background of the teacher. It is true that each of our high schools 
probably has one or the other teacher who has equipped himself 
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properly for the teaching of English literature, but we would 
hesitate to admit the number of English classes which are being 
taught by teachers who are not versed in the field of English 
literature. 

Another important requisite for the study of literature is a well- 
stocked library. Often the deficiencies of a school library can be 
partially supplied by some working-agreement with the local pub- 

lic hbrary. But it stands to reason that if the pur- 
Library pose of the literature course is to cultivate a love 
Equipment for reading and enlarge the student’s experience in 

literature he should have proper opportunities for 
reading in our own libraries. In this connection a word may be 
said about the importance of securing only good editions of literary 
works for the students’ library. There is nothing that will turn 
a high school boy from a book so easily as a forbidding make-up 
of a book or poor and small print. I used to think that “ library 
editions ” were chiefly for the home libraries of the wealthy, and 
that the closely budgeted school library should be content with 
cheap editions. In many cases one attractive library edition will 
stimulate more interest in a given literary work than three cheap 
copies of the same book. I recall an attempt to work out a project 
in Cooper and provide each student with a cheap copy of one 
novel. The result was disheartening. Recently the librarian re- 
ceived a new shipment of books, all attractive editions. As usual, 
the new books were gone in a hurry. ‘Two days later a boy came 
to the librarian to complain that he had been fooled. ‘‘ Why, that 
book you gave me was a Cooper.” He had not recognized it in 
the illustrated edition. But he did learn to like it. The alert 
librarian can do much to aid the teacher of literature by adver- 
tising his literary wares if he posts book jackets, synopses of 
books, clippings from current periodicals, references to dramatized 
versions, and the like. 

This brief paper has endeavored to set forth as the true objec- 
tive of the teaching of literature in the high school the develop- 
ment of interest in good reading for the pleasure to be gained from 
it and for the valuable experience and knowledge of human nature 
derived from it. The practice of substituting vocabulary study 
or exercise in grammar or in composition for study of literary 
works themselves has been criticized. The importance of the 
library has been emphasized. But the point of vital importance 
which needs particular attention in our high schools, is the proper 
preparation for all teachers of English. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. MATTHEW BARAN, O.M.CONV.:—Some time ago, I came upon a 
letter written to Cardinal Newman by a group of students of an English or 
Irish seminary. The students told the Cardinal that they had organized a 
literary club and named it in his honor because they admired his literary 
genius. Before closing the letter they requested him to set down the points 
which he considered to be the fundamental requirements for one to become as 
brilliant an author as he. 

The Cardinal’s answer reflected the man. First, he acknowledged the honor 
of having a club named after him. But then he took to his cudgels and fer- 
vently denied their second assertion, saying that he was never conscious of his 

literary genius, and almost in the same breath added that he 

A Plea for considered himself the last man in the world capable of setting 

Sound forth the requirements necessary for a successful literary career. 

ae? Nevertheless, he did include in his answer a bit of very impor- 

Thinking tant advice saying, that he considered, sound thinking, a virtue 

which every literary man should earnestly cultivate. I am 

inclined to believe that in that bit of advice lies the secret of it all. Admit- 

ting that a thorough knowledge of the mechanics of writing is necessary, it 

is obvious that sound thinking, being the fruit of the writer’s mind, is a 
virtue without which a truly successful literary career is unthinkable. 

Reasoning along this line, I dare go a step further and say, that sound 
thinking is not only a fundamental requisite for a literary career, but it is 
also a basic requirement without which a complete enjoyment of good litera- 
ture is inconceivable. Just as a dim eye can not enjoy the enchanting colors 
of the setting sun, so too, a dull mind can not enjoy the deep thought of a 
beautiful poem or the subtle argument of a masterful essay. 

One of the chief reasons why our literary markets are deluged with such 
trivial literature today can be traced to the fact that the present-day mind 
abhors exertion. Thinking has become a very unpopular sport. We seek to 
fill the eye, and permit the heart and mind to go unnourished. I believe that 
one of the greatest contributions which our Catholic schools can make to our 
Catholic literature and to all literature would be to produce sound thinkers. 
A Catholic mind for Catholic literature and all literature is the thing! 


SYMPOSIUM: LITERATURE AND CATHOLIC LIFE: 
II. IN SOCIAL GROUPS 


Fr. Practiy Hermann, O.F.M. 


In the first encyclical of his pontificate, Pope Pius XII, wrote 
this memorable passage: “ True though it is, that the evils from 
which mankind suffers today come in part from the economic 

instability and from the struggle of interests regarding 
Quoting a more equal distribution of the goods which God has 
Pius XII given man as a means of sustenance and progress, it 

is not less true that their root is deeper and more 
intrinsic, belonging to the sphere of religious belief and moral 
convictions which have been perverted by the progressive aliena- 
tion of the peoples from that unity of doctrine, faith, customs and 
morals which was once promoted by the tireless and beneficent 
work of the Church.” * 

There can be no question as to the truth of these words; and 
surely, therefore, we must agree with the Holy Father, that the 
cure of these evils must come from within; that there must be a 
re-education of mankind, and that that “ re-education of mankind 
must be, above all things, spiritual and religious,’”—“ it must pro- 
ceed from Christ as from its indispensable foundation; must be 
actuated by justice and crowned by charity.” ? Beyond a ‘doubt, 
this program of re-education involves in a special way the work 
of the Study or Discussion Clubs, for particularly through these 
will the more intelligent and more whole-hearted cooperation of 
the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy be secured. 

The world today is torn by strife and warfare. It is ultimately 
a struggle of the kingdom of satan against the Kingdom of 
Christ,—a struggle for the supremacy of a pagan ideal. It is im- 

rtant, therefore, that this pagan ideal be surmounted 

Fighting by the Christian ideal, and that Catholics be thoroughly 
Paganism imbued with a love of Christ, and a love of His law 
of truth and justice, for only then will the world be 

brought back to Christ, only then will all things be restored in 


1 Summi Pontificatus (America Press, New York, 1939), p. 21. 
2 Tbid., p. 21. 
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Christ. We may well ask, therefore, can the study of literature 
play a part in this program of re-education? Can the study of 
literature contribute anything to the success of the general pro- 
gram of Catholic Action? Can the study of literature find a 
place in the work of a social group or study club? 

Cardinal Newman once wrote that “literature is to man in 
some sort what autobiography is to the individual; it is his Life 
and Remains”; “it is his history,” even though at best it is the 

history partly of the natural man and partly of man 
Literature, in rebellion.® The study of literature opens up 
Man’s broad vistas of knowledge to the serious student. It 
History makes him acquainted at least in a general way with 

the thought and life of the past ages as well as with 
the thought and life of more recent times. It combines with a 
knowledge of the great works of great men a knowledge of the 
religious, political economic and social history of the times in 
which these men lived, and a knowledge of the philosophical 
thought and general culture of those times. One cannot fully 
understand and appreciate Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope or 
Wordsworth, or any other leading figure of English literature, 
without at least some acquaintance with the religious, political, 
social and philosophical backgrounds of the days in which these 
men lived, for the simple reason that “each is, in his turn, the 
man of his age, the type of a generation, or the interpreter of a 
crisis.” * Consequently, to study literature is to study at the same 
time the history of the Church, the history of the political, social, 
economic and philosophical thought of the ages. There is, there- 
fore, a place for the study of English literature in the work of 
the study club. 

Of course, it might be objected, that there are other things, 
that hold a prior claim to the work of the study club,—the study 
of Christian Doctrine, the study of social and economic problems. 

This may be very true; but, there is no reason why 
Literature these things cannot be combined with a study of 
and Religion English literature, as above indicated. The diffi- 
culty, however, arises in the selection of a program. 
What should the members read in order to derive the greatest 
benefit from their work? One thing must always be kept in 


* Newman, J. H., Idea of a University (Loyola University Press, 1927), pp. 
246-248. 

“Newman, J. H., Hnglish Catholic Literature, apud Idea of a University 
(Loyola University Press, 1927), p. 324. 
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mind, and that is the ultimate aim of the study club. Certainly, 
the study club should not undertake the study of literature merely 
for its cultural value or merely for enjoyment by the members. 
The study club has a higher purpose than that. 

There is today a great need for a well-trained and well-educated 
laity. The world is hungry for the truth, and the world is look- 
ing to the Catholic Church to get that truth. Consequently, Catho- 
lic men and women have an opportunity to do a world of good for 
their fellowmen, if only they are thoroughly instructed in their 
religion and thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Christ and 
His justice. The study club, therefore, should fall in line with 
the general aim of Catholic Action as such, and should, therefore, 
make as its ultimate aim the personal sanctification of the mem- 
bers of the study club and the imparting of clear knowledge con- 
cerning faith and its manifold application to the moral, social and 
political problems of the day, that the members may contribute 
their share toward the restoration of all things in Christ. Hence, 
no matter what program the study club in English literature might 
select, it must always keep in mind that it is working with a 
spiritual end in view. 

For the benefit of those who are in charge of such a study club, 
it may be mentioned in passing, that there is no dearth of refer- 
ence books to serve as guides in the selection of a program. Some 

of these I have listed in the bibliography of this 
Choosing paper. But, to come back to the selection of the 
the Subject program, I think it is perfectly true to say, that 

the study club will accomplish most if it sets out 
with a definite problem to investigate or a definite goal to attain. 
And that problem or goal may be found in the literature of the 
past as well as in the literature of the present. A study club might 
set out, for example, with the purpose of investigating the history 
of the Catholic Church in England since the days of the Refor- 
mation. A start might be made by reading Belloc’s Characters of 
the Reformation, or Daniel Sargent’s Saint Thomas More or for 
that matter any other book that will carry the members back to the 
days of Henry VIII and his immediate successors. 

Attention would naturally be paid during the course of study to 
the major figures of English literature, who were influenced in 
one way or another by the conflict between the Church of England 
and the Catholic Church. Shakespeare might serve as an example 
of a man too great of intellect to be blinded by the prejudice and 
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hostility of his contemporaries to the Church of Rome. Milton 
and Dryden might very well be studied side by side,—the former 
because of his bias in favor of Puritanism,—the latter because of 
his conversion to the Catholic Church. Pope might be studied as 
something of an enigma in his Catholicity. Cardinal Newman 
would be considered as a great proof of the truth of the Catholic 
Religion and for the influence he exerted upon the religious con- 
victions of thoughtful men down to our own times. A program 
of this kind would give the members an acquaintance with the 
leading men of English literature and would serve at the same 
time to give them a firmer grasp of Catholic doctrine and a greater 
respect and love for the Catholic Church. 

Other topics of a similar nature might be found quite readily 
in the history of English literature of the past. This one was 
chosen merely as an example of what might be done with such 
topics. On the other hand, the study club would undoubtedly 
profit greatly by taking up the general topic of Modern Catholic 
literature. But here too a definite project must be kept in mind, 
in order that the greatest good might be accomplished. The possi- 
bilities are numerous. Depending upon circumstances, a group 
might decide to cover rapidly the field of Modern Catholic litera- 
ture, perhaps with an eye to establishing a Catholic Book Shelf in 
the local public library. Another group might make a similar 
study in the hope of acquiring a good parish library. For such 
a study, Calvert Alexander’s Catholic Interary Revival would be 
very serviceable. Still another group might concern itself with 
present-day Catholic Literature to keep abreast of the ever-increas- 
ing supply of Catholic books and to help counteract the evil 
influence of current “ best-sellers.” 

Any of these, or any of many other like topics, would supply a 
wholesome activity for the study club. There is, however, one 
other, which, I believe, merits special attention, and which is con- 

tained in Mr. F. J. Sheed’s suggested Ground Plan 


Sheed’s for Catholic Reading. Strange as it sometimes sounds, 
‘‘Ground it is nevertheless almost a truism, that a person is 
Plan ”’ never really “ educated,” when he emerges from the 


High School or even from the College; at most he is 
“educable.” And this is, of course, only natural. The years of 
study are really too crowded to permit of a thorough education; 
for to be really educated one must have had time to digest and 
assimilate the vast store of facts and information acquired in the 
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classroom and in collateral reading and study. A really educated 
man, as says Mr. Sheed (and in this he agrees with Cardinal 
Newman and other great educators), is one who has seen the 
universe as a totality,—one who has grasped all the facts in their 
proper relation to one another and to the Supreme Being, God 
Himself. To acquire this view of the universe as a totality re- 
quires time as well as deep study and meditation; and that can be 
accomplished only after the hustle and bustle of student days are 
over. With this in mind, Mr. Sheed has drawn up a Ground Plan 
for Catholic Reading, which is designed to give the serious reader 
this view of the universe as a totality. It must be admitted, 
though, that his plan is rather formidable; it presupposes a little 
too much on the part of the reader,—almost a university education 
in fact. Still, the plan can be modified and rearranged to suit the 
abilities of almost any group, and as such might be found very 
useful. 

With this in mind, presumptuous though it may be, I have 
taken the liberty to sketch a plan of reading, which I hope will be 
found to meet the needs and abilities of a more ordinary group,— 

a group with ordinary intelligence and perhaps with 
AReading at least something of a High School education. 
Plan Naturally enough, no plan can really meet the needs 

of every group, and no plan can really suit the tastes 
of every individual. Therefore it is with fear and trembling that 
I present this sketch, conscious enough of my own inexperience 
and lack of knowledge of the subject. 

Man is, of course, a creature of the Almighty, a complex being 
made up of matter and spirit, with a definite purpose in life. At 
best, however, man is a weak creature, afflicted with the conse- 
quences of original sin and subject to the temptations of the world, 
the flesh and the devil. Yet, withal, he is capable of attaining to 
that perfection, which is his goal in life, through the merits of the 
redemption and with the help of divine grace. At the same time, 
man is likewise a social being, created for a temporal existence and 
association with his fellowmen. And as such, he has likewise 
definite obligations toward his fellowmen as well as towards 
Almighty God, and he has definite rights, that must be respected 
by those with whom he associates. The complex threads of man’s 
life would, therefore, supply, a worthwhile subject of investiga- 
tion for the work of the study club,—man, in his relation to God, 
to Christ, to the Church, to himself, to the world, and to his 
fellowmen. 
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1. God. 


At the present time the world is upset by the pagan philosophies 
of the enemies of Christianity. The independence of the state, 
even from Almighty God, is the creed of Europe’s dictators. And 
as for man, they would deprive him of every right, even of those 
rights which he has by nature. The right to life, to liberty and 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to work and the right to 
to acquire private property,—all are made concessions of the state 
rather than man’s natural inheritance, if they are conceded at all. 
The rights of the family, the rights of the Church are violated 
with no least scruple of conscience. And even in our own coun- 
try, the notorious “ fifth column ” is rapidly poisoning the minds 
of those, who either do not have time or do not take time to do 
their own thinking. In the face of such evils and dangers, it is 
important that our younger generation be well fortified with a 
correct philosophy of life in accordance with the standards of 
Christ and His Heavenly Father. 

The study club, therefore, would do well first to get its bearings 
toward the Supreme Being,—the proofs of His existence, His 
divine perfections, His Divine Providence, and man’s absolute 
need for God. Perhaps some of the following books would be of 
service in this regard. 


a. Answer Wisely—Martin Scott, S.J. (Loyola Press, Chicago), $1.35. 
b. God and Myself—Martin Scott, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. Y.), 


$1.50. 
ce. God and Intelligence—Fulton Sheen (Longmans, Green and Co., 
IN, ¥.), $2:50. 


d. God and Reason—Brosnan (America Press, N. Y.), $2.00. 
e. Tadpoles and God—Oliver (Sheed and Ward, N. Y.), $2.00. 


One might add to a study of this kind some idea of the false 
notions, that are or were rampant concerning God,—atheism, 
agnosticism, the Deistic concept of God, the Romantic and Trans- 
cendental notion of God, the nineteenth century development of 
the evolutionary theory. 


2. The God-Man, Jesus Christ. 


Christ is the Light of the World, and “without Him was 
made nothing that was made.” As the Only-Begotten Son of the 
Father. He accomplished the work of our Redemption and estab- 
lished the fundamental principles of Christianity. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to see Christ in His relationship to the Father, to 
the Holy Ghost, and to man,—and to see man’s relationship to 
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Christ, the King and Centre of the Universe, in Whom “ all 

things live and move and are.”” Some of the following books would 

be helpful in this regard. : 

. The Gospel of St. Luke and that of Saint John. 

. Life of Christ—Rev. W. Eliot, C.S.P. (Paulist Press, N. Y.), 2.50. 
The Son of God—Karl Adam (Sheed and Ward, N. Y.), $3.00. 

. The Blessed Trinity—Breton (Herder Book Co., St. Louis), $1.35. 

. Christ Is King—Martindale (Herder Book Co., St. Louis), $0.90. 


3. The Church. 


It was certainly important that Christ should merit for man 
the graces of the Redemption. But it was equally important, that 
He should establish the means, whereby these graces could be 
applied to men down to the end of time. And this latter He 
accomplished by founding His Church and by confiding to its 
care and jurisdiction the seven channels of grace and all that man 
needs to work out his eternal salvation. One ought to read at 
least some of the following books: 

a. The Faith of Our Fathers—Cardinal Gibbons (John Murphy, Balti- 
more, Md.), $0.35. 

b. Our Christian Heritage—Cardinal Gibbons (John Murphy, Baltimore, 
Md.), $1.50. 

ce. The Story of the Catholic Church—Rev. G. Stebbing, C.SS.R. (Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis), $2.50. 

d. The Catholic Church in History—Hilaire Belloc (Sheed and Ward, 
N. Y.), $1.00. 

e. Twelve Years in the Catholic Church—J. L. Stoddard (P. J. Kenedy 

and Sons, N. Y.), $1.50. 


CRS oD 


To this study might very well be added the study of the road over 
which eminent converts have travelled in their search for truth. 


a. Apologia Pro Vita Sua—Cardinal Newman (Longmans, Green & Co., 
N. Y.), $2.00—$0.65. 

b. The High Romance—Michael Williams (Macmillan Co., N. Y.), $2.00. 

e. A Long Road Home—John Moody (Macmillan Co., N. Y.), $2.00. 

d. The Catholic Church and Oonversion—G. K. Chesterton (Macmillan 
Co., N. Y.), $1.00. 

e. Now I See—Arnold Lunn (Sheed and Ward, N. Y.), $1.00—$0.50. 

f. Through Hundred Gates—Severin and Stephen Lamping, O.F.M. 
(Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee), $2.50. 


Fouard’s masterpieces might likewise find a place here: Saznt 
Peter and the First Years of Christianity ($2.00), Saint Paul and 
His Mission ($1.00), Saint John and the Close of the Apostolic 
Age ($2.00), The Last Years of Saint Paul ($2.00). All are 
published by Longmans, Green and Co. 
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4. Man. 


It is true, at least in a certain sense, that the proper study of 
man is man. One cannot understand fully one’s relationship to 
God, to Christ, or to the Church, or to the rest of the world, 
without understanding at least something of one’s own nature. 
Hence a little at least of psychology would not be out of place. 


a. Psychology—Michael Maher, S.J. (Longmans, Green and Co., N. Y.), 
$3.50. 

b. Practical Psychology—Rudolf Allers (Sheed and Ward, N. Y.), $2.00. 

ce. This Oreature, Man—Rev. James Francis Barret (Bruce Pub. Co., 
Milwaukee), $2.50. 

d. The New Psychologies—Rudolf Allers (Sheed and Ward, N. Y.) (for 
an evaluation of the newer experimental psychologies widespread 
today), $1.00. 


5. Man and his fellowmen. 


The child, coming into this world, is born into two societies,— 
the domestic and the civil society. And for the child of Catholic 
parents, soon after he becomes a member of a third society,— 
the Church. It is important, therefore, that the Catholic under- 
stand likewise his relationship to his fellowmen, his obligations as 
well as his rights in their regard. The following books might help 
in this study. 


a. The Mystical Body of Christ—Fulton Sheen (Sheed and Ward, N. 
Y.), $2.50. 
or, the more popular treatise, 
Our Part in the Mystical Body—Daniel Lord, S.J. (Benziger Bros., 
N. Y.), $1.00. 
b. The Great Encyclicals of the Popes: 
Rerum Novarum, 
Quadragesimo Anno, 
Casti Connubi, 
Christian Education, 
Atheistic Communism, 
Summi Pontificatus. 
e. The Christian Family—Celestine Strub, O.F.M. (Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago), $0.25. N 
d. The Social Ideals of St. Francis—James Meyer, O.F.M. (Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis), $1.25. 
e. Religion and the Modern State—Christopher Dawson (Sheed and 
Ward, N. Y.), $2.00. 


6. Man—his return to God. 


The all-important aim of the study club is, of course, to bring 
to the members a fuller realization of their purpose in life and 
to aid them to accomplish more securely their own personal sancti- 
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fication. It is true, this aim should be held before their minds 
constantly; yet, some special place should be found for such works 


as the following, which will be not only instructive but also 
inspirational. 


a. Ways of Christian Life—Abbot Butler (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York), $2.00. 
b. haere M. Eleanore, C.S.C. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee), 
2.50. 
c. Mary’s Part in Our Redemption—Smith (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. 
Y.), $1.75. 
d. Some lives of the Saints; especially perhaps: 
Saint Gabriel, Passionist—Fr. Camillus, C.S.P. (P. J. Kenedy & 
pons, N.Y.) .) $1.50: 
The Secret of the Little Flower—Henri Gheon (Sheed and Ward, 
NaN) plel Os 
Saint Thomas More—Daniel Sargent (Sheed and Ward, N. Y.), 
$1.00. 
Saint Francis of Assisi—Cuthbert (Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y.), 
$2.00. 
Married Saints—Delany (Pustet Co., N. Y.), $2.50. 
Saints for Sinners—Goodier (Herder Book Co., St. Louis), $1.50. 


Or, any other of the host of good books along these lines. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following works will probably be found serviceable in drawing up a 
program of study for the club. 


1. Collins, Agnes, A Catholic High School Library List,—a classified list of 
over 3,000 books suitable for use in a Catholic High School Library, 
—(National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C.). 

Z. Conway, Rev. Bertrand, The Library List,—10,000 recommended books and 
pamphlets,—(The Catholic Unity League, 615 West 147th St., N. 
Y.). Price $0.30. 

3. O’Rourke, Wm. T., Library Handbooks for Catholic Readers (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee). Price $2.50. Contains a valuable 
list of Catholic Bibliography and guides to reading. 

4, Sheed, F. J., Ground Plan For Catholic Reading (Sheed and Ward, N. Y.) 
Price $0.50—$0.25. 

5. Alexander, Calvert, Catholic Literary Revival (Bruce Pub. Co., Mil- 

waukee), $2.50 

Williamson, Claude (ed.), Great Catholics (Macmillan Co., N. Y.), $3.50. 

Colby, Elbridge, English Catholic Poets (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. Y.), 

2.25. 
Maced’ Theo., Modern Catholic Poetry (Holt Co., N. Y.), $3.00. 
, Modern Catholic Prose (Holt Co., Ne Yo) pas00. 

Keeler, Sr. Jerome, 0.S.B., Catholic Literary France (Bruce Co., Mil- 

waukee), $2.75. 


N.B. Others might easily be added to the list; but all can be found in 
Father Conway’s list or in the list of Wm. O’Rourke. 
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III.. IN THE HOME 


Fr. Exwin Bina, O.F.M. 


It is difficult to discover what our Catholic people are reading 
today, unless we ask them. Equally difficult is the discovery of 
what influence their type of reading has upon their home life 
unless we know the motives which prompt their selection of certain 
kinds of literature. 

With these problems in mind, I devised a questionnaire com- 
posed of twenty-seven questions. This questionnaire was then 
mailed to seven different groups of parishioners. Twelve persons 
in each of the seven groups were asked to return their answers 
within ten days of reception. The returns were quite favorable, 
with fifty per cent co-operating in this practical venture. 

These seven groups comprised professional men, career women, 
typical housewives, skilled laborers, unskilled laborers, college 
graduates and seniors in high school. Although the groups seem 

rather limited, they were selected carefully and pains- 
The takingly to insure a genuine cross-section of a well-bal- 
Seven anced parish. The respective groups, therefore, repre- 
Groups sent members of a large city parish with standards of 

intellectual ability or at least opportunities better than 
the average. Instead of merely reading the complete tabulated 
returns, I present the following salient facts. 

Who are the more voracious readers of books? The question- 
naire answers that housewives lead the list. Professional men 
ranked second, and seniors in high school third. Unskilled laborers 
read the fewest; an average of ten books annually. 

Regarding the class of literature read by these groups, profes- 
sional men centered their time and taste on historical novels, bio- 
graphical and scientific works. Skilled laborers focused their 

choice on the scientific; housewives on poetry, biog- 
Classesof graphy and religious publications. Drama, religious 
Literature works and historical novels found preference among 
college graduates. Career women indicated historical 
novels, biographies, drama, and poetry as their selection. Seniors 
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in high school followed almost identically the same choice as did 
the career women. Unskilled laborers showed a marked tendency 
for biographies, historical novels and religious works. Striking is 
the strong position of biography, in all groups except college 
graduates. This seems to indicate that lines of interest and per- 
sonal improvement or inspiration largely coincide. Also, as keener 
minds point out insistently, that truth makes its most convincing 
appeal, when it appears in personal form. That is, it has to be 
lived to be really seen. 

Perhaps more significant than at first appears is the absence of 
religious reading among professional men, skilled laborers, career 
women and seniors in high school, especially in the light of other 

observations, e. g., the attitude of these same groups 
No to the “best sellers,’ competently reviewed as un- 
Religious wholesome. The marked preference of unskilled 
Reading _ laborers for religious works, may be a subtle com- 

mentary on our education, and opens up a suggestive 
avenue for further investigation. Thus, to the pointed question: 
“Would you read a ‘best seller’ such as, Gone With the Wind 
or Grapes of Wrath, even though it has been reviewed as unwhole- 
some ?”—Sixty per cent of the professional men and seniors in 
high school answered affirmatively. Fifty per cent of the house- 
wives and also the career women took the same attitude. Skilled 
laborers answered to a man in the negative. 

Why would they read this type of literature? Almost all of 
them answered: “ Curiosity,” or because it had been recommended 
as worth-while. This curiosity with regard to these highly pub- 

licized books, as well as the ready tendency to accept 
Why They favorable judgments about them in the face of expert 
Read Catholic reviews, to the contrary, seems to indicate a 

subtle infiltration of a secularistic spirit and an un- 
critical vulnerability to advertisement and press notices. This 
suspicion is confirmed by a number of other observations made in 
this paper. 

When it was asked of these groups whether or not the Legion 
of Decency would influence their choice of reading, career women 
and skilled laborers answered one hundred per cent in the affirma- 
tive. Seventy-five per cent of the professional men affirmed that 
it would. Eighty per cent of the housewives and seniors in high 
school would be influenced. Unskilled laborers ranked the lowest 
with seventy per cent admitting the Legion as a check on their 
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reading. The favorable percentage here obtained may possibly be 
explained by the extremely general form of the question. The 
word “ influenced ” is perhaps entirely too elastic. 

How true the Latin proverb: De gustibus non est disputandum, 
when the question was put to ascertain their favorite authors. . . . 
I am submitting a few of them: Alexander Dumas, A. J. Cronin, 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, Raphael Sabatini, Sinclair Lewis, Mar- 
jorie Rawlings, Sir Walter Scott, Pearl Buck, Earl S. Gardner, 
Edgar Guest, Zane Grey, Edna Ferber, Kathleen Norris and G. K. 
Chesterton. In the graph attached to this paper will be found the 
favorite of each group. One fact does emerge: The universal 
preference for contemporary writers of some literary, or pseudo- 
literary competence over the great classics of the language. 

A somewhat depressing note was sounded anent subscriptions to 
Catholic magazines. The average totaled one magazine to each 
member of every group with the exception of career women who 

indicated six as an average. Secular magazines were 
Catholic preferred, two to every one Catholic publication in 
Magazines practically every group. With regard to Catholic 

magazines, it seems fairly clear that many subscribe 
according to their means, not so much from real interest as from a 
sense of duty. 

Surprising to note are the answers to the query: “‘ Is your type 
of secular magazine reading inclined to the sensational, such as, 
Iife, Movie Magazine, etc.?”? Career women, housewives and 

skilled laborers answered one hundred per cent in the 
Secular negative. Sixty per cent of seniors in high school and 
Magazines twenty-eight per cent of unskilled laborers were in- 

clined toward sensational periodicals. Here the ex- 
cessive favor enjoyed by sensational magazines among high school 
seniors deserves more thorough investigation. Every member of 
each group, on the contrary, found nothing of interest in such 
magazines as, T'rwe Story, Police Gazette, and others. 

Wholesome secular magazines, as Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, Fortune and Time received a predominantly favorable vote. 
The magazine Time may not, however, be classified as wholesome 
without qualification. Detective and Wild West Stories found 
their best customers among career women and unskilled laborers. 
No professional men, housewives, college graduates, skilled and 
unskilled laborers inclined toward romance and love story maga- 
zines. ‘Thirty-five per cent of career women and twenty per cent 
of seniors in high school did read this type of magazine. 
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At this point, a list of their favorite magazines is submitted as 
indicated by the returns. They are listed according to expressed 
preference; namely, Saturday Hvening Post, Fortune, Time, Col- 
her's, Reader’s Digest, Vogue, Parents, H. arpers, Coronet, National 
Geographic, Good Housekeeping, Homes and Gardens, Nation, 
and Business Week. This list, I believe, points to a favorable 
judgment regarding taste and mentality of those concerned. 

Gratifying results were patent in ascertaining the number that 
have made it a habit of reading religious pamphlets. Skilled 
laborers showed a perfect record. Eighty-five per cent of career 

women read at least six religious pamphlets a year. 
Religious Only fifty per cent of professional men were in- 
Pamphlets terested in religious pamphlets, but this percentage 

read nine annually. Among the three largest pub- 
lishers of Catholic pamphlets, their choice revealed Queen's Work, 
Sunday Visitor and Paulist Press, respectively. Not one single 
member of any group was interested in non-Catholic pamphlets. 

Regarding the question: ‘‘ Do you subscribe to the daily secular 
newspaper ?”’ ninety-five per cent answered affirmatively. Profes- 

sional men were one hundred per cent subscribers to 
Newspapers the secular daily with practically all in this group 

receiving two or even three of the daily publications. 
Much the same result applies to the skilled laborers. Career 
women were the lowest in the scale. 

Bearing in mind that many of our Catholic people imbibe much 
of their reading knowledge of true and lasting values from the 
Diocesan Weekly, a question was proposed to ascertain how many 

receive their Diocesan paper weekly, and how 
The Diocesan thoroughly do they read it. Professional men, 
Weekly housewives and seniors in high school all subscribe 

to the Universe Bulletin, the Cleveland Diocesan 
Weekly. Only the professional men and housewives, however, 
read it thoroughly. Career women and skilled laborers were the 
lowest in subscribing to this Diocesan paper. These last men- 
tioned, however, read it thoroughly. The wide-spread subscrip- 
tion to the Diocesan Weekly is largely attributed to intense can- 
vassing and annual drives. A great amount of spade work will 
still be needed to cultivate a real interest in reading it. This part 
of the work for Catholic reading is at once the most difficult, the 
most important, and probably less intelligently and effectively 
approached. 
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The percentage favoring a Catholic Daily Newspaper is not 
very gratifying. Professional men rated fifty per cent in its 
favor. Skilled laborers were not at all interested, whilst house- 
wives headed the group as favorable to it with college graduates 
rating second highest. 

Five of the seven groups, and each member of these groups, re- 
ceive the Sunday Edition of the secular press every week without 
fail. Let it be here noted the contrast to the reception given the 
weekly Diocesan paper. 

Of interest, are the answers submitted to the question: “ What 
section of the Sunday Newspaper do you never pass over?” One 
half of the professional men find recreation in perusing the comic 

sheet. Skilled and unskilled laborers, together 
The Favorite with high school seniors, are all, one hundred per 
Section cent lovers of the comic sheet. Career women were 

but slightly interested in this part of the Sunday 
Paper. The New and Rotogravure sections enlisted a very high 
percentage of attention. 

At this point it can readily be seen how many of our people 
depend upon the daily secular newspaper for their information, 
amusement and relaxation. The questionnaire further revealed 
on this particular point some heartening results. The Diocesan 
paper is read by apparently the same number of persons who 
subscribe to the Sunday secular paper. Nonetheless, we must 
bear in mind that whilst almost all groups are receiving two or 
three secular dailies, these same groups subscribe to only one 
Catholic Weekly. This, undoubtedly, is not sufficient to counter- 
act an entire week of secular philosophy and propaganda reaching 
our people every day through two or even three channels. 

For your convenience I am attaching the questionnaire used in 
the assembling of this paper together with a graph of the findings. 
The quality end quantity of modern literature (sic) finding it 
way into the homes and the minds of our Catholic people should 
be patent at a glance. Not a few supplemented their question- 
naire by brief opinions on “ Literature in the Home.” These 
jottings are both instructive and interesting.- The résumé of these 
personal opinions will likewise be found at the close of this paper. 

Realizing that the results of this questionnaire are by no means 
comprehensive or exhaustive, nevertheless, I do believe the answers 
give a fair picture of a cross section of the literature being read 
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today by our Catholic people. The influence which 
Reflections must of necessity be exercised upon the minds and 
hearts of our people given over to extensive reading 
cannot be overemphasized. Through all these observations we can, 
it seems, detect a subtle infiltration of a secularistic spirit rather 
than any real influence of the downright immoral and suggestive. 

Meagre as these results are, they nonetheless may serve as a 
guide to those contemplating a Parish Library. Many of the 
books and magazines in our Parish libraries do not appeal, simply 
because those in charge may lack a thorough knowledge of what 
various groups of our people desire to read. We have here also a 
tangible approach especially to youth and a key to the guidance 
of youth. Our Parishioners, young and old, can be made to appre- 
ciate worth-while literature only if and when we recommend to 
them good and interesting books. These books should be modern, 
of all categories, even those by non-Catholic authors so long as 
they do not breathe an unchristian spirit. A special effort should 
be made to stock and display attractively really good, interesting 
and modern Catholic books; with less emphasis on those which are 
inferior in literary quality or by reason of an unsympathetic 
pietism. The problem of courteously and tactfully educating to a 
Catholic taste must not be shirked. A good Catholic book must 
be first a good book, with all that this implies by way of literary 
value, sane and balanced judgment, and intelligent appeal to 
contemporary readers. 

By knowing what literature to recommend and to whom, is most 
assuredly a decided asset to every priest in that guidance of his 
flock. 

It was the renowned and scholarly Bishop John L. Spalding 
who said: ‘‘ What is more pleasant than to read of strong-hearted 
youths, who, in the midst of want and hardships of many kinds, 
have clung to books, feeding, like bees to flowers? By the light of 
pine logs, in dim lit garrets, in the fields following the plough, in 
early dawns when others are asleep, they ply their blessed task, 
seeking nourishment for the mind, athirst for truth, yearning for 
the full sight of the high worlds of which they caught faint 
glimpses; happier now, lacking everything save faith and a great 
purpose, than in after years when success shall shower on them 
applause and gold.” 
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COMMENTS 


Professional Men 


I am of the opinion that any one who has the taste for reading and the 
ability to discriminate between what is worth-while and trash, is fortunate 
indeed. The foundation for this art must be begun in the home, 

All literature in our home is brought from the public library, freely and 
without fear. It is circulated among the members of the family and is 
often the topic of discussion. 

Literature in the home must be of such a nature and quality as to be 
interesting to all the members of the family; in order to detract one from 
the tendency to seek cheap and poorly written subjects. 


Career Women 


I believe since the introduction of the Legion of Decency, in reading 
modern literature, Catholic youth especially has been made conscious of 
the necessity of good reading material in the home. Parents have been 
encouraged by their youths in schools to provide them with wholesome 
literature. 

With the radio and all other social functions and organizations there is 
too little time for “ Literature in the Home.” Catholic publications could 
be made more attractive to the average person. If the initial attraction 
were provided, more people would benefit by and appreciate their whole- 
someness. 

It seems that literature is being replaced by radio, which has deterio- 
rated recently. Why not a move to influence advertisers to better pro- 
grams? 


Housewives 


The Catholic Universe Bulletin is my favorite publication. 

Occasionally the mother of a family is wise to read a book or magazine 
which is forbidden—as these books are much talked about. She is then 
prepared to give an intelligent answer when asked why the book is for- 
bidden. 


College Graduates 


Literature in the home is a ticklish subject to discuss. I believe that 
Catholic literature is insufficiently advertised, and too narrow in the 
sense that it is almost all published by different Orders, each Order 
pushing its magazine to the exclusion of the other. An incentive, I be- 
lieve, would be the offer of several Catholic magazines at a bargain price; 
as is done with the secular magazines. 

The Catholic Digest should be more advertised. The best of its kind! 

Literature in the home is confined primarily to pictorials, to the opposite 
extreme of reading, which must be absorbed to be understood. The library 
and the university are the appropriate places for it. For the home, radio 
and typical family conversation seem to be sufficient. 

Literature in the home is probably a reflection, in a smaller mirror, of 
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the literature on the news-stands, and that is a discouraging sight at 
best! What we need is a flaming crusade in favor of wide-spread Catholic 
publications and the more worth-while of the secular publications; and a 
blitekrieg of titanic proportions against the writers, publishers and sellers 
of the cheap, tawdry and harmful literature which shrieks at the passer-by 
from every news-stand and drug store. 


Seniors in High School 


I think the Catholic Universe Bulletin is the most instructive and in- 
teresting. It should be in every Catholic home. 


Skilled Laborers 


I prefer books on “ Mind Training” and books that are up-lifting. I 
do not care for popular fiction. 


Unskilled Laborers 


The Catholic Universe Bulletin and Father Coughlin’s Social Justice are 
my favorites. 

I think some of the TRASH on the radio, in regard to story, is awful. 
I have yet to tune in and not find an argument for DIVORCE, or 
MURDER, or GANG STORIES, or the like. If we listened to the stories 
from 9.30 to 5.30 every day we should not be able to live together for 
three weeks. The man of his house cannot compete with the love-making 
of the radio hero, and the wife could not put up with a soft, double- 
crossing husband and still retain self-respect. 

Good literature in the home can be a great help in moulding a good 
upright character—a means of keeping one’s mind occupied to good 
advantage. 

The average young man does not find time in his youth to cultivate a 
desire for reading. Sports and dances etc. do not permit any spare time 
for reading. I believe, though, it could be cultivated during his high 
school course if such a course were made interesting to him. An average 
high school student does not care for Shakespeare, Milton, Chaucer, and 
the like. Still, that’s forced upon him. If something modern and more 
to his taste were substituted I believe the desire to read would be en- 
couraged, and would grow with later years of life. 

I may be wrong, but I believe that the average married man does very 
little reading outside the news-papers and an article now and then from 
a magazine. 


Favorite Magazines Favorite Authors 
PROFESSIONAL 
MEN Fortune, Reader’s Digest, G. K. Chesterton, H. Belloc, Hugh 
Nation, Business Week, Walpole, Pearl Buck, Fulton 
Post, Oollier’s, Time. Sheen, Heywood Broun, Lloyd 
Douglas, Kathleen Norris. 
CAREER Cosmopolitan, American, Katherine Brush, Kathleen Norris, 
WoMEN McCall’s, Reader’s Di- Mary Roberts Rinehart, Pearl 
gest, Ladies’ Home Buck, Earl S. Gardner, A. J. 
Journal. Cronin, Zane Grey, Grace Kel- 
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SKILLED 
LABORERS 


UNSKILLED 
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Favorite Magazines 

Geographic, Time, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Good 
Housekeeping, Collier’s, 
Post, Fortune. 


American, Liberty, Life, 
Collier’s, Post, Fortune, 
Time, News Week, 
Reader’s Digest. 


Life, Photography, Read- 
er’s Digest, Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper's, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Madamoselle, McCall's, 
Pictorial. 


Post, Time, Collier’s. 


Post, Look, Pic, Life, 
Baseball, Liberty, Time 
Collier's, Reader's Di- 
gest. 


& 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SEMINARY COURSES IN 
LITERATURE 


Fr. Eric O’Brign, O.F.M. 


The title proposed for this address expresses exactly the frame 
of mind in which it is presented. The writer of these lines is a 
young priest who finished his studies just a year ago, and has 
since been teaching English literature in a preparatory seminary. 
Obviously, he can make no pretense either of learning or of long 
experience. But perhaps his interest coupled with his experience 
will justify this presentation. Perhaps the opinions which a pro- 
duct of our present methods has regarding the study of literature, 
will be of some use to the Conference. 

A rather detailed study of the reports of the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference and of the National Catholic Educational 

Conference, makes it plain that there is no great 
Lack of uniformity of curriculum in the preparatory semi- 
Uniformity naries of the United States. A survey made by Rev. 
Jerome Bayer, O.M.C., in 1932 shows that in the 

teaching of English and American literature 
a remarkably diversified practice among seminaries is seen. The time 
given to this subject varies from one year to six years, from one-half 
weekly period to four weekly periods, The divergence in time and periods 
is so great that it is difficult to generalize thereon, and necessarily what 


is meant by English and American literature is being viewed from widely 
differing slants by these seminaries.* 


Father Bayer found also that thirty-nine seminaries give a sepa- 
rate course in the classical productions in the English language. 
Presumably the same wide variety will be found in this course 
also. Consequently this paper must be confined to more general 
observations and suggestions. 
Tn his encyclical on the Catholic Priesthood, the late Pope Pius 
XI wrote: 
It is necessary that the priest, even among the absorbing tasks of his 


charge, and ever with a view to it, should continue his theological studies 
with unremitting zeal... . Yet: even more is required . . . than purely 


1“ The Course of Study in the Preparatory Seminary,” Nat. Cath. Hd. Assn. 
Bulletin, Washington, D. C.: XXIX (1932), Nr. 1, 650. 
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ecclesiastical learning. The priest must be graced by no less knowledge 
and culture than is usual among well-bred and well-educated people of his 
day. ... They [the priests] must try to attain—or rather, they must 
actually attain—a higher standard of general education and learning. It 
must be broader and more complete; and it must correspond to the 
generally higher level and broader scope of modern education as com- 
pared with the past. 


Frankly, do the members of the Conference believe that the 
young priests—the majority of the young priests—do actually 
continue their studies, except when preparing for their Junior 

examinations? To be more to the point of this paper, 
Does do they continue their reading of worthwhile books ? 
Interest Or does their reading matter consist mostly of ma- 
Continue? terial whose literary value they would not attempt to 

defend? To go farther back, do the student-friars in 
theology or in philosophy pay much regard to literature? If an 
interest in literature does not last even through the course of 
higher studies, what is the reason? The fault may lie in the 
course at the preparatory seminary, or in the methods of teaching 
the sacred sciences. Wherever it lies, the Conference will surely 
be interested in discovering and correcting any weakness, so that 
the students may reap the full benefit of their course. 

Pertinent to this discussion will be the question of just why we 
teach literature in the preparatory seminary. The general motives 
for reading literature are summed up by Brother Leo, F.8.C., as: 

“to vitalize our knowledge, to acquire culture and 
Why Teach urbanity, to live more richly and deeply, to learn the 
Literature? art of expression.” Should the seminarian be treated 

exactly like any other student who is taking a course 
for general culture? Or should not the needs of the priesthood 
dictate the objectives and the methods in the various lines of study ? 
Precisely what is the purpose which above all others we wish to 
attain by our course in literature ? 

Surely we do not teach our students literature, we do not urge 
them to read good books, primarily for the sake of rhetoric. 
Examining his own methods more closely, more than one teacher 
will probably find that his students have had too much of dry 
scholarship about books, and not enough friendship with books. 
“There is too great a tendency today, as in any highly civilized 
age, to make of art a purely academic thing, with no application 
to life as it is lived.” * Too much attention to sentence structure, 


2N, Watts, “ What is the Use of Poetry?” Catholic World, New York: 
CXLVII (June, 1938), Nr. 879, 319. 
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to mere words, will result easily in the student’s viewing the 
reading of literature as something cold and analytical, like the 
fingering of a skeleton, whereas it should be the sharing of intimate 
human experience, full of pulsating life. 

And it is this latter, alluring quality of good reading which 
surely the Fathers of the Conference will agree, is the aspect of 
literature which should be most emphasized in our seminary course 
in literature. Arnold Bennett says, 


The aim of literary study ... is to awake oneself, it is to be alive, 
to intensify one’s capacity for pleasure, for sympathy and comprehension, 
. . . An understanding appreciation of literature means an understanding 
appreciation of the world, and it means nothing else. Not isolated and 
unconnected parts of life, but all of life, brought together and correlated 
in a synthetic map.® 


This statement of Bennett seems to be merely an expansion of 
the three ends of the study of literature which Brother Leo, F.S.C., 
summarizes as “ to vitalize our knowledge, to acquire culture and 
urbanity, to live more richly and deeply.” To summarize this, is 
not the highest good which we can attain and should strive for in 
teaching literature, precisely this: to give the student an under- 
standing of the human heart? This valuable result of the study 
of literature is generally explained to the student at the outset of 
his course in literature, but is it sufficiently emphasized through- 
out the course ? 

Youth is intensely curious about life, especially about the lives 
of older people. Let the young seminarian be made to realize that 
good reading is the opportunity to have a heart-to-heart talk with 

men and women who have a sympathetic understand- 
Curiosity ing of his ideals, his undefinable longings, his gropings 
of Youth after a rounded, manly view of life. Let him be shown 

vividly that reading is his greatest opportunity to 
learn by the mistakes, to share in the emotional experience of 
older people in the most varied circumstances of time and place. 
Once this value of good reading is impressed upon him, not by 
lecture, but by actual experience, we shall not have to insist upon 
our list of “ required reading.” 

We all know—even after one year of teaching—that the semi- 
narian is all ears when he hears anything of the experiences and 
the problems of the priesthood. The more he realizes their future 
use in the priesthood, the more enthusiastically he pursues his 


8 Literary Taste, How to Form It, New York: Doran, 12. 
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studies. If the seminarian sees that literature will help him 
immensely in his daily life as a priest, he will have a further 
incentive to good reading. And he will be led to continue that 
reading in after years. Actually does the friar-student of psy- 
chology ever turn to the tragedies of Shakespeare, to deepen and 
vitalize his text-book treatment of the human emotions? Does 
the student of moral theology ever turn to literature as a means 
of gaining some of that mellow understanding of human nature, 
that kindly tolerance of human frailty which can be fully gained 
only by years of experience in the confessional ? 

In other words, is the student in the preparatory seminary 
today impressed unforgetably with the worth of literature as a 
means of preparing himself the better for being the understanding, 
sympathetic friend of all men? If he is, then his appreciation for 
the great books, his love for the best reading, will deepen. with 
the years. It will lead him to snatch from his busy student years 
and later from his manifold priestly duties, whatever time he can, 
to spend in reading. In point of fact, do our student-clerics and 
our young priests the country over show by their reading that they 
have learned the immense value of literature for their particular 
vocation? It will not do to adduce one or the other example. Our 
seminary course is not designed for the exceptional student, but 
for the average one. Does the average cleric, the average priest, 
maintain a high level of reading? If not, is this failure due to an 
understocked library in the clericate, or perhaps to the attitude 
of the lectors or masters? Or, is it due to some weakness in the 
minor seminary? And is this weakness our failure to show the 
student the human interest and the professional usefulness of 
literature ? 

That this interest and this usefulness exist, may not be denied, 
even though some may possibly not wish these to be the primary 
objectives of our course in literature. Even those who relegate 
them to a secondary place in favor of the development of style, 
will hardly deny the logic of the next step. 

If literature is a map of life, if as Arnold Bennett says, 
“Literature ... is the fundamental sine qua non of complete 
living,” if through it we can better prepare ourselves for greater 
efficacy in the priesthood, then we should logically go to fhe very 
greatest writers, whom Newman calls, “the spokesmen and 
prophets of the human family.” We are already doing this, by 
devoting much more time to Shakespeare and Dickens, than to 
Kipling and Izaak Walton. 
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But after all, English literature is not the center of the literary 
universe. “ Our intellectual heritage, the great thoughts of think- 
ing souls, comes to us from no one place in Europe and from no 

one race of men.” * If the understanding of 
Importance of the human heart is the primary objective, or 
World Literature at least a very important objective, of our 

course in literature, then let us open up to our 
students the realms of world literature. Let them strike up a 
warm friendship with Dante, Virgil, Cervantes, Goethe and 
Homer. 

In fact, we already have partially followed out this line of 
thought, since we take the classical authors in Latin and Greek, 
besides giving the student a survey of the development of these 
classical literatures. But regarding the modern languages, Father 
Bayer’s survey in 1932 showed that Spanish, Italian and Polish 
are studied in only a few seminaries and “ for the most part are 
not given for their literary value.” And of the thirty-four semi- 
naries which were teaching German in 1932, probably the ma- 
jority, like our seminary in Santa Barbara, teach only a brief 
history of German literature, with excerpts from different authors. 

It is useless to outline a detailed plan for a course in world 
literature, because of the great variety in the curriculum of the 
different seminaries. But for the sake of illustration, let us 

consider our seminary in Santa Barbara. There in 
A Suggested the third year we study American literature. In 
Plan the fourth, fifth and sixth we study what is com- 

monly called English literature, using a textbook by 
Brother Leo, F.8.C. The proposed course in world literature 
would supplant the study of English literature, and possibly also 
of American literature. The best school-text for the subject which 
the writer has found is Interature of the World, by Richardson 
and Owen. This is a book of only some five hundred pages. 
Having surveyed the literature of the Orient very rapidly, the 
authors treat of Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, German, 
Russian, Scandinavian, English, Irish and American literature. 
In regard to each of these national literatures, the text outlines the 
history of the nation and its language, and the spirit of its litera- 
ture. The great movements such as the Renaissance and Roman- 
ticism, and such types as the drama and the novel, are considered. 
Individual authors receive attention proportionate to their im- 


portance. 
4 Bro. Leo, F.8.C., English Literature, Boston: Ginn & Co., 29. 
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Using such a text in a three or four year course, the student 
would acquire a knowledge of the broad outline of world litera- 
ture. He would learn, for instance, the relation between the 
novelists of Spain, England, France and Germany. He would 
understand better the nature and effects of such international 
movements as the Renaissance and Realism. But this philosophy 
‘of literature is after all of secondary importance. The extension 
of such a course over three or four years would allow time for the 
vital part of any course in literature, the reading of representative 
selections from the outstanding authors. 

If we really wish our students to attain that understanding of 
the human heart, why should we ignore the great writers lke 
Dante and Manzoni, Calderon and Cervantes, Goethe and Schiller, 

Chateaubriand and Montaigne? Of course, it will be 
Reading _— objected, this seminary does not teach French, that one 
Originals does not teach Italian, and so on. But is it necessary 

to read these great books in the original? Are there 
not today available translations of not only the ancient classics, but 
also of the great writings of more recent times ? 

Immediately the objection arises, which was admirably ex- 
pressed by Newman: 


A great author takes his native language, masters it, partly throws him- 
self into it, partly moulds and adapts it, and pours out his multitude of 
ideas through the ... channels of expression which he has found or 
framed :—does it follow that this, his personal presence (as it may be 
called) can forthwith be transferred to every other language under the 
sun? ... The classics will not bear translating .. . to speak generally, 
all literature, modern as well as ancient, lies under this disadvantage.® 


Arnold Bennett and Mortimer Adler state the same principle 
equally well. There is no need of laboring to prove the point. In 
order to get the greatest possible profit and enjoyment out of a 
literary masterpiece, we must read it in the original, for there are 
certain idomatic peculiarities and nuances of expression which 
cannot be carried over into any other language. And the associa- 
tion of thought and expression is so close that you cannot change 
the words without to some extent altering the idea. 

But half a loaf is better than none. Which is better, after all, 
for the student to read The Betrothed, or The Divine Comedy in a 
scholarly, idiomatic translation, or not to read them at all, because 


5 The Idea of a University, London: Longmans, Green (1910), 293. 
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he does not know the original language? And which will give the 
student more understanding of the human heart—Bayard Taylor’s 
version of Faust, or the works of some second-rate English author 
which take up the reading-time that might be used in a far more 
profitable manner ? 

The idea of reading world literature in translation may be 
unwelcome to those who emphasize the fact that good reading 
instructs us in the art of self-expression. But numerous transla- 

tions available today are both scholarly and idio- 
InFavorof matic. Such a translation does embody good syntax 
Translations and a discriminating choice of language. Honestly, 

when the average student reads Cicero or Plato in 
the classroom, is he reading in the original and thinking in that 
medium? Or is he not making his own translation? And is it 
always idiomatic and scholarly? It is true that Cardinal Newman 
and Bossuet both attributed their excellent style to the reading of 
the classics, and in particular, of Cicero. But do our present 
methods of reading the classics produce such an effect in the aver- 
age seminarian? Only continued reading in more mature years 
could ever possibly do so. But do our present methods induce our 
students to continue their reading once the pressure of the class- 
room is released ? 

The classicist will object that to read Latin or Greek master- 
pieces in translation would kill in the student any desire to read 
these works in the original. Let the members of the Conference 
ask the young clerics or the young priests of their own Provinces, 
whether all their laboring over Cicero’s De Senectute, or Plato’s 
Dialogues, has ever made them eager to pursue the reading of such 
works in the original. If a younger man were to put this question, 
they would probably not take him seriously. As an average stu- 
dent who had all the advantages of a highly organized and splen- 
didly conducted course, the writer admits frankly that he was 
never touched by any desire to be a classicist in that sense of the 
term. And he knows no other young friar who was. 

Lest this attitude seem based upon too narrow an experience, 

let us consider a few other sources of information. 
Appealto Fr. Gerard Donovan of Maryknoll wrote in the 1929 
Authorities report of the National Catholic Education Con- 
ference: 


Now I do not wish to minimize this cultural value, but I simply ask 
how many of our students ever attain to any appreciation for it? Our 
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professors, after years of teaching, learn to love the classics for their 
nicety of expression, and perhaps they can infuse that love into some few 
of their pupils, but consult your own experience and count the number of 
those who have continued to read the classics after the completion of 
their college course. That number, I think, will be very small. The 
fault is not in the classics themselves, nor yet entirely in the student 
. . . but the fact remains that our preparatory seminaries are turning out 
few enthusiasts for classical studies.° 


And the nationwide survey which he made in 1931 led Father 
Bernard Loeher of Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, to conclude: 


We admit the disciplinary value in the study of Latin. We are also 
cognizant of the literary and cultural objectives. We believe that there is 
such a thing as the Latin spirit. But, I believe that the average American 
priest gives us his honest opinion when he tells us that he failed to catch 
that spirit. The objectives mentioned are good in themselves, but they are 
ideals. I am firmly convinced that they are not, and cannot be, attained 
by the average pupil in our American Preparatory seminaries today under 
the present system.” 


Let us approach the question from a somewhat different angle. 
If we are candid with ourselves, may we maintain that our lan- 
guage courses today are a success? The answer to this must again 

be based upon our observations of the average stu- 
What of Our dent, and not of the exceptional few. Let us again 
Language turn to the Latin course, since the Church places it 
Courses? in the forefront of the seminary curriculum. The 

reports of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation for years past are full of the lament that “ our students do 
not know Latin.” In 1936 the Very Rev. Joseph Walsh, rector of 
St. John’s major seminary of Boston, wrote, “ Latin is still a 
foreign language to us. We cannot use it as our own language, 
although this is what the Church supposes in our recitation of the 
Breviary.” * 

Father Raphael Huber, O.M.C., in the 1925 meeting of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, said, “‘ There is how- 
ever one point that must be considered paramount, because funda- 
mental and so far-reaching, and that is the ever old and ever new 


6“ The Advisability of Using the Early Fathers of the Church As Text 
Instead of the Pagan Classics,” Nat. Cath. Hd. Assn. Bulletin, Wash., D. C.: 
XXVI (1929), Nr. 1, 827. 

7“ A Survey of the Latin Course in our Preparatory Seminaries,” Nat. 
Oath. Hd. Assn. Bulletin, Wash., D. C.: XXVIII (1931), Nr. 1, 812. 

8“ Teaching the Seminarian to Read the Breviary,” Nat. Cath. Hd. Assn. 
Bulletin, Wash., D. C.::X XXIII (1936), Nr. 1, 496. 
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complaint concerning our seminarians’ lamentable lack of a work- 
ing knowledge of Latin. Dr. Heuser spoke on this point at the 
New Orleans convention in 1913. Monsignor, now Bishop Shahan 
of the Catholic University, reiterated the same complaint.... I 
called on his Lordship a few weeks ago, and asked him if he 
thought matters had changed materially since then. He answered 
in the negative, in fact, he said they have grown worse.” ® 

Father Loeher’s nationwide survey of 1931, already alluded to, 
included this question: “It has been said that the graduates of 
our preparatory seminaries have no working knowledge of Latin. 
Do you think this complaint is well-founded?” Twenty-nine 
seminaries said Yes, two said No. and eleven declined to answer.’° 

Do these discouraging statements tally with the experience of 
our own Order in the United States today? If so, what is being 
done to discover and remedy the defect? The study of Greek, to 
some extent, and of the modern languages, must also present 
pressing problems in many sections of the country. 

Perhaps this line of thought may shed light on the situation. 
In the study of English, or of any other language, we should 
always strive for two objectives: the one, cultural, the other, prac- 

tical. By practical is meant the acquisition of a 
Our facility of expression that will fit the student of Ger- 
Objectives man, for instance, for hearing Confessions and for 

preaching. By cultural here is meant principally, or 
at least to a very great extent, the acquisition of an understanding 
of the human heart. It would seem that our language courses fail 
in proportion as they upset the balance between these two 
objectives. 

Those seminaries which teach a modern language like Spanish 
or Italian exclusively for the practical objective, do not open up 
to the student the wealth of good literature to be found in that 
language. The reading of that literature would help the student 
ereatly to understand the temperament of the race. Moreover, in 
a course of world literature, the student reading representative 
passages from, let us say, great Spanish writers, would have an 
added incentive to apply himself to the study of Spanish, so that 
he might be able one day to enjoy the depth and the richness of 
such literature in the original. 


® “Ts Our Seminary Curriculum Abreast of the Times?” Nat, Cath, Hd. Assn. 
Bulletin, Wash., D. C.: XXII (1925), Nr. 1, 616-7. Laie, of 

10“ A Survey of the Latin Course in Our Preparatory Seminaries,” Nat. 
Cath. Ed, Assn, Bulletin, Wash., D. C.: MAXVILE (1931), Nr. 1, 805. 
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On the other hand, those seminaries which over-emphasize the 
cultural advantages of Latin and Greek strive over much for a 
charming cadence of accent and a meticulous choice of words— 

which the average student never attains. Thereby, 
Over-Emphasis to put it mildly, they awaken in the student no 
ofthe Cultural particular fondness for the classics. And what 

is more, our students must be shielded from the 
erroneous impression which the classicist teacher easily conveys, 
that writing and (oratory) are artificial things, instead of a 
straightforward thinking out into words. Is the importance of 
this point realized by the classicist, who commends his students 
for studding their compositions with pretty phrases which are the 
expression of some one else’s mind, and not their own? From 
the very nature of the case, it would seem that the traditional, 
classicist type of teacher must be a very exceptional man to attain 
the deeper and more important cultural effects of the course and 
still not impede the attainment of the practical results. Has the 
traditional system produced a sufficient number of equally gifted 
men to carry on the work ? 

Considering the present crowded state of our curriculum, do 
the.membersvef thes Condarenoe believe: that stad pedagogically 
possible to attain both the cultural and the practical objectives in 
the study of every language we take up? If a means of doing 
so could be found, would it not be worth while? Perhaps the 
suggested course in world literature would be such a means. Why 
not remove from the teacher of English or of foreign languages 
the burden of attempting to give the student not only a working 
knowledge of the language for all practical purposes, but also an 
appreciation of the inner beauty of its great literature? <A re- 
vision of the curriculum would leave the teacher of English or 
any other language, free to devote all his time to the practical 
purpose of his course. The cultural purpose previously described 
as the understanding of human nature, would be the objective of 
the separate course in world literature. 

In this connection, Robert Maynard Hutchins of Chicago Uni- 
versity, in his book, The Higher Learning in America, writes: “I 
do not suggest that learning the language or the grammar in which 
the ancient classics were written is necessary to general education. 
Excellent translations of almost all of them now exist.” 44 And 


4a The span bae Learning In America, New Haven: Yale University Press 
(1937), 8 
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as Henry Cabot Lodge wrote in his preface to an anthology of 
world literature: “. .. the bowing acquaintance which can be 
formed here, may easily offer attractions which lead to a close and 
intimate friendship.” * 

The plan suggested would not involve an increase in class 
periods. The exact number of periods to be devoted to world 
literature is obviously a matter of local adjustment. But where 
two periods a week are now devoted to English literature, these 
could be used for World literature, and supplemented, if necessary, 
by taking away one period from the Greek or some other course. 
For a three year course the division which naturally suggests 
itself is: ancient, medieval and modern literature. Perhaps it 
would be found advisable to study these three divisions in reverse 
order, a method recommended by Brother Leo, F.S.C. 

The introduction of such a course would indeed involve a con- 
siderable change of curriculum, and the training of men for this 
new branch of study. But the same inconvenience was felt when 
chemistry or any other subject was introduced. Do the Fathers 
of the Conference believe that such a course would be desirable 
because of its cultural and practical advantages ? 


DISCUSSION 


FR. JOACHIM DALEIDEN, O.F.M.:—Teachers of English literature may 
be interested in knowing the results of a survey made on the following sub- 
jects: Courses in Modern Catholic Literatures, American, British and 
European, Including also the Bible and the Divine Comedy, Taught in English 
in Catholic Junior Colleges and Universities. 


I. STarTIstics. 


To the 187 educational institutions listed as general colleges in the Catholic 

Directory were mailed questionnaires concerning their Catholic literature 

courses. 120 colleges responded; 8 other institutions called 

Results of colleges were in reality high schools. Only such data as could be 

fitted into my title are here tabulated. Moreover, since but few 

aSurvey of the Catholic literature courses are post graduate, they are 
not indicated specifically in the following statistics. — ' 

Of the 120 colleges that replied, 45 (3714%) teach no course in the title 

indicated above. Each of the remaining 75 colleges teaches on the average two 

Catholic literature courses as indicated above.? All together offer the following: 


12 The Best of the World’s Olassics, New York: Funk and Wagnalls (1909), 


Lexve ; 
1 A course is understood to be a three credit course. 
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25 courses in the Catholic Literary Revival.? 
10 4 “ Modern Catholic Writers, English and American. 
38% * “Modern Catholic Prose. 
8% “ Modern Catholic Poetry.? 
course in Catholic Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 
« «American Catholic Literature. 
courses in Contemporary Catholic Authors. 
course in Writing the Familiar Hssay.* 
course in Modern Catholic Drama (British, French, Spanish). 
courses in Modern Catholic Italian Literature. 
courses in French Catholic Revival. 
courses in Literary Criticism.® 
courses in Newman.°® 
course in Francis Thompson and the Maynells. 
course in Francis Thompson. 
course in Coventry Patmore. 
course in Thompson, Patmore and Hopkins. 
course in G. K. Chesterton. 
course in Literature of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Centuries.” 
course in Religious Element in English Poetry. 
courses in Catholic Poets and Poetry since Chaucer. 
courses in British Catholic Authors. 
courses in Catholic Spirit in English Letters. 
courses in Contemporary Literature (emphasis on Catholic). 
courses in the Oxford Movement. 
course in Historical Development of Catholic Literature in All Countries. 
course in English Literature of the Catholic Tradition. 
courses in the Bible as Literature. 
courses in Dante in Translation.® 
courses in World Literature.® 
World Books. 
Great Classics of Literature. 
National Masterpieces. 
European Tradition of Literature. 


“ah 
ee ee ao Ce ee ee 


fer) 


nore 
COWNRKHYNONNNKE 


2? The Catholic Literary Revival is commonly considered as beginning with 
Newman’s conversion. One college teaches this course as an Introduction to 
Modern Literature. 

® One catalog lists this course as “ Poetry of the Late Nineteenth and Early 
Twentieth Centuries.” Elsewhere it comes under the heading: “ Creative 
Work and Criticism in Poetry.” For this latter course, a subscription to 
Spirit is required, and Sister Madeleva’s and Hileen Duggan’s poems serve as 
partial text. 

*“ Taught inductively through G. K. Chesterton, Belloc, A. Maynell, Repplier 
and L. Feeney.” 

5 One of these is based on Newman. 

° Hight of these study Newman as a Man of Letters; five, his Idea of a 
University; one, his place in the Victorian Age. 

7 This and the following ten courses correspond only broadly with the subject 
of this survey. 

SIn three colleges Dante receives the lion’s share of World Literature 
Masterpieces. As a piece of historical interest I might add here that a con- 
verted Italian Jew, Lorenzo de Ponte (1749-1838) was the first lecturer on 
Dante in America (Columbia U.). See R. M. Levy, Why Jews Become Catho- 
lics. N. Y., 1924. 

® See note 7. 
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_ Though many colleges use no text books for these courses either because they 
intend that the students recur to the authors themselves, or because they feel 
that there are no adequate literature texts and anthologies of Catholic authors, 
yet most colleges do employ texts. There follows a list of the texts used: 


30 use Catholic Literary Revival. Calvert Alexander, §8.J. Milwaukee, 
Bruce, 1935.1° 


use Modern Catholic Verse. Theodore Maynard. New York, H. Holt, 
1926. 

use Over the Bent World. Sr. M. Louise. New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1939. 


use They Have Seen His Star. Valentine Long, 0.F.M. Paterson, N. J., 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1938. 

use Catholic Spirit in Modern English Literature. George Shuster. New 
York, Macmillan, 1928. 

use The Well of English. Blanche M. Kelly. New York. Harper, 1936. 

uses Modern Catholic Prose. Theodore Maynard. N. Y., Holt, 1928. 

uses Dreams and Images. Joyce Kilmer and Shaemas O’Sheel. N. Y., 
Horace Liveright, 1926. 

1 uses An Anthology of Catholic Poets. Shane Leslie. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1926. 

uses The Catholic Anthology. Thomas Walsh. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 

uses Some Catholic Novelists. P. Braybrooke. London, Burns, Oates, 
1931. 

uses Wrestlers With Christ. Karl Pfleger. N. Y., Sheed, 1937. 

uses Samplers. N. Y., Sheed. 

use Mystical Poems of Nuptial Love. C. Patmore (ed. Connolly, Terence, 
S.J.). Boston, Bruce Humphries, 1938. 

use Complete Poems. Francis Tompson. (ed. Connolly, Terence, S.J.) 
N. Y., Century Co. 

uses Poems. G. M. Hopkins (ed. Bridges, Robert and Williams, Charles). 
N. Y., Oxford U. Press, 1937. 

uses Works of Alice Maynell. 

use the Divine Comedy. Dante (Cary Edition). 

use “ a e « —_ (Carlyle-Wicksteed Edition). 

uses “ i * « (Everyman Edition). 

uses “ a sf “  (Gollanez Edition). 

uses “ i A «(Slattery Edition). 

use the Idea of a University. J. H. Newman (ed. D. O’Connell, S.J.). 

use Works. J. H. Newman. N. Y., Longmans, Green. 

uses Prose Types in Newman (ed. G. Garraghan, 8.J.). N. Y., Schwartz, 
Kirwin and Fauss, 1916. 

uses Fine Gold of the Old Testament (ed. Semper, I.). Dubuque, Loras 
College. 

LpUsesy6.<.2 : (for the New Testament) ... (ed. Hutchinson, N.T.). 


He bo bo bo ow rs 
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II. OBSERVATIONS. 


The task of gathering and tabulating the foregoing statistics proved very 
gratifying in view of the large number of returns; of the encouraging informa- 
tion that sixty percent of Catholic colleges teach at least two specifically 
Catholic literature courses,?? and finally in view of the interest many respon- 


10 Mount Angel College, St. Benedict, Oregon, intends to introduce its own 


mimeographed book in place of Alexander’s text. _ 
117f all the pre-nineteenth century courses In Anglo-Saxon, Chaucer, 


Medieval Legend and Narrative, Middle English, Shakespeare (who as Newman 
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dents expressed both in the cause of Catholic Literature 12 and in the results 
of this poll. 

Interpreting these signs, one might hazard the judgment that the English 
Departments in our Catholic colleges are in the hands of men and women who 
are widely read in modern Catholic literature, who are intelligently progressive 

and singularly alert to the opportunity of placing aphies 

ifvi hands of their students the really vital Catholic work done 

A Gratifying in the last hwadred years. Newman’s essay on “ English 

Conviction Catholic Literature.” 4% and his realistic letter to Thomas 

Arnold ** (brother of Matthew) in which he offered sug- 

gestions to the latter on how to handle the English literature course at the 

Catholic University of Dublin, might both be used to vindicate still more 

radical departures from the traditional courses in the English classics. That 
word “radical” might be applied to the purpose behind this paper. 

Professor Mortimer Adler thinks “there is dynamite in [learning through] 
reading, not only enough to blow up the school system but enough to furnish 
the arsenal for the protection of our liberties.” 15 But we as Catholics see even 
greater possibilities in the right kind of reading [learning]. As Father Alfred 
Schnepp puts it: “If, by [a] ... well-integrated curriculum . . . we turn 
out from our schools a large number of young people who are Catholics through 
and through, whose social and vocational and leisure activities are permeated 
by a religious principle, the Church will soon make giant strides in quality. 
This improved quality will lead to an increase in number by the zeal it inspires 
and by the example it furnishes. ...” 1° 

Father Schnepp points to an ideal. What is the fact, in so far as ‘ Catholic 
literature’ is concerned? May I make so bold as to suggest that there is an 
inadequate amount of literary productiveness and interest among the more 

than 20,000,000 Catholics in the United States. I should 
like to send any doubter to leading Catholic publishers, 
An Unhappy book clubs, magazines and papers to verify my contention. 
Indictment Still, it would be eminently unfair to censure the U. S. 
Catholics for the aforesaid absence of interest. They are 
the effect, not the cause. The cause at bottom is an almost 
total lack of a native Catholic literary tradition. And because of this want 
of an American literary heritage, Catholic teachers quite readily succumb to 
State School Board requirements in literature. The end-products are stu- 
dents who have emerged from Catholic high schools and from not a few 


wrote: “has so little of the Protestant about him that Catholics have been 
able without extravagance to claim him as their own ”—‘ University Subjects ” 
in Idea of a University, Loyola Ed., p. 330), Dryden, Pope, had been in- 
corporated, the number would have doubled. And if courses in other ancient 
and modern languages had been added, each Catholic college would average 
about five Catholic literature courses. 

12 By ‘Catholic Literature’ is not to be understood a literature which 
treats exclusively or primarily of Catholic matters, of Catholic doctrine, 
controversy, history, persons, or politics; but it includes all subjects of 
literature whatever, treated as a Catholic would treat them, and as he only 
can treat them.” (Newman, ibid., p. 312. Italics mine.) 

Newman, J. H. Idea of a University (ed. O'Connell, D., S.J.). Chicago: 
Loyola U. Press, 1927, pp. 309-40. 

14 Modern Language Notes, XLVIII (Jan., 1933), 23-27. 

1° Adler, Mortimer, J. How to Read a Book—The Art of Getting A Liberal 
Education. New York: Simon and’ Schuster, 1940, p. 103. 

16 Schnepp, Alfred, S. M. “Defects in the Catholic Curriculum,” The 
Catholic World, CL (October, 1939), 32. 
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Catholic colleges without ever having come into direct contact with the really 
vital Catholic work produced in the last 1900 years. 

It is pathetic that class upon class of Catholic graduates get diplomas that 
signify mostly secular and profane proficiency and experience. Even though 
these students have received their education from Catholic hands and from 
the Catholic viewpoint, the whole training is quite negative. Where will 
Catholics ever become acquainted with the positive beauties of the Bible, 
Eusebius, of Sts. Augustine, Basil and Chrysostom, of Boethius and St. John 
Damascene, Sts. Bonaventure and Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Kempis and St. 
Thomas More, Bossuet, De Maistre and Lacordaire, Manzoni, Newman, Pat- 
more, Thompson, A. Meynell, Chesterton, Belloc and Dawson, Claudel, Undset 
and a host of splendid German authors, and finally, with the Encyclicals of 
Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII? Will college graduates possess even a 
passibly competent outlook on life unless they have been introduced to and 
thrilled by some of these great Catholic authors? This question entails a 
further one regarding the purpose of a Catholic college as distinct from a 
fair non-Catholic one. The answer lies beyond the scope of my remarks, ; 

However, will you pardon me for just brushing up against that question? 
I think it is true only in a limited sense to say, “A course may be Catholic 
without having an ostensible label.” Similarly, German Ersatz clothes may 
be suits and hats even though they are made of stuffs from the chemical labo- 
ratory. But what happens to them when their wearers are sent out in the 
rain? What happens to Catholic college graduates, nay even students, in life 
and literature if they have never fallen madly in love with great Catholic 
masterpieces? They shrink. They have not the genuine robes of the great 
Catholic masters on their shoulders. ; hoale 

But some object: “Though we are not giving a course in Catholic litera- 
ture, we feel that we are covering the field completely and are getting it 
over to a larger group of students than if we had a single course listed in the 

catalog which many might sidestep if they wanted to.” The 
, objection is fair enough. And the refutation, too, is easy 
Amsweting enough. But for an absolutely withering rebuttal I refer you 
Objections to Professor Adler’s How To Read A Book, and particularly 
to his comments on “stuffing,” on “intellectual St. Vitus 

dance” and on “a liberally educated student.” 

An instructor in English often feels that he deals with and out and out too 
much soulless literature. There’s a real remedy for that situation. Let him 
take the great Catholic masterpieces, in translation if need be, and let him 
draw from them true religious and aesthetic standards and termini for com- 
parison with non-Catholic literature. We need not be like insects trying to 
climb up a smooth concave surface when they could so easily use their wings 

e top. ; 
ci epee a goodly amount of ingenuity will be necessary to eet 
off such a plan successfully, particularly because it will play havoc with FE e 
neat and dessicated divisions in college catalogs. The objection will + so 
be offered that much of the matter lies outside the English field—as it oF 
always been understood in the past. Nevertheless, I believe that because o 
the exceptional progressiveness of the English Departments of most of ‘ou 
Catholic colleges, they can best cope with the difficulties incident to the intro- 
duction of more courses in Great Catholic Books—not a few of which appear 
in Professor Adler’s list and a multitude oi which far surpass that ey 
lated stock-in-trade of the definitely non-Catholic segment of Mi hat eu ee 
Any intelligent man after looking over and comparing a few of t ce ists 
will wonder just which books are really great and any thinking and aE hati 
Catholic college professor of Le en will not hesitate a moment in making 
is mi hat course he should pursue. pum A 
Bhar seiiwite some of the suggestions implicit in the statistical list of 
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Catholic Literature Courses taught in Catholic colleges, a wide-awake instruc- 
tor in English might well teach rhetoric with complete models by Catholic 
authors, instead of merely using selections. He might, for instance, 

. profitably take the Five Great Hneyclicals?" in his composition 
Catholic course, under the heading of Formal Essay. Is this propaganda? 
Models Hardly, if we realize their value for logic, rhetoric, truth and 
influence and, on the other hand, consider the fraudulent methods 

of many non-Catholic University instructors both in classroom and 

in textbook. . 

An instructor in a Catholic college has a wide and rich field before him if 
he is willing to undertake a course in the modern Catholic novel—American, 
British, French, German and Norwegian. Catholic drama based on Mr. 
Emmet Lavery’s list and recommendations 18 might also be taught as a sepa- 
rate course. Again, if he does not feel competent to handle that eminent 
stylist, Hilaire Belloc, in his entirety, as one professor is teaching Chester- 
ton,® he might enlist the history professor to cover Belloc’s historical 
studies.?? 

And to you, my confreres and fellow English instructors, may I recom- 
mend research in modern Catholic Creative Prose, Poetry, and Criticism? A 
pair of fine compilations could be made of literary criticism that Catholic 
writers have given about American authors and about nineteenth and twentieth 
century British authors. Furthermore, regarding modern Catholic prose and 
poetry in English there seems to be little doubt about the necessity of a bulky 
and cheap anthology of modern Catholic authors—English and American. A 
fifteen hundred page book should take care of the matter, 


17 Five Great Encyclicals, New York: Paulist Press—25c. 

18 For information, write to the Secretary-Treasurer, Catholic Theatre Con- 
ference, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C, 

19 May I step out of character here to recommend Chesterton’s Ballad of the 
White Horse to high school teachers who would welcome a change from Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King?—Naturally, many of the recommendations I make 
above for colleges can be adapted to suit high school programs. Isn’t it true 
that as far as practical benefit for the student is concerned, he might more 
profitably study and read great Catholic books translated from foreign lan- 
guages than memorize countless useless details from Anthologies of English 
and American Literature? 

20 To anyone who believes that these suggestions reek of new wine, I recom- 
mend the reading of Mortimer Adler’s How To Read A Book for intellectual 
re-orientation and Chicago University’s Announcements in English and the 
Humanities for evidence of daring progressiveness, The suggestions in Father 
Eric O’Brien’s paper represent or should represent the best fruits of our 
deliberations. The fact that at least four Franciscan preparatory seminaries 
have drawn aWay from literature courses which feature solely or primarily 
non-Catholic English and American literature and have introduced into their 
English courses English translations of great Catholic masterpieces of all 
times, gives evidence of both taste and intelligence. 

That they have taste is evident from their dissatisfaction with the incom- 
plete or incorrect interpretations of life, typical of even the best non-Catholic 
English and American literature; that they have intelligence is apparent 
from their resolution and courage to substitute what is more perfect for what 
is less perfect. As Fr. William Lavelée remarked: “ We must develop taste in 
our students.” But we may ask how can the students acquire taste unless 
they have sunk their teeth into literatures which they can chew, digest and 
thrive on without the everlasting necessity of spitting out peelings and pulps 
and pits that might induce indigestion and without the never absent fear of 
having to recur to bicarbonate of soda and, worse yet, castor oil. 


MORTIMER ADLER’S “LIST OF THE GREAT BOOKS” 
ADDITIONS AND SUBSTITUTES 


Fr. Joacuim Dateten, O.F.M. 


Key 
EL: Everyman’s Library *~ WC: World’s Classics (Oxford) 
OT: Oxford Translations LC: Loeb Classical Library 
ML: Modern Library ‘OCL: Open Court Library 


MSL: Modern Student’s Library 
Add. = Additional to Adler’s List 
Sub. = Substitutes for aforenamed author or authors 


1. Homer (c. 850 B.C.) 

Iliad EL, LC, ML, WC 

Odyssey EL, LC, ML, WC 
2. The Old Testament (Douay Version, 1609) 
3. Aeschylus (c, 525-456 B.C.) 

Tragedies 

(esp. Prometheus Bound, Agamemnon, Libation Bearers, Humenides) 
EL, LC, WC 

4. Sophocles (c. 497-406 B.C.) 

Tragedies 

(esp. Oedipus the King, Antigone, Electra) EL, LC, WC 
5. Euripides (c. 485-406 B.C.) 

(esp. Medea, Blectra, Hippolytus, Bacchae) EL, LC 
6. Herodotus (c. 484-425 B.C.) 

History (of the Persian Wars) (c. 444-425 B.C.) EL, LC 
7. Thucydides (c. 470-400 B.C.) 

History of the Peloponnesian War (c. 404-401 B.C.) EL, LC, ML 
8. Hippocrates (c, 460-357? B.C.) 

Collection of Medical Writings (c, 320-300 B.C.) LC 
9. Aristophanes (c, 444-380 B.C.) 

Comedies 

(esp. Clouds, Birds, Frogs) EL, LC, WC 
10. Plato (c. 427-347 B.C.) 

Dialogues (c. 404-347 B.C.) ’ 

(esp. Republic, Symposium, Phaedo, Meno, Apology, Lysis, Phaedrus, 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Oratylus, Sophist, Philebus, Thaetetus, 
Parmenides ) EL, LC, ML, MSL, OT 

11. Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) 

Works (c. 335-323 B.C.) ; of 

(esp. Organon, Physics, Metaphysics, De Anima, Ethics, Politics, 
Rhetoric, Poetics) EL, LC, MSL, OT. 

12. Euclid (c. 323-283 B.C.) 

Elements of Geometry EL 

13. Cicero (106-43 B.C.) 
Orations (c. 66-57 B.C.) LC 
Republic (54 B.C.) LC 
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14. 
15. 


16. 


kee 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
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Laws (52 B.C.) LC 
Tusculan Disputations (45 B.C.) LC 
Offices (44 B.C.) EL, LC 


Lucretius (c, 95-52 B.C.) 
Of the Nature of Things (c. 55 B.C.) EL, LC, OT 
Virgil (70-19 B.C.) 
Aeneid (c, 27-20 B.C.) EL, LC, ML, OT, WC 
Horace (65-8 B.C.) 
Odes and Epodes (22-13 B.C.) EL, LC, ML, OT 
The Art of Poetry (13 B.C.) EL, LC, ML 
Livy (59 B.C.-A. D. 17) 
History of Rome (ce. 27-25 B.C.) EL, LC 
Ovid (43 B. C.-A. D. 17) 
Metamorphoses (c. 9-17) EL, LC 
Quintilian (¢, 40-118) 
Institutes of Oratory (94-95) LC 
Plutarch (c. 45-120) 
Lives EL, LC, ML 
Tacitus (c. 55-117) 
Dialogue on Oratory (c. 84-85) EL, LC, OT 
Germania (98) EL, LC, OT 
Nichomachus 
Introduction to Arithmetic (ce. 100) University of Michigan Press 
Epictetus (c. 60-120) 
Discourses EL, LC, OT 
Lucian (ec. 120-190) 

Works (ec, 120-190) 

(esp. The Way to Write History, The True History, Alexander the 
Oracle Monger, Charon, The Sale of Lives, The Fisherman, Dia- 
logues of the Gods, Dialogues of the Sea-Gods, Dialogues of the 
Dead) LC, OT 

Marcus Aurelius (121-180) 
Meditations EL, LC, OT, WC 
Galen (131-c, 210) 
Of the Natural Faculties LC 
The New Testament Confraternity of Christian Doctrine Edition. 
St. Anthony Guild, Paterson, N. J. 
Add. 


1. Apostolic Fathers (St. Clement, ec. 100; St. Ignatius, ec, 107; St. 
Polycarp, ¢. 69-155) 
Writings (Two volumes) LC 
2. Clement of Alexandria (c. 216) 
Hehortation to the Greeks LC 
The Rich Man’s Salwation LC 
3. Tertullian (c. 160-2307) 
Apology (197) LC 
4, Eusebius (c. 260-340) 
History of the Church (to 324) LC 
5. St. Basil (c. 329-379) 
Letters LC 
6. St. Jerome (c. 340-420) 
Select Letters LC 
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28. St. Augustine (354-430) 


Of the Teacher (c. 389) D. Appleton Century 
Confessions (397—) LC 


City of God (c. 413-426) LC 


Add. 
1. St. Benedict (480-555) 
Rule 
2. Boethius (ce. 480-5247) 
Consolation of Philosophy (c. 524) LC 
3. St. John Damascene (ec. 675-754?) 
Bariaam and Joasaph LC 
29. Volsunga Saga (or Nibelungenlied) EL 
30. Song of Roland (c. 1090) Houghton Mifflin 
31. Burnt Njal (Icelandic saga) EL 
32. Maimonides (c. 1135-1204) 


Sub. 


1. Algazel (1059-1111) 
Metaphysics Sheed & Ward 

2. St. Bonaventure (1221-1274) 
Franciscan Vision (1259) Burns, Oates 
Reduction of the Arts to Theology, 
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New York: St. Bonaventure University Press 
The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure (1924), by Gilson (1884—) 
Sheed & Ward 


33. St. Thomas Aquinas (c. 1225-1274) 
On Being and Essence (1256) Sheed & Ward 
Summa Contra Gentiles (1258-60) R. & T. Washbourne 
On the Governance of Rulers (1265-67 ) Sheed & Ward 
Summa Theologica (1267-73) R. & T. Washbourne 


Add. 


1. Roger Bacon (1214-1294) 
Opus Majus (1267) University of Pennsylvania 


34. Dante (1265-1321) 
The Divine Comedy (c. 1300) EL, ML 


Add. 
1. Little Flowers of St. Francis (c. 1329) EL 


35. Chaucer (c. 1340-1400) 
The Canterbury Tales (c. 1398) EL, ML, WC 


36. Thomas a Kempis (c. 1380-1471) 
The Imitation of Christ Macmillan 


Add. 
1. Malory (c. 1430-1471) 


Le Morte @Arthur (Written 1470; pub. 1485) Maemillan 


37. Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) 
Notebooks Reynal & Hitchcock 


38. Machiavelli (1469-1536) 


Subd. 
1. Bellarmine (1542-1621) 


Treatise on Civil Government Fordham University Press 
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39. Erasmus (c, 1469-1536) 
The Praise of Folly (1510) Allen & Unwin 
Colloquies (1522) Oxford University Press 
40. St. Thomas More (c. 1478-1535) 
Utopia (1516) EL 
41. Rabelais (c. 1495-1553) 
Gargantua and Pantagruel (1535) EL, ML, WC 
42. Calvin (1509-1564) 


Sub. 
1. St. Ignatius (1491-1556) 
Haxercises 
2. St. Theresa (1515-1582) 
Autobiography (1565) 
43. Montaigne (1535-1592) 
Essays (1580-1588) 
(esp. Of the Education of Children, Of Friendship, Of Cannibals, Of 
Solitude, Of Books, Of Custom, Upon Some Verses cf Virgil) 
44, Cervantes (1547-1616) 
Don Quixote (1605) EL, ML, WC 
45. Edmund Spenser (ce, 1552-1599) 
The Faerie Queene (1589) EL 
46. Francis Bacon (1561-1626) 
The Advancement of Learning (1605) EL, ML, WC 
The Novum Organum (1620) Oxford University Press 
The New Atlantis (1627) WC 
47. Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Plays (1594-1623) EL 
* Marlowe (1564-1599) 
Dr. Faustus (1588) EL 
48. Galileo (1564-1616) 
Dialogues Concerning Two New Sciences (1638), 
Northwestern University Press 
49. Harvey (1578-1657) 
On the Motion of the Heart (1628) EL 
50. Grotius (1583-1654) 
The Law of War and Peace (1625) Cambridge University Press 


51. Hobbes (1588-1679) 


Sub. 
1. Bossuet (1627-1704) 
Discourse on Universal History 
History of the Variations of Protestant Churches 
52. Descartes (1596-1650) 
Geometry (16387) OCL 


Sub. 
1. Pascal (1623-1662) 
Thoughts (1662?) EL 

53. Corneille (1606-1684) 

Tragedies (1636-1640) 

(esp. The Cid, Cinna, Polyeucte ML 
54. Milton (1608-1674) 

Samson Agonistes (pub. 1671) EL, WC 
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55. Moliere (1622-1674) 
Comedies (1659-1673) 
(esp. The Miser, The School for Wives, The Misanthrope, Tartuffe, 
Tradesman Turned Gentleman, The Imaginary Invalid) EL, ML 
56. Boyle (1626-1691) 
The Skeptical Chymist (1661) EL 


57. Spinoza (1632-1677) 


Subd. 
1. Dawson (1889—) 
Progress and Religion (1929) Sheed & Ward 
Enquiries into Religion and Culture (1933) Sheed & Ward 
Beyond Politics (1939) Sheed & Ward 


58. Locke (1632-1704) 


Sub. 


1, Fenelon (1651-1715) 
Telamaque 


59. Racine (1639-1699) 
Tragedies (1667-1677) 
(esp. Andromache, Phaedra, Athaliah) ML, MSL 


60. Newton (1642-1727) 
Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy (1687), 
University of California Press 
Opticks (1704) G. Bell 
61. Leibnitz (1641-1716) 
Discourse of Metaphysics (1686) OCL 


New Essay Concerning Human Understanding (1704) OCL 
Monadology (1714) Oxford University Press 


62. Defoe (1661-1731) 
Robinson Crusoe (1719) EL, WC 
63. Swift (1667-1745) 
Battle of the Books (1704) EL, ML 
Tale of a Tub (1704) EL, ML 
Journal to Stella (1712) EL 
Gulliver’s Travels (1727) EL, ML, WC 


64. Montesquieu (1689-1755) 
65. Voltaire (1694-1778) 


Sub. 


1. Paine 
Rights of Man 
2. Burke 
Letters on a Regicide Peace 


66, Berkeley (1684-1753) 


Sub. 
1. Rudolf Hermann Lotze (1817-1881) 
Mikrokosmos (1856-64) 


67. Fielding (1707-1754) : 
Joseph Andrews (1742) EL, ML, MSL, WC 
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68. Hume (1711-1776) 


Sub. 
1. John Lingard (1771-1851) 
History of England (1819-30) Cassell 
69. Rousseau (1712-1768) 


Sub. 
1. Pius XI (1857-1939) 
Christian Education (1929) Paulist Press 
Reconstruction of the Social Order (1931) Paulist Press 
70. Sterne (1713-1768) 
Tristram Shandy (1759) EL, ML, WC 
71. Adam Smith (1723-1790) 
The Wealth of Nations (1776) EL, ML, WC 
72. Blackstone (1723-1780) 
Commentaries on the Laws of England (1765) J. P. Lippincott 
73. Kant (1724-1804) 
Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysics (1783) OCL 


74. Gibbon (1737-1794) 
Sub. 


1. Chateaubriand (1768-1848) 

The Genius of Christianity (1802) 
2. Du Maistre (1753-1821) 

The Pope (1819) 


75. Stendhal (1783-1842) 


Sub. 
1. Manzoni (1785-1873) 
The Betrothed (1827) 
76. The Federalist Papers (1787-88) 
(along with The Articles of Confederation, The Constitution of the 
United States and The Declaration of Independence) G. P. Putnam 


77. Bentham (1748-1832) 
Comment on the Commentaries (1774-75) 
Sub. 
1. Ruskin (1819-1900) 
Seven Lamps of Architecture (1849) 
Munera Pulveris (1862) 
78. Goethe (1749-1832) 
Faust (1774) EL, ML, WC 
Poetry and Truth (1775) G. Bell 
79. Ricardo (1772-1823) 
The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation (1817) EL 
80. Malthus (1766-1834) 
Essay on the Principles of Population (1798) EL 
81. Dalton (1766-1844) 
A New System of Chemical Philosophy (1808) 
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82. Hegel (1770-1831) 
Sub. 
1. James Balmes (1810-1848) 
The Criterion (1844) 
Fundamental Philosophy (1846) Sadlier 
European Civilization (1844) John Murphy 
83. Guizot (1787-1874) 


Sub. 


1. J. Janssen (1829-1891) 
History of the German People (1878-88) St. Louis: Herder 
84, Faraday (1791-1867 ) ' 
Haperimental Researches in Electricity (1839-1855) EL 
85. Lobachevski (1793-1856) 
Geometrical Researches on the Theory of Parallels (1840) OCL 
86. Comte (1798-1857 ) 


Sub. 
1. Emerson (1803-1882) 
Essays 
87. Balzac (1799-1850) 
Eugenie Grandet EL, ML, MSL 
See S. 
88. Lyell (1797-1875) 
The Antiquity of Man (1863) EL 
89. J. S. Mill (1806-1873) 


Sub. 


1. Newman (1801-1890) 
Grammar of Assent (1870) Longmans, Green 
2. Lilly 
Principles of Politics 
3. Cathrein 
Socialism Herder 
4. Chesterton (1874-1936) 
The Everlasting Man (1925) Dodd 
5 


. Newman 
The Idea of a University (1852) Loyola University Press 
Apologia Longmans, Green 


90. Darwin (1809-1882) 
The Origin of Species (1859) EL, ML 


Add. 
1. Eric Wasmann (1859-1931) : 
Modern Biology and the Theory of Evolution (1903), 
St. Louis: Herder 
91. Thackeray (1811-1863) 
Works (1846-1862) ee : 
(esp. Vanity Fair, Henry Esmond, The Virginians, Pendennis), 
EL, ML 
92. Dickens (1812-1870) 
Works (1834-1870) f ; 
(esp. Pickwick Papers, Our Mutual Friend, Dawid Copperfield, Dombey 
and Son, Oliver Twist, A Tale of Two Cities) EL, ML 


15 
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93. Claude Bernard (1813-1878) 

Introduction to Experimental Medicine (1876) Macmillan 
94. Boole (1815-1864) 

Laws of Thought (1854) 
95. Marx (1818-1883) 


Sub. 
1. Leo XIII (1810-1903) 
On the Condition of the Working Classes (1891) Paulist Press 
2. Belloc (1870—) 
The Servile State (1912) Herder 
The Restoration of Property (1936) Sheed & Ward 
3. Etienne Borne and Francois Henry 
A Philosophy of Work (1938) Sheed & Ward 
96. Melville (1819-1891) 
Moby Dick (1846) EL, ML, WC 
97. Dostoevski (1821-1881) 
Crime and Punishment (1866) EL, ML 
The Brothers Karamazov (1881) EL, ML 


98. Buckle (1822-1862) 


Subd. 
1. Lord Acton 
History of Freedom 

99. Flaubert (1821-1880) 

See S. 
100. Galton (1822-1911) 

Inquiries into Human Faculty and Its Development (1883) EL 
101. Riemann (1826-1866) 

The Hypotheses of Geometry (1867) OCL 
102. Ibsen (1828-1906) 


Sub. 
1. Sigrid Undset (1882—) 
Kristin Lavransdatter (1920-ff.) Alfred A. Knopf 
Master of Hestviken (1925 ff.) Alfred A. Knopf 


103. Tolstoi (1828-1910) 
War and Peace (1861-68) EL, ML, WC 


104. Dedekind (1831-1916) 
Theory of Numbers (1872) OCL 


105. Wundt (1832-1920) 
Physiological Psychology (1880) Allen and Unwin 
Outline of Psychology (1896) Leipzig: A. Kroner 


106. Mark Twain (1832-1910) 
Life on the Mississippi (1883) Harper 
Huckleberry Finn (1885) Harper 


107. Henry Adams (1838-1918) 
History of the United States (1889-91) Scribner’s 
The Education of Henry Adams (1906) ML 
Degradation of the Democratic Dogma (1919) Macmillan 


108. Charles Peirce (1834-1914) 
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Sub. 


1. Baron von Hugel (1852-1925) 
The Mystical Hlement of Religion (1908-1923) E. P. Dutton 
Philosophy of Religion (1921-26) E. P. Dutton 
1099. William Sumner (1840-1910) 
Folkways (1907) Ginn 
110. Oliver Wendell Holmes (1841-1935) 
The Common Law (1881) Little, Brown 
Collected Legal Papers (1921) Harcourt, Brace 
111. William James (1842-1910) 


Sub. 


1. Edward F. Murphy (1892—) 

New Psychology and Old Religion (1933) 
2. John F, Howley (1866—) 

Psychology and Mystical Hxperience (1920) Herder 
3. Aug. Poulain (1836-1919) 

The Graces of Interior Prayer (1901) Herder 
4. Robert Brennan, O.P. 

Philosophical Psychology (1941) 
5. Fulton Sheen (1896—) 

God and Intelligence in Modern Philosophy (1925) 
6. Verner Moore (1877—) 

Dynamic Psychology (1924) J. P. Lippincott 


112. Nietzsche (1844-1900) 


Sub. 
1. Hilarin Felder (1867—) 
Christ and the Critics (1922—) Herder 
Fulton Sheen (1895—) 
The Mystical Body of Christ (1935) Sheed & Ward 
Karl Adam (1876—) 
The Spirit of Catholicism (1924) Macmillan 
2. Fulton Sheen (1895—) 
Freedom under God (1940) Bruce 
3. W. Schmidt (1868—) 
The Origin and Growth of Religion (tr. 1931) Dial Press 
4. Fulton Sheen (1895—) 
Whence Come Wars? (1940) Sheed & Ward 


113. George Cantor (1845-1918) 
Transfinite Numbers (1895-97) OCL 
A. Pavlov (1849-1936) ; y 
Conditioned Reflexes (1926) Oxford University Press 
(materialistic) 
B. Poincare (1854-1912) ‘ 
The Foundation of Science (1902-09) Science Press 
(needs correction) 


C. Freud (1856-1939) 


Sub. 
1. D. von Hildebrand (1889—) 
In Defence of Purity (1925) Sheed & Ward 
2. Rudolf Allers (1883—) 
The Successful Error (1940) Sheed & Ward 
Self Improvement (1939) Benziger Bros, 
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The Psychology of Character (1930) Sheed & Ward 
The New Psychologies (1932) Sheed & Ward 

3. Jean du Plessis (1870—) 
The Human Caravan (tr. 1939) Sheed & Ward 


D. Thorstein Veblen (1856-1939) 
The Theory of the Leisure Class (1899) ML 
The Higher Learning in America (1918) Viking Press 
The Place of Science in Modern Civilization (1919) Viking Press 
Vested Interest and the State of Industrial Arts (1919) Viking Press 
Absentee Ownership and Business Enterprise in Recent Times (1923), 
Viking Press 


Ss 


Lenin (1870-1924) 
Imperialism (1917) 


Add. 


1. Mein Kampf Hitler 
2. Charles J. McFadden (1909—) 
The Philosophy of Communism (1939) Benziger Bros. 


. Proust (1871-1922) 
See S. 


ty 


2 


Shaw (1856—) 
Pygmalion (1912) Dodd 
Saint Joan (1923) Constable 


Add. 
1. Eugene O’Neill (1888—) 
Ah! Wilderness (1932) Cape 
Days Without Bnd (1933) Cape 


H. Boas (1858—) 


Sub. 
1, Albert Muntsch (1873—) 
Cultural Anthropology (1934) Bruce 
Evolution and Culture (1923) Herder 


I. Dewey (1859—) 
Democracy and Education (1916) Macmillan 


Sub. 

1. C. Spearman (1863—) 

The Nature of Intelligence (1923) Macmillan 

2. Geoffrey O’Connell (1900—) 

Naturalism in American Education (1938) Benziger Bros. 
James OH’ara (1901—) 

The Limitations of the Educational Theory of John Dewey (1929), 

Washington: Catholic University Press 

4. W. J. Cunningham 


The Pivotal Problems in Education 
5. D’Arcy 
Nature of Belief 
Maritain (1882—) 
Introduction to Logic (19387) Sheed & Ward 


J. Bergson (1859—) 
Two Sources of Morality and Religion (1932) Macmillan 


oo 
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Sub. 


1. J. Lindworsky (1875—) 
The Training of the Will (1938) Bruce 
2. Fulton Sheen 
Religion Without God 
3. Otto Karrer 
The Religions of Mankind 
Whitehead (1861—) 
A Treatise on Universal Algebra (1898) Cambridge University Press 
An Introduction to Mathematics (1911) Henry Holt 
Science and the Modern World (1925) Maemillan 


Add. 
1. Sheen (1895—) 
The Philosophy of Science (1934) Bruce 
Sub. 
1. T. J. Walshe 
The Quest of Reality (1933) Herder 
2. Pater (1839-1894) 
Marius the Epicurean (1885) ML 


L. Santayana (1863—) 


Sub. 


1. E. I. Watkin (1888—) 
The Bow in the Clouds (1932) Macmillan 
A Philosophy of Form (1937) Sheed & Ward 
Men and Tendencies (1937) Sheed & Ward 
The Catholic Centre (1839) Sheed & Ward 


. Russell (1872—) 


Principles of Mathematics (1903) Norton 


Thomas Mann (1875—) 
See S. 


Einstein (1879—) 
The Theory of Relativity (1916) Henry Holt 
Sidelights on Relativity (1920-21) Methuen 
The Evolution of Physics (with Infeld) (1938) Simon & Schuster 


Trotsky (1879—) : 
The History of the Russian Revolution (1932) Simon & Schuster 


Add. 
1. Edmund Walsh (1885—) 
The Fall of the Russian Empire (1928) Little, Brown 
2. Chamberlin 
Russia’s Iron Age 


Joyce (1882—) 
See S. 


. Maritain (1882—) 


Art and Scholasticism (1920) Sheed & Ward 
Degrees of Knowledge (1932) Seribner’s 

Freedom in the Modern World (1933) Sheed & Ward 
True Humanism (1936) Scribner’s 
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S. Substitutes for Adler’s Novels under 99, F., N., Q. 
Bourget (1852-1935) ' 
The Disciple (1889) Scribner’s 
Bordeaux (1870) 
The Fear of Living (1904) 
Bernanos (1888—) 
The Diary of a Country Priest (1937) Macmillan 
Diary of My Times (tr. 1938) Macmillan 
Mauriac (1885—) 
God and Mammon (1929) Sheed & Ward 
Viper’s Tangle (1932) Sheed & Ward 
Leon Bloy (1846-1917) 
The Woman Who Was Poor (1897) Sheed & Ward 
Paul Claudel (1868—) 
Tidings Brought to Mary (1912) London: Chatto 
The Satin Slipper (1929) Sheed & Ward 
Aldous Huxley (1894—) 
Brave New World (1932) Doubleday, Doran 
Eyeless in Gaza (1936) Harper 
Huysmans (1848-1907) 
En Route (1895) E. P. Dutton 
The Cathedral (1898) E. P. Dutton 
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FRANCISCAN LIST 


GREATEST LIVING CATHOLIC AUTHORS 1 


American 
Agnes Repplier 


Sister Madeleva, C.S.C. 


Msgr. Fulton Sheen 
Daniel Sargent 


Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. 


Bishop Francis Kelley 
Brother Leo, F. S. C. 
Theodore Maynard 
Michael Williams 
James Gillis, C,P. 
Leonard Feeney, 8.J. 
Msgr. Peter Guilday 
Carlton Hayes 

Aline Kilmer 

Lucille Borden 


French ? 


Paul Claudel 
Jacques Maritain 
Henri Gheon 
Etienne Gilson 
Francois Mauriac 
Emile Baumann 
Georges Bernanos 
Fortunat Strowski 
Louis Gillet 
Jacques Arnoux 
Andre Bellesort 
A. de Chateaubriant 
Joseph Malegue 
Daniel-Rops 

C. H. Grignon 


British 
Hilaire Belloc 
Christopher Dawson 
Alfred Noyes 
Ronald Knox 
Msgr. Owen Francis Dudley 
Arnold Lunn 
Maurice Baring 
Cyril C. Martindale, S.J. 
Eileen Duggan 
Christopher Hollis 
Sheila Kaye-Smith 
Sir Philip Gibbs 
Padraic Colum 
Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
Margaret Yeo 


Other Nations 


Sigrid Undset 

Johannes Jorgensen 
Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M. 
Maurice de Wulf 

Karl Adam 

Maximin Piette, O.F.M. 
Rudolf Allers 

Elizabeth von Schmidt-Pauli 
Gertrude von Le Fort 
Romano Guardini 

Hilarin Felder, O.F.M.Cap. 
Giovanni Papini 

Ida Coudenhove 

Wilhelm Schmidt, 8.V.D. 
Johannes Lindworsky, 8.J. 


1 Arranged in the order of their popularity among Franciscan instructors 


of English. 


2 The list is based on those non-English writing authors whose works have 


been translated into English. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the XXII Annual Meeting of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference respectfully submits the following resolutions: 


1. To His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, who has given evidence of paternal 
interest in the deliberations of this body, the Conference renews its pledge ot 
loyalty and reverence and promises its prayers for the intention that Almighty 
God may soon alleviate the burdens oppressing the world and the Church 
and troubling the heart of our Holy Father. 


2. To all members of the College of Cardinals and of the Hierarchy, the 
Conference expresses its cordial thanks for letters of appreciation relative 
to its work. 


3. To the Most Reverend Ministers General of the three families of the 
First Order of Saint Francis, to the Very Reverend Ministers Provincial and 
Commissaries of all the affiliated Provinces and Commissariats, the Confer- 
ence tenders this expression of appreciation for the constant encouragement 
and support extended by these Superiors. 


4. The Conference welcomes to its ranks, the representatives of the newly 
formed Province of the Minor Conventuals, Saint Bonaventure’s of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


5. To the Very Reverend Minister Provincial, Adalbert Rolfes, O0.F.M., to 
the Very Reverend Alexander Wilberding, O.F.M., Guardian of Duns Scotus 
College, and to the Rev. Vincent Kroger, O.F.M., Vicar of the same friary, 
and to all the members of the community, Fathers, Clerics, and Brothers, this 
Conference acknowledges a debt of gratitude for the generous Franciscan 
hospitality which has made the days of this meeting memorably pleasant. 


6. Wuerenas, the deliberations of this Conference have repeatedly stressed 
the importance of the réle of the teacher in the presentation of materials in 
English literature courses, therefore, 


Bu rr Resotvep, that the Conference respectfully recommend to the Very 
Reverend Ministers Provincial to give continued and extended attention to 
the training of teachers of English and literature in all the provinces; 
furthermore, 


Br rr Resotvep, that the Conference recommend to all the friars engaged 
in the teaching of literature to be ever mindful of our Catholic literary 
heritage, both in their criticism of literature and in the selection of content 
for study. 


7. WueEreras, there is need for trained writers and preachers to continue 
the Franciscan tradition in contributions to the treasure of our literature, 
therefore, 


Br 1r Resotvep, that the Conference urge the friars to intensify their efforts 
in the field of literary production, and to give students in our major and 
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minor seminaries encouraging opportunity for creative writing. As a prac- 
tical means of mutual encouragement and edification for the coming genera- 
tion of friars, the Conference suggests that the various major and minor 
seminaries exchange their student publications. 


8. Wuermas, the study of the problems concerned with the teaching of 
literature has clearly demonstrated that a major share of the difficulties 
encountered arise from the lack of a suitable series of Catholic literature 
texts, therefore, 


Br ir Resotvep, that this Conference go on record as heartily approving 
and eagerly awaiting the projected Catholic University Literature Series 
designed to offer a standardized body of selections and courses of study to 
meet ordinary requirements, to represent justly Catholic selections of literary 
merit, and to present the entire body of subject-matter in the light of true 
philosophic principles and according to the best pedagogical methods. 


9. WHEREAS, the Conference recognizes the need for strenuous efforts to 
elevate the standards of current literary production both to support a 
revival of the Christian tradition in literature and to offset the moral 
ravagings of a decadent press, therefore, 


Br ir Resotvep, that this Conference plege its support to the National 
Organization for Decent Literature, the National Catholic Book Week and 
all other projects whose purpose is to aid in this cause. 


10. Wuernas, the Institute of Mediaeval Studies of Toronto has rendered 
a valuable service in the field of Franciscan research, therefore, 


Br rr RESOLVED, that the Franciscan Educational Conference extend its 
congratulations to this Institute on the occasion of its reception of a Pontifical 
Charter, October 18, 1939. 


11. Wuereas, this is the fifth centennial year of the invention of the print- 
ing press which has exercised a vast influence on literature, and WHEREAS, 
the Franciscan friars have been closely identified with the beginnings and 
progress of the “art conservative of all arts,” 

Br 17 Resotven, that the Conference commemorate especially the Franciscan 
Tertiary, John Gutenberg, the inventor of printing; Cardinal Francis Xime- 
nez, who gave to the world the first Polyglot Bible and Bishop Juan Zumar- 
raga who was responsible for bringing the first printing press to America. 


Br rv Furruer Resotven, that a just meed of praise be given to Fr. Roman 
Zulaica Garate, O.F.M., for his recent scholarly work, Los Franciscanos y La 
Imprenta en Mewico en el Siglo XVI; and to Saint Anthony Guild Press for 
continuing so creditably this Franciscan tradition. 
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See also Friars’ Bibliography, pp, xxvii-xxxix, and lists of authors, pp. 
48-75; 289-291; 293-296; 304-308; 403-415 


Adler, Mortimer, 102, 276, 279-281, 
392, 403 
Aguecheek, 155 
Alcuin, 2, 7, 8 
Alexander, of Hales, 24 
Akfred, the Great, 2, 6 
Allen, Cardinal, 39 
Amiatinus, Codex, 7 
Andre, 32 
Anglo-Saxon, 1-27 
Aristotle, 309 
Artificiality, 19 
Atkinson, 32 
Augustine, St., 2 
Arthuriad, 11 
Ayscough, J., 111 
Azarias, Br., 136 


Babbitt, 330 

Bacon, F., 316 

Bacon, R., 24 

Ballad, 225-227 
Bandelier, A., 146 
Banning, M. C., 345, 346 
Raran, M., 366 

Barclay, A., 233 

Baring, M., 111 

Barron, R., 11 

Bascom, J., 282 
Bateman, Miss, 351 
Bayer, J., 387 

Bazin, R., 354 
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